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Preface 


The idea for this book took shape in 1996, when we organized a small 
session on this topic for the annual meeting of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association. Most participants would agree that through the ef- 
forts of the speakers, the AAA session was productive and well-received. 
It seemed logical to undertake a more ambitious effort in a forum that 
would allow greater intellectual and chronological scope. Accordingly, 
we devised a symposium titled Royal Courts of the Ancient Maya, held 
at Yale University in November 1998, with the plan of publishing an 
edited volume afterward. At the outset, we felt that Yale would be an 
ideal venue. It was, after all, the place where Michael Coe, George 
Kubler, and Floyd Lounsbury had created a remarkable program of 
study and learning that continues to influence current research on an- 
cient Maya art, writing, and thought. Sadly, there was another reason to 
hold the conference at Yale. Floyd, a beloved figure to all who knew him 
and a personal inspiration for Houston, passed away in late spring 1998, 
after years of physical frailty that somehow failed to hinder his incisive 
and precise mind. We dedicate the conference and this two-volume book 
to Floyd’s memory and to his unique combination of kindness and exact- 
ing scholarship. 

Besides the original participants of the Yale conference, contributions 
by Patricia McAnany and Shannon Plank, Simon Martin, and Matthew 
Restall (his chapter is in volume 2, forthcoming in 2001) further enriched 
the book. John Clark expanded Hansen’s chapter as coauthor (in volume 
2). We regret that Andrew Apter and Richard Burger, who participated in 
the conference as discussants, are not included in the book. Apter is a cul- 
tural anthropologist specializing in the kingship of the Yoruba in West 
Africa, and Burger is an Andean archaeologist. All the participants of the 
meeting greatly benefited from their insightful comments. The chapters 
by the original participants of the symposium (except for the concluding 
chapter of volume 1) were reviewed by two anonymous readers, as well 
as by ourselves. Our hearty thanks go to the authors and reviewers of the 
book, who endured our continuous nagging and made timely publica- 
tion possible. Karl Yambert of Westview Press enthusiastically supported 
our proposal for this book from the beginning. Antonia Foias carefully 
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translated the chapter by Valdés (in volume 2).The conference was held 
when Inomata was a faculty member at Yale. We note with gratitude that 
funding for the conference and book editing came largely from Yale, in- 
cluding help from the Department of Anthropology, the Kempf Memor- 
ial Fund, the Council on Latin American Studies, the Martin A. Ryerson 
Lectureship fund, the Yale University Art Gallery, the Peabody Museum 
of Natural History, and the Yale Center for International and Area Stud- 
ies. We are particularly grateful for assistance from Arline F. McCord, 
Yale associate provost; K. David Jackson, the chair of the Council on 
Latin American Studies; Louisa Cunningham, associate director of Yale 
Art Gallery; and Nancy L. Ruther, associate director of the Yale Center for 
International and Area Studies. Brigham Young University and Clayne 
Pope, the dean of the College of Family, Home, and Social Sciences, pro- 
vided travel funds for Houston’s participation in the conference through 
a university professorship; a generous sabbatical leave during the 
1998-1999 school year gave Houston additional time for editing. Yale stu- 
dents and staff, especially Mark Child, Robert Clark, and Nancy Phillips, 
took care of logistical matters for the meeting and book preparation and 
responded cheerfully to ever-mounting demands. Inomata also thanks 
Daniela Triadan for her help and support in various stages of this project. 

Lowland site names in this book follow those used in the Corpus of 
Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions (Graham 1975:9, 23-24) and Function and 
Meaning in Classic Maya Architecture (Houston 1998). During the final 
editing process, we took the liberty of changing alphabetical spellings of 
some Maya words, including ajaw and sajal, to ensure consistency from 
chapter to chapter. The adoption of these spellings does not mean that all 
authors are committed to this phonetic reconstruction of the Classic 
Maya language. Transcriptions of glyphic texts were left as they were 
submitted to the editors by each contributor. Chapter 17 by Braswell uses 
the orthographic system proposed by the Academia de las Lenguas 
Mayas de Guatemala. 


Takeshi Inomata and Stephen Houston 
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Obituary, Floyd Lounsbury 


Floyd Glenn Lounsbury (1914-1998) 


On May 14, 1998, the study of writing systems lost one of its greatest 
practitioners. Prof. Floyd Glenn Lounsbury, Sterling Professor Emeritus 
of Anthropology at Yale University, died at the age of 84, after suffering 
for many years from heart disease. He left behind a wife, daughter, and 
many mourning students who revered this exemplary scholar and large- 
souled man. 

In seminal papers published from the late 1960s through the mid- 
1990s, Lounsbury set a new standard of precision and rigor in Maya 
glyph studies. But his beginnings as a scholar lay much earlier. Born on 
April 25, 1914, Floyd gravitated to the study of the Oneida, an Iroquoian 
language, in his home state of Wisconsin, working under Morris 
Swadesh with support from the Works Progress Administration (WPA). 
His B.A., from the University of Wisconsin, 1941, was in mathematics, a 
fact that explains the care with which he constructed epigraphic argu- 
ments. Not surprisingly, Floyd always described a decipherment as a 
“proof,” with an emphasis on orderly reasoning and tidy review of data. 

During World War I, Lounsbury achieved a stratospheric score on an 
intelligence exam and was accordingly assigned not to Intelligence—the 
logical step, one would think, despite the dominion of un-Floydian char- 
acters such as Wild Bill Donovan—but to meteorology, which required a 
prodigious memory for station codes. Sent to Brazil, Lounsbury also in- 
dulged in linguistic research on the Terena and Bororo, a little of which 
he discussed in his classic article “Maya Numeration, Computation, and 
Calendrical Astronomy” (1978). (During the war, his knowledge of Ger- 
man led him into peculiar difficulties, as at least one patriotic Iroquois 
thought it likely that Floyd was a spy sent by Hitler to monitor the 
Oneida! Those who knew Floyd would understand how very strange 
and comical this accusation was.) After the war, Lounsbury resolved to 
study linguistics in the preeminent program with the preeminent figure 
of the time, Leonard Bloomfield, enrolling at Yale on a special scholarship 
for gifted veterans. But it was not to be. Bloomfield suffered a series of 
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strokes within weeks of Lounsbury’s arrival, and Floyd ended up work- 
ing closely with other students. Independently, he and a contemporary at 
Yale, Ward Goodenough, pioneered the field of componential analysis. 

At the time of his death, Floyd was the unquestioned doyen of Iro- 
quoian linguistics. He also had considerable experience in the Mayan 
languages, including Yucatec, Tzeltal, Tzotzil, and Chorti, the last of 
which he studied with his student, John Fought. The only time I ever saw 
impatience in Floyd was with linguists who had failed to master their 
languages. He seemed to dislike noisy, sociolinguistic theories that 
skirted grammatical learning, semantic nuance, and long-term commit- 
ment to the languages in question. He loved neatly presented, “clean” ar- 
guments that could be stripped down to an elegant minimum. This affec- 
tion for concise writing could make his own prose difficult to read, 
although the rewards were great for those who persevered. His paper 
“On the Derivation and Reading of the ‘Ben-Ich’ Prefix” (1973) remains a 
work of unparalleled, if dense, virtuosity. 

In Maya epigraphy Lounsbury helped fashion an approach that had 
been presaged by other scholars, principally Benjamin Whorf and Yuri 
Knorosov, but not in a coherent, programmatic manner. More than any 
other person, Floyd made Maya epigraphers take account of language— 
its grammar, methods of analysis (including distributional study), range 
of meaning, and rhetorical structure. For Floyd, Maya glyphs were an or- 
derly system that could be decoded through comparison to other writing 
systems (he had studied cuneiform at Yale during the 1960s) and through 
recourse to linguistic concepts; students working with Floyd soon 
learned that Eric Thompson’s reliance on semantic associations and ana- 
gogic truths in deciphering Maya script was unlikely to be productive. In 
retrospect, Floyd’s only weakness was in the field of historical and com- 
parative linguistics. His use of elements from different languages, some 
from the Maya Lowlands, some from the Highlands, was not always dis- 
ciplined by historical understanding and could lead to decipherments 
that have not stood up well to further testing. 

Floyd’s best-known work in Maya epigraphy was his study of hiero- 
glyphic texts at the site of Palenque, which Floyd studied intensively 
with the younger team of Linda Schele (now deceased) and Peter Math- 
ews. Their collaborative work in the 1970s energized Maya epigraphy 
and created what might be described as the modern romance of deci- 
pherment, which forever removed Maya studies from the stuffy acade- 
mic world and transported it to the limelight of public attention. Meth- 
ods of distributional analysis, formalized by Lounsbury and combined 
with close regard to meaning, engineered a powerful approach that led 
directly to all future successes in Maya epigraphy. Such research led also 
to a deeply detailed view of a courtly world that has now disappeared; 
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for this reason alone, Floyd deserves to have this book dedicated to his 
memory. It is truly sad that Floyd was unable to see to full publication 
the copious work done at the time. (Mathews, the sole survivor of this 
Palenque “triad,” hopes to complete the work of his friends.) 

Floyd advanced Maya epigraphy on another major front: the detection 
and explanation of Maya numbers, computation, and astronomy. His in- 
terest in such matters stemmed from his first publication, in 1946, of 
“Stray Number Systems Among Certain Indian Tribes” and, clearly, from 
his undergraduate major in mathematics. Numbers meant something to 
Floyd and, as he proved, to the ancient Maya as well. Dates were an- 
ciently manipulated to link mythological and historical events; correla- 
tions between Maya and European calendars could be decisively shown 
by ingenious proofs discovered by Floyd in the Mayan codices; and num- 
bers had properties that Floyd successfully discerned, perhaps the only 
scholar with the right training to do so. Possibly his most exciting re- 
search concerned the Maya obsession with the Venus cycle, timed to co- 
incide with wars. This research proved to be an exhilarating vantage on 
Maya concepts of the sky and its influence on human destiny. 

We must remember that Lounsbury was not only the Sterling Professor 
at Yale but a sterling human being. To all who knew him, Floyd was the 
kindest, most generous of men, a true saint in a field where most of us, 
despite our best efforts, remain sinners. Raised in a fundamentalist sect, 
which he rejected after a difficult journey that involved acute personal 
pain and parental estrangement, Floyd nonetheless retained the best of 
Christian virtues: surpassing modesty, a giving spirit, and a lovable 
sweetness of temperament that could allow for difference of opinion. His 
pleasure at new discoveries had a childlike innocence (“Oh my!” he 
would say, with a breathy sigh of admiration), as did his joy in meeting 
and befriending younger scholars. No matter what his schedule, he 
would set aside hours to instruct and listen. (I can personally attest to 
wasting untold hours of his time, in what was, for my part, the most 
stimulating, ongoing tutorial of my life.) Ideas he had little use for would 
be treated with respect and gentleness if offered by a student, and then 
molded into a form that improved immeasurably on the original. Two 
questions operated in his mind: not only “Is it true?” but “What is the 
best way of constructing your argument (even though I know it to be 
wrong)?” Floyd always found something to praise. 

The most gratifying feature of these conversations would be the oppor- 
tunity to see Floyd at work. His near-mathematical rigor, attention to de- 
tail, the consuming need to push as far as mind and data would go, were 
humbling to those fortunate enough to work with Floyd. In his presence, 
one tended to become more careful of speech and less boisterous, more 
neutral with claims. Self-policing around Floyd sharpened the mind in 
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innumerable ways. He served as principal adviser on relatively few 
Ph.D. theses, but his students, visiting scholars, and postdoctoral col- 
leagues included the top specialists in Mesoamerican studies: Janet Berlo, 
William Fash, John Henderson, David Joralemon, John Justeson, Jeff 
Kowalski, Peter Mathews, Mary Miller, Linda Schele, and Karl Taube. 
Maya epigraphy would have been a very different, less linguistically ori- 
ented discipline without him. With Floyd and fellow professors Michael 
Coe and George Kubler, Yale achieved a status in the 1970s as the fore- 
most place in which to study pre-Columbian art and writing. Moreover, 
respect for Floyd, garnered from his peerless research in linguistics, 
brought serious and positive attention to recent developments in Maya 
epigraphy. Floyd’s prestige gave the new work heightened credibility, es- 
pecially for the research building on discoveries by the Soviet scholar 
Yuri Knorosov, who died a year later than Floyd. 

Floyd was a marvelous correspondent. A “letter” from him could grow 
to dozens of pages, typed and retyped on his museum-piece Underwood, 
laced and filigreed with Floyd’s beautiful, sinuous handwriting. After 
multiple revisions, the letters would be sent in installments to the 
amazed and slightly awestruck recipient. One such “letter,” his study of 
Venus-related dates in Maya inscriptions, reached thirty-eight pages in 
length, single-spaced. A letter from Floyd was a rare thing, but also, one 
could be sure, a communication that had absorbed many hours. These 
letters formed the foundation for his elegant, definitive papers. Later in 
life, Floyd achieved a mastery over computers that confirmed, if there 
were any real need to do so, the suppleness and grandeur of his mind. 
Epigraphers still use versions of his program for calculating Maya dates. 

It was not always clear that Floyd regarded Maya epigraphy as an en- 
tirely healthy interest: “It’s a disease, an addiction!” he said on more than 
one occasion, warning me to temper my interest else I fail my doctoral 
exams. As his life drew to a close, Floyd pulled away from Maya glyphs 
and returned to his first love, the Oneida language. In a sense, Floyd was 
one of the last near-native speakers of that demanding, agglutinative 
tongue, having acquired an unmatched fluency during his early years as 
a scholar. The Oneida nation invited him to teach the language of their 
forebears, a task he did willingly and gratefully. We in turn are grateful 
that fate gave us a chance to know Floyd Glenn Lounsbury, whose like 
will not be seen again soon. 


Stephen Houston 


This note was improved by comments from Michael Coe, Harold Conklin, Mary 
Miller, and Karl Taube. Another version of this obituary is to appear in the jour- 
nal Writing, Language, and Literacy. 
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Opening the 
Royal Maya Court 


TAKESHI INOMATA 
STEPHEN D. HOUSTON 


The English word court has two basic meanings. The first is that of a 
group of people, including the sovereign and the individuals who sur- 
round this high personage. The second describes an architectural com- 
pound where the royal family lives and where a significant portion of 
court activities takes place. The focus of this book is very firmly on the 
former, that is, on the court as a group of people. The latter, the architec- 
tural complex, serves of necessity as a primary source of information. Ar- 
chitecture remains are not mere material residues of past behavior, but 
they probably played active roles in shaping the concepts and acts of 
court members (McAnany and Plank, this volume). We, nonetheless, are 
far more interested in the long-deceased people who lived, worked, and 
died in such locations. Moreover, all courts change through time, if in a 
manner conditioned by the inertia of courtly protocol, habitual practice, 
and monumental setting—what David Webster (this volume) has called 
the “hermit-crab” effect, but from which these royal crabs could not so 
easily extract themselves! To look at change, this book embraces the 
Maya area of southeastern Mesoamerica, from the Late pre-Classic, Clas- 
sic, and post-Classic periods (Figure 1.1). Because of their rich and com- 
prehensive evidence, the southern lowlands during the Classic period 
constitute the core of many papers. The chapters that follow are equally 
attentive to Early Colonial mention of pre-Hispanic courts and to their 
survivals after Spanish contact. Each of the contributors makes clear how 
much is known, but also how very much more needs to be done before a 
full history of the Maya court can be written. This introduction, then, is a 
beginning to a beginning, as we slowly uncover the royal Maya court to 
modern gaze. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Map of the Maya Area with the Location of Major Sites Discussed 
in the Volume 
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The Study of Royal Courts in the Maya Area 


To date, the study of the ancient Maya court has been limited in aim and 
unfocused in approach. Some of the most revealing work has concen- 
trated on the post-Classic period, for which detailed ethnohistorical data 
exist (Carmack 1981; Roys 1943). Nonetheless, the royal court was pe- 
ripheral to these inquiries, being addressed somewhat indirectly as an 
adjunct to political organization, elite lineage systems, and other matters 
of relevance to synchronic, society-wide reconstructions. The study of 
Classic Maya courts (ca. A.D. 250-850) has been even more restricted. This 
is not surprising, considering that only thirty years have passed since 
scholars fully recognized the presence of rulers and courts in Classic soci- 
ety. After the breakthroughs of Proskouriakoff (1960, 1963, 1964), devel- 
opments in hieroglyphic decipherment brought the history of rulers and 
dynasties to light, yet in surprisingly delayed research that did not reach 
fruition until the late 1970s and 1980s. (The delay probably resulted from 
the small number of practicing glyph specialists and the meager quantity 
of accessible texts, Coe 1992:193-217.) At this time, the nature of Maya 
kingship and the reconstruction of dynastic history became major sub- 
jects of investigation (e.g., Culbert 1991; Freidel and Schele 1988; Houston 
1993; Schele and Freidel 1990; Schele and Miller 1986), but with relatively 
little attention to the web of relationships that constituted the court. Such 
human intersections were barely considered for the simple reason that a 
significant portion of hieroglyphic inscriptions seemed to refer mostly to 
rulers and had scant information on other people. More detailed views of 
courtly life came into existence with the decipherment of nonregal titles, 
the study of iconography, and the detection of court scribes (e.g., Coe 
1973; Miller 1986; Stuart 1987; Reents-Budet 1994). One of the few studies 
targeting courts was Schele and Miller’s influential The Blood of Kings 
(1986), which did more than any other work of the period to evoke the 
ritual life and dynastic interplay of the ancient Maya. 

Archaeology has been just as slow in opening the royal court. Excava- 
tors have long known of large buildings that they termed palaces, a label 
used with a pronounced diffidence about what, precisely, a palace might 
be (e.g., Satterthwaite 1943:17). Only with systematic excavation, particu- 
larly by Peter Harrison (1970) in the Central Acropolis at Tikal, did it be- 
come clear that some of these structures were residences of rulers and 
other high dignitaries and that such buildings served as the locus of 
courtly activity. Data on numerous elaborate residential structures and 
rich burials indicated that there were a significant number of high-status 
individuals at each center. These individuals appear to have closely as- 
sisted the rulers and functioned as members of the court. Nonetheless, 
anthropological archaeologists, especially those in the United States, con- 
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tinued to address highly abstract issues such as political organization 
and social stratification (e.g., Demarest 1992; Houston 1993; Marcus 
1993). Royal courts as analytic entities barely registered on academic 
radar screens. People who lived in elaborate residences were generally 
called elites, to be defined as separate units of analysis rather than as 
groups of agents with strategic objectives qualified by a shared world- 
view (Chase and Chase 1992; Palka 1995). Alternatively, a regicentric fo- 
cus looked narrowly at the stratagems of historically identified rulers 
and their peers (Schele and Freidel 1990). In this milieu, Sanders and 
Webster observed incisively that “since so much of the anthropological 
literature on early state development has stressed the emergence of for- 
mal bureaucracies, it is worth remembering that the less formal court di- 
mensions of centralization may also be extremely important” (Sanders 
and Webster 1988:524). 

In our view, the analysis of royal courts cannot be subsumed under the 
study of kingship, political organization, administrative systems, and so- 
cial stratification, though these themes surely have much in common. 
Court studies involve dimensions that are quite dissimilar yet still nodal 
in understanding theoretical concepts of class, polity, and incipient bu- 
reaucracy. For example, court members are not necessarily individuals of 
high status (Houston and Stuart, this volume; Inomata, this volume). Nor 
can a royal court be studied only through its administrative functions, 
since its internal power relations and symbolic properties demand equal 
scrutiny. In the following section, we discuss these theoretical issues in 
more detail. 


Theoretical Issues 


The first and most essential question might be, How is the court to be de- 
fined? At the outset we admit to great reluctance in offering a rigid, a pri- 
ori definition that may eventually prove misleading and unproductive. A 
quick review of royal courts in various parts of the world makes it clear 
that there exist numerous types of courts that vary significantly from 
each other in terms of composition, function, meaning, and organization. 
Rather, courts must be studied within specific cultural and historical con- 
texts, according to the research interests of individual scholars. The most 
effective kind of definition should be flexible and jointly sensitive to in- 
digenous precepts and present-day analytical requirements. Yet court 
does need to be discussed heuristically, as a type definition that can be 
modified and altered to individual taste. In our judgment, the pivotal 
feature of the royal court is that it incorporates an organization centered 
around the sovereign, be this person a king, ruler, emperor, or monarch. 
The people who surround the ruler may include his or her family mem- 
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bers, advisers, retainers, guards, assistants, craftspeople, and servants. 
These court members are bound by mutual understandings and obliga- 
tions; their interactions generally take place in culturally ordered spatial 
settings. 

Powerful nobles may also form their own courts, and the royal court it- 
self may originate in the patterning of wealthy households (Webster, this 
volume). A potential problem of our definition is that it excludes these 
secondary courts. We acknowledge that consideration of nonroyal courts 
leads to productive lines of research, and this problem should be dealt 
with, again flexibly according to the research question and strategy of 
each scholar (Armstrong 1977; Jaeger 1985:20; Evans, this volume). Still, 
we reiterate that the central focus of this book is on the royal court. One 
reason for our regicentric definition is to preserve tight focus on the spe- 
cific research issues. Another reason is that although secondary courts 
may duplicate the essential organization and functions of the royal court, 
certain features, particulary those of symbolic nature, discussed further 
on, remain unique to the latter. When nonroyal courts appear in this 
book, they do so in a supporting, comparative role. 


Defining Boundaries 


The inclusive and vague definition we favor helps to avoid ethnocentric 
bias but leaves a difficulty in defining court boundaries. Arguably, even a 
state or polity can represent an organization centered around the sover- 
eign. We believe the crucial element here is physical proximity to the 
ruler. Spatial inclusiveness and exclusiveness serve to define the mem- 
bership of a court in many societies. In his pioneering sociological in- 
quiry into the court, Elias (1983:41—43) noted that the court of the French 
ancien régime was the vastly extended house and household of the king 
and his dependents and that all or at least a considerable segment of 
courtiers had lodgings in the king’s house in Versailles, as well as at resi- 
dences in the city of Paris. In such a case, court membership can be de- 
fined by the right or duty to reside or to be present in the court as an ar- 
chitectural entity. This conflation of the two meanings of court in English 
derives from the European tradition. Nonetheless, it is cross-culturally 
true that spatial settings provide critical parameters in defining the court 
as a group of individuals. When we apply this concept universally, the 
spatial settings of a court do not necessarily involve physically fixed lo- 
calities. The courts of Moroccan kings, for example, were in continual, if 
episodic, movement (Geertz 1977). Thus the physical presence of the 
king, not permanent architecture, anchored the court. Even European 
monarchs sometimes moved between different palaces and localities, 
and so did their courts (Brown and Elliott 1980; Dickens 1977:17-—18; El- 
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liott 1989:154; Jaeger 1985:19). An excellent illustration of this is the Eliza- 
bethan ploy of bankrupting nobles by visiting them for interminable, de- 
manding stays: The cost of housing the royal entourage would tax the 
wealthiest peer (Loades 1986). 

In a vast majority of historically and ethnologically known examples, 
the sovereigns and their courts tended to stay in fixed localities for pro- 
longed periods, though this evidence does not preclude their occasional 
moves (Ball and Taschek, vol. 2 of this book, forthcoming 2001). These 
fixed localities were usually marked by an imposing built environment 
with pronounced attention to physical elevation and horizontal separa- 
tion from other residences. In pre-Hispanic Maya society, it is most likely 
that some of the so-called palaces were the places where royal house- 
holds resided and a large portion of courtly activities took place. In con- 
sequence, many of the contributors to this book place their strongest em- 
phasis on architectural complexes with royal residential functions. 

The degree of control over access to the royal palace or sovereign dif- 
fers from one society to another. Accordingly, the definition of the bound- 
ary of a court diverges to a tremendous degree. In many historically 
known societies, the balance between the prudence of tight control over 
access and the convenience of easy communication was one of the pri- 
mary concerns of the courts (Loades 1986:45). The power, prestige, and 
authority of the king and courtiers over the rest of society hinged heavily 
on this balance. In Ming- and Qing-period China, admission to the royal 
palace was tightly restricted, as its name, the Forbidden City, implies. In 
such instances, the boundary of the court as a social group is relatively 
clear. In other cases, the boundary of the court may be inherently blurred, 
or it may even shift from time to time. For example, the English Tudor 
court apparently did not have clear-cut rules as to who should not be 
lodged in the palace. The number of people that resided at court facilities 
fluctuated greatly with sessions of parliament and other events (Loades 
1986:38-40). In Spain under the Habsburgs, there was a large but indeter- 
minate body of people loosely associated with the court, besides court of- 
ficials with accommodation in the palace or the town (Brown and Elliott 
1980:36). The question of where the ancient Maya fell in this continuum 
of court boundedness can be determined only through empirical re- 
search. (We see intriguing variation in the degree of isolation of palaces: 
At some sites low palaces sit adjacent to smaller plazuela groups [e.g., Dos 
Pilas, Guatemala], whereas at others vaulted palaces are acutely sepa- 
rated from other residences [e.g., Piedras Negras, Guatemala]; see Mar- 
tin, this volume.) Another complicated matter is how to treat occasional 
visitors of the rulers or royal palaces, including powerful nobles or feu- 
dal lords who generally stayed in provinces outside the capital, or high- 
ranking bureaucrats who worked in administrative buildings separate 
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from the royal palaces. Whether to consider them as part of the court de- 
pends on the research questions and analytical procedure of each investi- 
gator, not on emic definitions of courts in specific societies. 

Built environments and other settings of the court are not mere physi- 
cal delimiters or containers of courtiers. Spatial arrangements expressed 
in physical settings inherently touch on the composition, patterns of be- 
havior, and ways of thinking in the court. Elias (1983:43) noted: 


For every kind of “being together” of people has a corresponding arrange- 
ment of space, where the people belonging together actually are or can be 
together, if not as a whole then at least in small units. And so the precipitate 
of a social unit in terms of space and indeed, more narrowly, in terms of 
rooms, is a tangible and—in the literal sense—visible representation of its 
special nature. In this sense the kind of accommodation of court people 
gives sure and very graphic access to an understanding of certain social rela- 
tionships characteristic of court society. 


In the case of the Japanese imperial court, the architectural prosperity 
and decay of noble houses closely reflected shifts in power among politi- 
cal competitors (Hall 1974:19). Furthermore, we believe that the built en- 
vironment shapes human interaction and serves as a mnemonic device 
that invokes and recalls the cosmology of kingship, royal history, and 
court etiquette (see Houston 1998; Houston and Taube n.d.; Parker Pear- 
son and Richards 1994; Rapoport 1990). Royal compounds may also ma- 
terialize the symbolism and official ideology of the court (Ashmore 1992). 
Such architecture loaded with symbolism, ideology, and cultural mean- 
ings exerts active effects on courses of action taken by those who live or 
work there. For example, Reese (1996) points out that the extraordinary 
conservatism of the Vatican court comes, at least in part, from its ancient, 
imposing quarters. 


The Royal Court as a “House” and Household 


In some societies, architecture may function as a vehicle for categorizing 
and contemplating social institutions. Lévi-Strauss (1982) noted the pres- 
ence of houses as key terminological elements in societies from medieval 
Europe to Japan, with profound implications for the study of courts in a 
broad sense, including the elusive matter of nonroyal courts. For Lévi- 
Strauss, the house could supersede traditional anthropological terms for 
descent and kinship, which never seemed quite to match the loose and 
supple organizations that anthropologists and historians discerned on 
the ground. For example, noble houses of medieval Europe strike many 
as problematic social units, since the transmission of membership, 
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names, and wealth seldom followed clear-cut principles of descent or 
kinship. Voila, the “house”: “a corporate body holding an estate made up 
of both material and immaterial wealth, which perpetuates itself through 
the transmission of its name, its goods, and its title down a real or imagi- 
nary line, considered legitimate as long as this continuity can express it- 
self in the language of kinship or of affinity and, most often, both” (Lévi- 
Strauss 1982:174). The house is an institutional creation that permits the 
coexistence of contradictory tendencies, such as patrilineal descent and 
matrilineal descent, filiation and residence, hypergamy and hypogamy, 
close marriage and distant marriage, and heredity and election (Lévi- 
Strauss 1982:184). 

Carsten and Hugh-Jones (1995) further examined the relation between 
the house-as-architecture and the house-as-social-institution, noting that 
buildings expressed not only social units but naturalized differences in 
rank. Although the original formulation of Lévi-Strauss refers to noble 
houses, this concept may be useful in the study of royal courts. In some 
societies, noble houses constitute primary subgroups within the royal 
court, or they provide social and economic bases for competing noble 
courtiers. The concept of house may even apply directly to some royal 
courts. For the study of the ancient Maya, where glyphic and ethnohis- 
toric evidence suggests that the ancestry and grouping of royalty and no- 
bility were sometimes referred to as houses (Houston 1998:521; Carmack 
1981), Lévi-Strauss’s concept of house offers an attractive theoretical 
model (see Gillespie and Joyce 1997 ; Chance 1998; Joyce 1996, 1999; Joyce 
and Gillespie 2000; also see the Braswell and the Ringle and Bey chapters 
in the forthcoming volume 2 of this book). 

A related issue is the nature of the royal court as a household. Clearly, 
the court discharges many of the same roles. Like other households, the 
royal court involves daily practices, operating as a place of production 
and reproduction, both social and physical. It is a site where wealth and 
rights are transmitted. For courts across the world, including those of 
early modern Europe, intermingling of royal household and polity ad- 
ministration was quite common (Brown and Elliott 1980:35-36). Follow- 
ing Max Weber, Elias (1983:41—43) argued that the authority and power of 
the French kings developed from their domestic authority as masters of a 
house. The kings’ rule over the country was an extension of their rule of 
the court qua household. Sanders and Webster (1988:524) suggested that 
among the three types of centers—regal-ritual, administrative, and mer- 
cantile—developed by Fox (1977), the regal-ritual center could be con- 
ceived as the expanded household of the ruler. That is, the administra- 
tion of the polity is in many respects an extension of household 
administration. Nonetheless, it may be that this definition of the royal 
court reduces its interpretive usefulness, since it effectively encompasses 
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all settlement and population within the urban epicenter. The nature of 
the court as a household merits further inquiry (McAnany and Plank, 
this volume). 


Status and the Dynamics of Power in the Royal Court 


In terms of the composition of courts, we need to emphasize that the defin- 
ition of court through the physical proximity to the sovereign does not nec- 
essarily imply that all the members of the court enjoyed high status. Euro- 
pean courts, such as that of Louis XIV in France, were largely occupied by 
high-status figures, and Elias (1983:17-18) called court people an elite 
group. Similar situations can be found in many other societies, yet we can- 
not assume that this was always the case. Some historically and ethno- 
graphically known courts included individuals of humble origins, those 
with physical deformity, especially dwarfs, and criminals (Amino 1993; 
Evans-Pritchard 1948; Houston 1992; Mitamura 1970; also see Inomata, this 
volume). In some cases, these individuals gained great power and eco- 
nomic wealth through their intimacy with the sovereign and by controlling 
access to the king. It should be remembered that the calculus of power, 
prestige, and wealth was likely to have been highly complex even in soci- 
eties where the courts consisted mainly of high-status individuals 
(McGuire 1983; Paynter 1989; Palka 1995). For example, the political power 
and economic wealth of some highly respected individuals, such as reli- 
gious personnel, may have been rather restricted. Thus it is misleading 
simply to characterize all of the court members as elites (for problems in 
defining elites, see Houston and Stuart, this volume). 

The wide variety in the composition of courts means that organiza- 
tional principles and the dynamics of internal power achieve singular 
prominence in any anthropological or historical investigation. In some 
societies, the position, power, and duties of each court member follow 
formal laws and sumptuary codes; in others, such prescriptions are less 
clear. Despite such variety, duties and relations among individuals in 
courts under discussion here are generally less clearly defined than in 
most industrial nations. In other words, relations between courtiers tend 
to be personal and fluid rather than professional and predefined (Elias 
1983:1). Moreover, even in societies where the positions and ranks of 
court members are hierarchically determined, some courtiers of low rank 
may gain profound influence through their personal friendship with the 
sovereign. Thus, our scope of study should encompass not only noble 
courtiers but also low-ranking members, all potentially important play- 
ers with distinct personal objectives. This also means that the court must 
always be interpretable with respect to human agents and their influence 
on institutional structures (see Giddens 1984). 
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The court is an arena of keen competition and the negotiation of power. 
Such competition can occur among different classes and factions within a 
court, as well as between a ruler and subjects, some more subservient than 
others (see Brumfiel 1994; Gailey and Patterson 1987). The implications of 
such competition are sometimes quite complex. In the Tudor court, the sov- 
ereign often took advantage of conflicts among nobles, for they served his 
or her purpose of weakening the nobility (Loades 1986:89). Nonetheless, 
rulers in many societies are often manipulated by their close attendants, 
particularly by those who handle the flow of critical information and sup- 
plicants. Courts can, in a sense, be places of qualitative imprisonment of the 
ruler, where the lord can be more vulnerable and impotent than all-power- 
ful. The vulnerability of sovereigns to manipulation may depend on their 
personal characters, as well as on their physical condition and mental state. 
This observation reiterates the fact that courts are saturated not only with 
institutionalization but with idiosyncratic, individual touches (see Reese 
1996:185). The Heian court of Japan provides a suggestive example. During 
this period, the power of nobles surpassed that of the emperor, and compe- 
tition among courtiers escalated. Nobles, however, continued to rely on the 
courtly order as the source of ultimate legitimization for their authority. 
The structure of the court served as a framework wherein such competition 
took place and helped to keep conflict under control (Hall 1974:19). All in 
all, courts are at once advantageous and dangerous places for aspiring po- 
litical actors (Anglo 1977:33; Loades 1986:190). 


Functions of the Court and Its Relation to Society 


In most preindustrial societies, a court performs essential administrative, 
judiciary, ceremonial, and diplomatic functions of the state or polity. For 
many scholars, the administrative functions are of particular interest. In 
the case of the pre-Hispanic Maya, we can reasonably assume that the 
royal court was the central ruling body of each polity. Yet, like many sim- 
ilar societies, it is probable that Maya polity administration was not seg- 
regated from other features of the court but was embedded in the multi- 
faceted entity that we call the court. In preindustrial societies, functional 
differentiation between administration and the judiciary was generally 
undeveloped. Adjustable personal relations, not legal injunctions, may 
have served as important channels for decisionmaking and the execution 
of tasks. In addition, some of administrative and diplomatic functions 
may have been carried out in elaborate ceremonial contexts. In an ex- 
treme and perhaps overinterpreted case, Geertz (1980) describes Balinese 
kingdoms as “theater states” where theatrical performance of royal 
courts, not squalid political ends, was the ultimate objective of court ac- 
tivity. Again, we do not want to overgeneralize these aspects of courts in 
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noting the immense variety in examples known to us from the anthropo- 
logical and historical literature. 

The composition, organization, functions, and symbolism of the court 
are naturally formed through their relation to the rest of society. The ad- 
ministrative functions of the court should be understood through local 
political structures. Despite the tendency toward centralization repre- 
sented by the court, a significant segment of administrative and judiciary 
functions in many traditional societies is carried out by disparate sectors 
of society, including councils at the level of local or kin groups (see 
Sanders and Webster 1988; Southall 1988; Tambiah 1976). The existence 
and continuation of a court naturally depended on material and personal 
resources extracted from society. Securing these revenues had to be criti- 
cal for every court, although doubtless these overtures were not always 
successful against the “weapons of the weak” and a potentially obdurate 
peasantry (Scott 1985). The use of numerous servants at court can, how- 
ever serve as a mechanism for distributing wealth and prestige to lower 
classes of society. Armstrong (1977:58-59) points out that such processes 
fostered the security of the court of Burgundy because so many people 
had a stake in seeing it continue and thrive. 

The scale and size of a polity and its population are just as important 
(Feinman 1998; Houston 1997). The operation of the court depends heav- 
ily on face-to-face contacts among courtiers. For many small- to medium- 
sized Maya centers, such face-to-face contacts may have been possible 
between the central authorities and the rest of the population at impor- 
tant political and ceremonial occasions. At large centers such as Tikal, 
Calakmul, and Caracol, interaction may have been quite different, of an 
austere remoteness that accentuated differences between ruler and ruled. 


Meaning in the Royal Court 


Another salient aspect of royal courts concerns the symbolic meanings 
they possessed or represented. In most societies, the court appears to rep- 
resent two contrasting meanings. One emphasizes the court as a symbol of 
societal union and as an exemplar for the rest of society (Geertz 1980). The 
other stresses the external origins of the king and court and their detach- 
ment from others (Sahlins 1985). These notions pertain to the inherently 
contradictory nature of kingship: at once remote and close, sacred and sec- 
ular, protective and dangerous (Houston and Stuart, this volume). The 
king is a distant personage who intercedes with the supernatural (Houston 
and Stuart 1996) and a close figure who metaphorically equates with the 
father/mother of the state qua household; the king reigns as a transcen- 
dental, semidivine figure and governs and administrates the mundane; the 
king connects with the sky and its supernatural forces and also with the fe- 
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cund earth that supplies food; in sum, the king resides both at the center of 
society and outside it. It is by this symbolism that the royal court distin- 
guishes itself most substantially from the secondary courts of nobles. 

Some symbolism and ideology may serve to legitimize the power and 
authority of the ruling class (Demarest 1992; Godelier 1978). Yet it is 
naive—and unwittingly reflective of current thinking—to consider that 
these ideologies were created by cynical individuals intent on exploiting a 
gullible underclass. Even when ideologies reflect the interests of rulers, it is 
more likely that royal symbolism transformed and appropriated previ- 
ously existing patterns (Bloch 1986); this symbolism attains its greatest res- 
onance when fashioned from broadly held beliefs or a common idiom of 
collective understandings (Houston and Cummins 1998). We need to re- 
member that in many cases the rulers themselves are bound by these be- 
liefs (Claessen and Oosten 1996). Royal ideology and symbolism cannot al- 
ways be understood as functional or pragmatic devices geared toward 
political purposes. Patently, the composition and organization of a court 
has mixed elements: some that project the royal ideology and symbolism 
and that cannot be explained in terms of political functionality and prag- 
matism, others that are shaped for collective or personal political purposes. 

Besides such long-enduring symbolism, the royal court constantly 
recreates its own images in the shorter term, either consciously or un- 
consciously. This process is deeply rooted in the relation of the court to 
the rest of society, in internal competition among court members, and in 
rivalry with other courts. In other sections of society, high culture em- 
bodied by courtiers serves to distinguish the privileged and to prompt 
admiration by others (see Bourdieu 1984; Baines and Yoffee 1998). Thus 
the cultural ideal and aesthetics represented by the court need to be 
maintained and enhanced incessantly by the proper education, behav- 
ior, and demeanor of its members. Conspicuous consumption and the- 
atrical spectacles by the sovereign and courtiers in the form of elaborate 
ceremonies, courtly attire, opulent banquets, magnificent residences, 
and rare commodities obtained through long-distance trade is a typical 
means of generating glorious images of the court. The acquisition, main- 
tenance, and monopoly of skilled artists and artisans who materialize el- 
ements of the cultural ideal and aesthetics are of vital interest to the 
court (Inomata, this volume). Courtly culture developed and main- 
tained in this manner can have strong effects on the rest of society. The 
court may assist the “civilizing process’”—civilized in this case may be 
specifically defined in each society from the point of view of court mem- 
bers—by imposing its discipline on society (Elias 1978; Elliott 1989:146). 
It is important to note that at the same time, noblesse oblige can become 
a burden for courtiers. Court culture, discipline, and decorum may limit 
their political options. Courtiers are usually expected to maintain ade- 
quate lifestyles, which may impose ponderous economic strains (Elias 
1983). 
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As to competition among courtiers, the refinement of rhetorical strate- 
gies of speech and posturing is a nearly ubiquitous process stimulated by 
the inherent competition in courtly settings. The emphasis on courtly cul- 
ture may reach the point where political and civic activities of courtiers 
become performance or a work of art (Elias 1978; Jaeger 1985:13-14, 258). 
Under extreme circumstances, rhetorical and theatrical excellence may 
weigh more than progress toward administrative objectives. This is one 
of the reasons some historically known states that sought to govern 
through militaristic power or effective bureaucracy saw the high culture 
of the court as an obstacle to successful rule. The Kamakura and Toku- 
gawa shogunates of Japan, for example, made conscious efforts to differ- 
entiate themselves from the emperor’s court and to maintain Spartan dis- 
cipline. Yet their attitude to imperial-court culture often remained 
ambivalent, and they, too, developed their own courtly culture, though 
based on somewhat different standards of aesthetics and refinement. 

With regard to foreign rivalry, the splendor of courtly practices can 
serve as a means of outshining other courts. Receptions for foreign en- 
voys can be occasions for both rapprochement and intense competition. 
New or lower-rank courts may import practices of prominent dynasties, 
thus promoting the diffusion of similar courtly culture beyond political 
boundaries. For this reason, well-documented practices among medieval 
and modern European courts (e.g., Armstrong 1977; Elliott 1989; Jaeger 
1985) appear highly suggestive for the study of Maya courts. 

Although court culture is based largely on mutual understandings of 
the members, it may be strongly influenced by the personality of individ- 
ual rulers (see previous text). At the Spanish court, such monarchs as 
Charles V and Philip II did overcome previous court protocol and eti- 
quette and established new patterns (Elliott 1989:151). Likewise, images 
of the court held by the rest of society often depend heavily on the 
charisma of specific rulers. In the case of England, Elizabeth was particu- 
larly successful in generating powerful and compelling images of su- 
premacy and primacy, whereas her predecessor, Mary, was not (Loades 
1986:1, 34). 


Specific Questions and Data Sets 
Significance of Court Studies 


We hope that the foregoing discussion demonstrates the importance and 
potential of court studies. Courts are fascinating in their own right, but 
they also relate to issues of traditional interest to Mayanists. These in- 
clude the nature of kingship, administrative systems, political organiza- 
tion, and social inequality. The composition and symbolism of the court 
are closely related to the nature of kingship. Without proper considera- 
tion of the former we cannot fully understand the latter (Houston and 
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Stuart 1996). Administrative systems, craft production, and political or- 
ganization need to be reviewed with respect to the symbolism, rituals, 
and internal dynamics of the court. Moreover, a quick review of royal 
courts reminds us that the nature of social inequality is far more complex 
than a simplistic view that labels the courtiers as an elite. The specific fo- 
cus on the court helps to bring together different strategies and ap- 
proaches: a social-scientific approach that addresses the abstract models 
of political organization, a humanistic approach that focuses on dynastic 
histories and people, and an analytic approach to institutions insofar as 
they can be reconstructed from available information. 


Questions to Be Examined 


With these points in mind, we planned this book so that it would examine 
a variety of questions regarding royal courts of the ancient Maya. Which 
subgroups constituted a royal court? Were its organizational principles 
based mainly on kinship or other institutional bases, or did they consist of 
more fluid personal relations (Sanders and Webster 1988)? Were the dead 
considered a part of the court, as in the case of the Inka? Is Lévi-Strauss’s 
concept of “house society” an appropriate model (Lévi-Strauss 1982; 
Carsten and Hugh-Jones 1995)? In what way is the royal court comparable 
to or different from other households? These questions lead to the issue of 
group dynamics. What role did each member and subgroup play? What 
role did court artisans and scribes discharge (Coe 1973, 1977; Helms 1993; 
Reents-Budet 1994)? How can we analyze power relations among court 
members and between the court and other sectors of society (Gailey and 
Patterson 1987)? How was gender ideology perceived in a court? 

The questions continue. What kind of administrative functions did a 
court carry out and how? What sustained the court in material terms? (In 
basic terms, how did people in the court eat?) What was the mechanism 
of tribute extraction? Should a Maya court be viewed as an exemplary 
center for the rest of society or as a focus of a theater state (Geertz 1980; 
Tate 1992)? Or did it emphasize transcendence and external origins that 
contrasted with and were detached from other parts of Maya society 
(Evans-Pritchard 1948; Sahlins 1985)? Are there any common cosmologi- 
cal themes that shaped the royal courts of different polities, including 
tropes of centrality, quadripartition, landscape, and mythic conflation 
with heroic or creator beings in remote time? 


Data Sets 


In addressing such questions, this book and its companion volume bring 
together data from archaeology, epigraphy, iconography, and ethnohis- 
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tory. As mentioned, the royal court as an architectural entity is a primary 
source of information. In the case of the ancient Maya, large-building 
complexes, often called palaces, most likely served as royal courts in this 
sense (Kowalski 1987; Harrison 1970). Although palaces are among the 
most conspicuous remains at Maya sites, our understanding of their 
functions and meanings has been rather limited. Recent excavations at 
various Maya sites are providing detailed information about palace ar- 
chitecture and activities conducted in these complexes (Ball 1993; Chase 
and Chase 1996; Folan et al. 1995; Hansen 1998; Sharer, Miller, and 
Traxler 1992; Valdés and Fahsen 1995). Palaces, however, were not the 
only locations where court activities took place. Some court members 
probably lived and conducted part of their duties in buildings outside of 
royal palaces (Houston et al. 1998; Inomata 1995; Webster 1989). In addi- 
tion, the ruler and his or her entourage may have possessed more than 
one residence and may have visited other locations for administrative, 
diplomatic, and religious purposes (Geertz 1977; Houston 1993; Stuart 
and Houston 1994). 

Another important set of data derives from epigraphic and iconographic 
studies. These present vivid images of activities in royal courts and of the 
people who participated in them. Such people are not easily accessible in 
the archaeological record other than as the occupants of rich but nonregal 
graves and as the probable occupants of smaller palaces. Until recently, 
epigraphy and iconography primarily provided evidence of rulers, largely 
because these figures formed the principal rhetorical emphasis of stone 
monuments examined by Proskouriakoff. New decipherments of titles and 
other glyphs substantially augment the dramatis personae of the Maya 
court (Houston 1993; Ringle 1990; Stuart 1995; Schele and Miller 1986). In 
addition, ceramic paintings often depict numerous individuals engaged in 
courtly activities and offer abundant information for the study of courts 
(Coe 1973; Reents-Budet 1994). The study of this particular type of media 
has been facilitated enormously by splendid roll-out pictures of vase paint- 
ings by Justin Kerr (1989-1997). Mural paintings, too, represent some of the 
most detailed images of court life (Miller 1986). 

Finally, ethnohistoric documents from the Early Colonial period pro- 
vide detailed information on the court that is unavailable for earlier peri- 
ods (Braswell 1996; Carmack 1981; Hill and Monaghan 1987; Restall 1997; 
Roys 1943). Important in themselves, these data also serve as sources of 
analogy for Classic courts. 


Organization of the Book 


This effort consists of two volumes. The present Volume 1 includes two 
parts: “Theoretical and Thematic Approaches” and “Comparative Views 
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and Conclusions.” Volume 2 presents chapters discussing royal courts at 
specific centers and areas. In Part 1 of this volume, the theoretical and 
thematic section, contributors present theoretical frameworks for the 
study of courts and itemize important issues to be examined. In addition, 
epigraphic and iconographic data are synthesized from across the Maya 
region. First, Inomata deals with the identity and roles of nonroyal mem- 
bers of the court from a comparative perspective. The theme of Houston 
and Stuart’s chapter is the power play between rulers and secondary 
lords, who are identified by title and by context. McAnany and Plank dis- 
cuss the questions of the court as a household and the role of domestic 
space. In the following chapter, Webster examines spatial aspects of the 
court by analyzing the layout of palaces at major Classic Maya centers. 
Martin also analyzes architectural settings of the court and discusses 
their implications for the understanding of court organization. Reents- 
Budet reviews court scenes depicted in ceramic vase paintings, focusing 
on their architectural elements. 

In the first chapter of Part 2, Evans examines the Aztec royal court and 
builds on her long-standing archaeological and ethnohistorical research 
(Evans 1991). Rich ethnohistoric information on the Aztec court presents 
valuable analogies for Mayanist readers. In the last contribution, Coe 
presents his concluding remarks, referring to the entire book. He makes a 
resounding plea for closer attention to Maya iconography, where courtly 
life comes alive like nowhere else. 


Note 


Many of the ideas presented here were developed and refined through conversa- 
tions and discussion with the participants of the conference and the contributors 
to the volume. We are particularly indebted to David Webster and anonymous re- 
viewers for their insightful comments on earlier drafts of this introduction. 
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King’s People 


Classic Maya Courtiers in 
a Comparative Perspective 


TAKESHI INOMATA 


Developments in epigraphic decipherment, iconographic studies, settle- 
ment survey, and extensive excavations since the 1950s have drastically 
changed our view of Classic Maya society. We now know that it was 
headed not by priests who were preoccupied with astronomical calcula- 
tions but by kings and nobles who fought and competed with each other.’ 

It is equally clear that the Classic Maya had royal courts with numerous 
courtiers, Yet we are barely beginning to understand the composition and 
functions of such an entity. The rulers, who were the center of the courts, 
are relatively visible in the epigraphic, iconographic, and archaeological 
record, but other members of courts are poorly understood. These 
courtiers, however, probably played significant roles in the administrative, 
religious, and diplomatic affairs of the polities. The study of these court 
members is critical for a better understanding of Classic Maya society. 

As discussed in the introduction of this volume, for my purpose a 
court is rather loosely defined as a group of individuals, including the 
ruler and those who assist and attend this person in physical proximity, 
generally in culturally ordered spatial settings. These spatial spheres 
may also be referred to as courts in English and other languages. Specific 
definitions of court depend on the research questions and interests of 
each scholar. In my opinion, universal, a priori definitions are unproduc- 
tive. A more detailed view of a court emerges only through the examina- 
tion of data in the context of specific cultural and historical situations. 
Within this definition of court, the focus of my chapter is on court mem- 
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bers, excluding close family members of the ruler such as spouses and 
children. I use the terms courtier and court member synonymously, includ- 
ing not only high officials but also low-status individuals without official 
rank. They are assumed to have spent significant time inside or near the 
royal palace, and some of them probably accompanied the ruler when he 
or she left the palace. As discussed later, I believe that access and physical 
proximity to the ruler are important factors that affect the power of indi- 
viduals, particularly where the ruler claims divine authority. 

In this chapter, I address three major questions regarding the Classic 
Maya courtiers. What did they do? Who were they? And where did they 
live and work? I do not intend to give exhaustive treatments to such large 
problems. The main objective of the chapter is to lay out theoretical is- 
sues involved in these questions, as seen from a comparative perspective. 
First, I briefly review types of work carried out by Classic Maya court 
members. Though our understanding is still limited, some information 
concerning this question is readily available from archaeology, epigra- 
phy, iconography, and ethnohistory. Thus, this section provides a neces- 
sary basis for discussion. Our understanding of the next questions is 
even more limited, and direct evidence is yet more scarce. As to the ques- 
tion of who the courtiers were, I discuss theoretical problems involved in 
the origins and recruitment of court members rather than trying to give 
direct answers to the question. These theoretical problems are closely re- 
lated to the power relations between rulers and courtiers, as well as to 
the nature of kingship. I then examine the spatial settings in which 
courtly activities and interactions took place. As discussed in the intro- 
ductory chapter of this volume, such spatial patterns inherently reflect 
the organization and behavior of courts. 


Work at the Court 


The Maya court probably consisted of numerous individuals who were 
responsible for various types of courtly work. Their principal duties may 
have included polity administration, adjudication, diplomacy, ritual and 
ceremonial activities, artistic and scribal production, and attending to 
various needs of the royal family, ranging from food and clothing to en- 
tertainment. Although some of their activities are depicted or reflected in 
the epigraphic, iconographic, and archaeological record, many others are 
only subjects of speculation. By listing these possible types of work, Iam 
by no means suggesting that they are distinct categories. It is probable 
that an individual often fulfilled more than one of these duties and that 
some ceremonies, for example, had administrative, diplomatic, and reli- 
gious functions at the same time. Yet such conceptualization is a crucial 
step to decoding the organization and operation of the court. 
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Royal Household Management 


The royal court serves in part as the household of the ruler (Elias 1983:41; 
Sanders and Webster 1988. See also Inomata and Houston, this volume; 
McAnany and Plank, this volume). Those who looked after daily needs 
of the sovereign and the royal family must have been an essential part of 
the court. According to Landa, an official called a caluac was responsible 
for the management of the ruler’s household in Contact-period Yucatan: 


[A caluac] kept account with the towns and with those who ruled them; and 
to them was sent notice of what was needed in the house of their lord, such 
as birds, maize, honey, salt, fish, game, cloth and other things, and the caluac 
always went to the house of his lord, in order to see what was wanted and 
provided it immediately, since his house was, as it were, the office of his 
lord. (Tozzer 1941:26) 


It is possible that Classic courts had similar officials. Moreover, the 
court must have included those who cooked for the royal family and ser- 
vants who took care of other domestic needs. There may also have been 
royal guards and entertainers for the ruler. 


Polity Administration 


The central question related to the royal court is its administrative func- 
tion. Historically known courts of preindustrial societies handled polity 
administration in a variety of manners. Before I address this aspect of the 
Classic Maya court, a discussion of essential parameters is in order. An im- 
portant problem that we need to consider is the relation between the royal 
court and bureaucracy. The latter is a social institution specialized in state 
administration and related affairs. Its organization is clearly defined by 
laws. This means that at least in the ideal, duties are associated with re- 
spective posts rather than with persons, and the pattern of interaction 
among its members is shaped by predefined procedures between official 
posts rather than by personal connections. Bureaucracy is supposed to op- 
erate in official and collective interests, whether of the entire society or of 
the ruling class. However, the royal court, as mentioned, is first the sover- 
eign’s household, into which polity administration and other functions 
may be incorporated. Its organization may be more fluid, and the relations 
among its members tend to be more personal (Inomata and Houston, this 
volume). Idiosyncratic and egocentric interests of its members, as opposed 
to official ones, may significantly affect the operation of the court. 

A good example of the development of bureaucracy can be seen in 
China. The Chinese bureaucracy, which developed over a period of mil- 
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lennia, culminated in the Ming and Qing dynasties (1368-1912), in which 
bureaucrats were selected from various parts of society through rigorous 
state exams. Those who survived this process formed the body of the 
Chinese administrative apparatus. An elaborate system of ministries and 
offices was defined by legal codes and was headed by the emperor as the 
supreme leader (Miyazaki 1992; Tonami 1998). Only a small number of 
these state officials stayed temporarily inside the Forbidden City, or the 
royal palace. Those who resided inside the palace on a permanent basis 
were the emperor, his untitled sons, and a large number of females and 
eunuchs (Mitamura 1970). These residents of the Forbidden City formed 
the essential part of the royal court, that is, the court as a royal house- 
hold. In other words, the Ming and Qing dynasties of China represent 
one end of a continuum among preindustrial societies where the royal 
court and bureaucracy were relatively well-separated. 

We need to remember that the royal court and bureaucracy are not nec- 
essarily mutually exclusive. Even in Ming- and Qing-period China, bu- 
reaucratic organization depended heavily on personal relations with the 
emperor, and bureaucrats were not well-specialized in specific tasks, as in- 
dicated by Weber (1968). Moreover, the formalized bureaucratic structure 
was in reality often threatened and compromised by interventions of court 
eunuchs, who sought power mainly through informal resources such as 
personal favor elicited from the emperor (see further on). An example from 
Japan also illustrates a complex relation between the court and bureau- 
cracy. Japan adapted the elaborate bureaucratic system of China in the sev- 
enth century. Yet unlike in China, the bureaucratic structure in Japan was 
incorporated into court organization with its high positions occupied by 
court nobles. Efforts toward the establishment of an effective bureaucratic 
system centered on the emperor failed during the Heian period (794-1192), 
as the power of noble houses grew and eventually surpassed that of the 
emperor. Although bureaucratic positions continued to function as the 
source of ultimate legitimization for noble courtiers, political initiatives 
came from noble houses rather than from the central state institution. The 
bureaucratic structure served primarily as a framework within which po- 
litical struggle among noble houses took place and as a means to keep such 
conflict under control (Hall 1974:10, 19; Hurst 1974:54). 

Many preindustrial societies lacked a formal bureaucracy, and the state 
administrative mechanism was undifferentiated from the court as a 
household. In other words, the royal court functioned as the central body 
of polity administration. Political decisionmaking and the execution of 
administrative tasks may have proceeded less formally with personal 
connections and situational discretion weighing more than predefined 
procedures. Examples of these societies include some traditional African 
kingdoms where rulers claimed divine authority (Kuper 1947; Mair 
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1977). Formal court ranks and positions usually existed in these societies, 
although they may not have been so elaborate as in the Chinese bureau- 
cracy and may not have been so explicitly geared to pragmatic function- 
ality. As in Heian-period Japan, such court ranks and positions may have 
provided a framework for political struggles. 

When the administrative section and the court as a royal household are 
undifferentiated, polity administration may be understood in a sense as 
an extension of royal household management (Sanders and Webster 
1988:524). The authority of the king may be based on or developed from 
the patriarchal or matriarchal authority in a household. In addition, the 
conceptual and procedural distinction between polity administration 
and royal household management may be blurred. In other words, the 
same official may deal simultaneously with polity administration and 
royal household management without making any conceptual distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of work. This characterization may even ap- 
ply, though in lesser degree, to larger monarchical states with a bureau- 
cracy. Elias (1983:41-44) has argued that even the authority of pre- 
Revolutionary French kings was based on domestic authority as the mas- 
ter of a house. The administration of the country was an extension of the 
management of the royal household. 

It is important that there is no categorical distinction separating Chi- 
nese-style bureaucracy, the Japanese-style fusion of bureaucracy and 
court, and the court without bureaucracy. I would rather regard them as 
parts of a continuum. By saying this, I am not suggesting that complex 
questions of bureaucracy and court can be collapsed into one dimension. 
Yet the relations between bureaucracy and court discussed previously 
represent one aspect of polity administration. I believe that such concep- 
tualization is useful in guiding our inquiry into Classic Maya society, 
where direct evidence is limited. 

Where does the Classic Maya administrative system fall on this contin- 
uum? Direct evidence for administrative work in Classic Maya society is 
scarce. Such practical work was not a very attractive theme for glyphic 
and iconographic representation; nor did it leave clear material remains 
for archaeologists. Despite this paucity of data, I am inclined to think that 
in most Classic Maya polities formal bureaucracy was undeveloped (see 
Sanders and Webster 1988). Although epigraphic studies indicate that 
there were various titles (Houston and Stuart, this volume), they do not 
appear to represent clear definitions of bureaucratic duties. Spatial pat- 
terns of Maya courts, discussed further on, also provide evidence, albeit 
circumstantial, for weak bureaucratic development. The royal court was 
probably the main body of polity administration. 

Although we do not have direct evidence, I suspect that the operation 
of the Classic Maya court was based heavily on personal relations among 
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courtiers, not just on legally defined functions of court positions. The 
conceptual and procedural distinction between polity administration 
and royal household management may have been rather blurred. Like- 
wise, there may not have been clear differentiation between administra- 
tion and adjudication. Landa indicated that in Contact-period Yucatan 
both administrative and judiciary affairs were handled by high officials, 
which he called principales, or “leading men” (Tozzer 1941:87, 123; see 
also Roys 1933:190). Procedures during the Classic period may have been 
similar. I further speculate that court organization with various titles was 
geared to something more than mere administrative functionality. It 
probably served as a framework and arena of competition among court 
members and as a source of legitimation for competing individuals and 
groups. I will come back to these questions as I examine related theoreti- 
cal issues. 


Diplomacy 


Diplomatic affairs are among the essential functions of many historically 
known courts. Even in modern nations, including England and Japan, 
the primary pragmatic function of royalty is diplomacy. This is partly be- 
cause royalty, even in an industrialized state, is the ultimate symbolic 
representation of the entire society. At the same time, in traditional soci- 
eties, foreign relations developed and reinforced through royal visits and 
courtly ceremonies can be critical sources of prestige, authority, power, 
and even economic gains for rulers. In the case of the Classic Maya, the 
importance of courts in diplomatic affairs with other centers is well rep- 
resented in the epigraphic and iconographic record. Rulers appear to 
have played a central role, visiting different centers and receiving rulers 
and emissaries of other dynasties (Houston 1993; Reents-Budet 
1994:253-255). Various retainers probably accompanied and assisted the 
rulers in these events. In some cases, emissaries from distant centers may 
have occupied important positions in royal courts. For example, Panel 19 
of Dos Pilas depicts a possible emissary from Calakmul participating in 
an important ritual of the local dynasty. He seems even to have operated 
as a tutor or guardian of a local royal scion (Houston 1993:115). 


Military Duties 


Another form of foreign interaction is war. Militaristic themes are con- 
spicuous in epigraphic and iconographic representations of the Classic 
Maya and were deeply ingrained in the Maya ideology of kingship. Like 
many traditional societies, the Classic Maya probably did not have stand- 
ing armies or military command structures clearly differentiated from 
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administration and other polity functions (Hassig 1992). It is likely that 
some court members played leading military roles at the time of war, as 
suggested by Bonampak murals and other epigraphic and iconographic 
data (see Miller in the forthcoming volume 2 of this book). 


Ceremonies 


Among the primary concerns of the Classic Maya royal court were rituals 
and ceremonies, which are clearly documented in the iconographic and 
epigraphic record. In many of these events, rulers appear to have played 
a central role, if accompanied by numerous courtiers. Activities carried 
out by court members probably included the planning and logistical or- 
ganization of ceremonies, priestly duties, musical performance, and 
dance. Some of these activities are also reflected in archaeological re- 
mains, such as temple buildings, incensarios, and bloodletters. Reents- 
Budet (this volume) describes such matters in rich detail, and I shall keep 
my discussion to a minimum (Reents-Budet, this volume; Miller, vol. 2, 
forthcoming). Important questions are how royal household rituals and 
state ceremonies were articulated and whether courtiers played different 
roles in the two types of ritual. Many rituals, such as those related to 
royal ancestor worship, had both meanings, but others, including period- 
ending ceremonies and the sacrifice of war captives, may have been of a 
more public nature. The fusion of royal household rituals and public cer- 
emonies may also have underlain polity administration as an extension 
of household management and kingship based on the domestic authority 
of the master of a house. 


Scribal and Artistic Work 


There is abundant evidence indicating that artistic and scribal work was 
common among royal courtiers (Coe 1977; Coe and Kerr 1997; Fash 1991; 
Inomata 1995; Reents-Budet 1994; Stuart 1987). It is also likely that those 
who painted codices and kept astronomical records worked in the social 
and physical proximity of the rulers (Coe and Kerr 1997). Many of them 
may also have been responsible for administrative duties and religious 
tasks, and their artistic products played an important role in gift ex- 
change during diplomatic occasions (Reents-Budet 1994). 


Social Identity of Court Members 


Who were these Classic Maya courtiers? How were they appointed to 
these positions? Direct data regarding such questions are even more lim- 
ited. Some courtiers probably belonged to royal bloodlines; others may 
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have been hereditary nobles. We also need to consider the possibility that 
certain important positions in the court were not hereditary, and some of 
them may have been filled by individuals of humble origins. Two impor- 
tant theoretical issues pertain to these questions. One is the set of power 
relations between the ruler and nobles, as well as among court members, 
and the other is the symbolic meaning of the court. 


Power Relations Between the Sovereign and Nobles 


An important factor affecting the power of the ruler in relation to other 
royalties and hereditary nobles is how the right to court positions is de- 
fined (Mair 1977:62). In many traditional societies, polygamy is a common 
practice among the royalty, and their descendants procreate quickly. These 
royal descendants can become sources of internal conflict and feud. Like- 
wise, hereditary nobles are often competitors of the ruler, although they 
can at the same time be assistants to the sovereign. The power of nobles 
may be based on their own independent resources, such as exclusive land- 
holdings, rights to tribute collection, and their own network of personal re- 
lations. Yet participation in the royal court and proximity to the ruler, as 
well as attendance at rituals and access to foreign dignitaries through the 
court, can be important sources of authority, prestige, and political power. 
Court officials recruited directly by the ruler rather than coming to office 
by birthright may become the most loyal aides and can be a measure to 
protect the power of the ruler against competition from other royal lines 
and hereditary nobles. Courtiers who work close to the ruler share and 
handle vital information about the sovereign, polity administration, and 
foreign diplomacy. It may be more desirable for the ruler to have loyal 
aides rather than competitors on his or her side. 

A good example of how the balance between social stratification and 
mobility affects the power of the sovereign can be seen in pre-Revolu- 
tionary France. Although hereditary nobles occupied important offices in 
the court of Louis XIV, their power was restricted by the legal prohibition 
to engage in any commercial enterprise. In addition, a certain level of so- 
cial mobility was maintained, since prosperous bourgeoisie could buy a 
title. According to Elias (1983:68-—71), this combination of rigidity and 
mobility of social stratification was an important component of royal ab- 
solutism. Keenly aware of threats from nobles, Louis XIV deliberately 
controlled social mobility in the interest of royal preeminence by distrib- 
uting titles to rich bourgeois families and by alleviating or preventing the 
impoverishment of noble families through the awarding of court offices 
(Elias 1983:68-71). 

In some historically known societies, the ruler chose individuals he or 
she held in high personal regard as members of the court. Some of these 
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favorites came from nonnoble groups. In the Dahomey kingdom of West 
Africa, councillors and high officials were appointed by the king exclu- 
sively from commoner families (Lombard 1967:82). Evans-Pritchard 
(1971:183, 184) noted that Zande kings selected commoner boys to be his 
pages, for they were required to keep the king’s secrets and serve as the 
king’s spies. In the Song dynasty of China, the emperor himself chose bu- 
reaucrats from various social classes through the device of state examina- 
tions, also filling the court with eunuchs of humble origins. As a result, 
the noble class that occupied important bureaucratic positions in the 
Tang dynasty lost power during the Song period (Tonami 1998). In other 
societies, certain court positions were hereditary or officials were chosen 
from noble classes. In the Yamato dynasty of Japan, important state of- 
fices were filled by hereditary nobles, and the power of the emperor was 
often threatened or surpassed by that of nobles. Other societies fall in the 
middle of this continuum. For example, in the Hausa kingdom, certain 
offices were hereditary, and others were nonhereditary (Smith 1967:105). 

How were Classic Maya court officials chosen? Although we do not 
have explicit evidence regarding this question, circumstantial data sug- 
gest that hereditary nobles possessed strong power and occupied many 
of the court offices. Excavations of large elite residential structures at 
Classic Maya centers often show long, continuous histories of occupa- 
tion. In some cases, textual information indicates that the residents of 
these buildings enjoyed a close relation to the ruler (Webster 1989). It is 
most likely that the inhabitants of many so-called elite residences were 
hereditary nobles who also occupied important positions in the royal 
court. This situation may be comparable to that of the Contact period in 
Yucatan, in which hereditary nobles called al mehenob apparently occu- 
pied many crucial court offices (Roys 1933; Tozzer 1941:62). 

Among these elusive courtiers, royal scribes and artists left us a reason- 
able amount of information about themselves (Figure 2.1) (Coe 1977; Coe 
and Kerr 1997; Fash 1989; Inomata 1995; Reents-Budet 1994; Stuart 1987, 
1989). They often inscribed their names in hieroglyphic texts, and some of 
their activities resulted in archaeologically recognizable material remains 
such as ink pots, pigment grinders, and refuse from artistic production. 
Epigraphic evidence suggests that some scribe-artists were of royal or no- 
ble origins (Closs 1992; Stuart 1989a). Excavations at Copan demonstrated 
that Str. N9-82, an elaborate residence, was occupied by a noble scribe 
(Webster 1989). These scribe-artists were, in a sense, the intellectuals of 
Maya society and held the esoteric knowledge of religion, myths, astron- 
omy, and the calendrical system; presumably, they went through a long pe- 
riod of training (Coe and Kerr 1997). It is likely that most scribe-artists 
were born into the royal or noble classes. This pattern was not limited to 
the Maya area, since in many other parts of Mesoamerica scribal duties 
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FIGURE 2.1 Shell ornament found in Str. M8-10 of Aguateca. The glyphic text 
records a personal name followed by the scribal title its‘aat. The carving on the 
other side probably depicts the scribe. Drawing by Fernando Luin. Courtesy of 
Vanderbilt University Press. 


were discharged by nobles. The religion, calendar system, and other 
knowledge transmitted and developed by these scribe-artists, along with 
the products they made, such as stone monuments, were essential for en- 
hancing the prestige and authority of the royal and noble classes and for 
maintaining the unity of a Maya polity. Classic Maya scribe-artists were 
not powerless “attached specialists” (Brumfiel and Earle 1987; Costin 1991) 
who simply produced artistic goods at the behest of the ruler; they were 
central players in the royal court who competed for high status and power 
by using their scarce skills and knowledge. 


Nonnoble and Female Members of the Court and the Ruler’s Power 


Even though nobles may have occupied important positions in the Maya 
court, this does not mean that all court positions were hereditary. Accord- 
ing to Landa (Tozzer 1941:112-113, 122-123), a prominent office of the 
Contact-period Yucatan—the nacom—was filled by election. It is likely 
that Classic Maya courts included similar positions. We need also to con- 
sider the possibility that some court officials were chosen from nonnoble 
classes. In particular, dwarfs depicted in Classic Maya art may generally 
have been court members of nonnoble origins (Figure 2.2) (Houston 
1992; Miller 1985; Miller and Taube 1993:8). 

In many historically known societies ruled by divine kings—including 
Classic Maya polities—some of the ruler’s close attendants were of rather 
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unusual nature or origins, such as eu- 
nuchs, foreigners, criminals, and indi- 
viduals with physical deformities. As 
mentioned, Chinese courts were filled 
with eunuchs, who were originally of 
lower classes or from criminal or for- 
eign backgrounds. Likewise, the kings 
of Benin of West Africa kept numerous 
dwarfs and deaf people in the court. 
Dwarfs and hunchbacks also enjoyed 
privileged status in the Aztec court 
(Linné 1943; Sahagún 1950-1982: Book 
8, ch. 10, ill. 64; also see Evans, this vol- 
ume). In Ottoman Turkey, eunuchs of 
European and black African origins oc- 
cupied important posts in the court of 
the sultan. In the Dahomey kingdom of 
West Africa, many members of the 
royal court, including the king’s guards, 
were females, and most others were eu- 
nuchs (Lombard 1967:83). In the Yoruba 
kingdom, leading officials were eu- 
nuchs (Morton-Williams 1967:62-63). In 
some other African kingdoms, foreign- 
ers were recruited as courtiers. 

That these individuals are less likely 
to cause problems with the ruler’s 
wives and harems is probably not the 
only reason they were recruited to 
courtly service. They protect and en- 
hance the power and authority of the 
sovereign in the following ways. First, 
eunuchs, dwarfs, and foreigners do not 
have strong kinship bases for their 
support or are unable to produce their 
own descendants. Thus, they are un- 
likely to become threats to sovereign 
power. Having these individuals as 
close aides may be more advantageous 
for the ruler than having nobles who 
are major competitors. Second, they 
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FIGURE 2.2 Dos Pilas Stela 
14 depicting a dwarf 
accompanying a ruler. 
Drawing by Stephen 
Houston (1993: Figure 3-24). 
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buttress the divine nature of royal authority. In traditional societies, the 
divine nature claimed by the rulers was often the principal basis of their 
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authority and power (Houston and Stuart 1996). Kings, however, were 
human beings who had to conduct ordinary human activities, such as 
eating and sleeping. This contradiction between the belief of divine king- 
ship and the reality as human beings had to be dealt with. This may be 
one of the reasons why divine kings often surrounded themselves with 
taboos. In many African kingdoms, rulers were not supposed to be seen 
while they were eating. Attendants from outside the kingdom or with 
marked physical abnormalities proved effective in fashioning a veil of 
mystery over royal activities and in maintaining symbolic distance from 
subjects. 

Whereas some dwarfs depicted in Classic Maya art appear to be 
mythological (Houston 1992), others are clearly historical figures. In par- 
ticular, Burial 24 under Str. 5D-33 of Tikal contained the remains of a 
dwarf who may have accompanied his defunct ruler (Coe 1990:540-543; 
Coggins 1975:371). They are often depicted with rulers, indicating their 
importance in the court. Some authors suggested that royal inbreeding 
led to dwarfism, so such individuals might well be of royal origins 
(Miller 1985; Schele and Miller 1986). It is equally possible that such indi- 
viduals with rare physical characteristics were recruited from various so- 
cial classes (Miller 1985). Depictions of dwarfs appear to emphasize their 
physical characteristics rather than their origins. Given the relatively 
common appearance of dwarfs in Maya art, I am inclined to think that at 
least some of them came from outside royal bloodlines and the precincts 
of power and prestige. Evans (this volume) points out that dwarfs and 
hunchbacks of the Aztec court were recruited from various classes. It is 
probable that Classic Maya dwarfs served to protect the power of the 
ruler in the ways previously discussed. 

Cross-culturally, females are pivotal figures at royal court. In some 
cases they may simply constitute a harem, but in others they occupy 
prominent courtly positions. As mentioned, members of the Dahomey 
court, including the king’s guards, were mostly females (Lombard 
1967:83). Women commonly appear in depictions of courts in Classic 
Maya ceramic paintings. Some of them seem to have performed impor- 
tant roles at court. Questions regarding females in the Maya court are 
discussed in more detail by Houston and Stuart (this volume). 

Nonnoble and female members of the court not only serve the pur- 
poses of the ruler but also are themselves important navigators of court 
politics. For the members of the royal court, their physical proximity to 
the ruler and his or her favor can become even more important sources of 
power and authority than birth or education. Thus power relations at 
court cannot be understood solely in terms of the rigid order of official 
court ranking and titles. For example, in China disrespected and poorly 
educated eunuchs from unprivileged groups often had greater power 
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than hereditary nobles and highly educated bureaucrats. Chinese politi- 
cal scenes were often characterized by power struggles between bureau- 
crats and eunuchs. Bureaucrats used a wide range of formalized re- 
sources for political competition, including bureaucratic positions, high 
social status, and their education and culture demonstrated through state 
exams. Eunuchs, in contrast, relied heavily on informal resources such as 
personal relations with and favors from the powerful, particularly the 
emperor (Mitamura 1970). In the case of the Classic Maya, we may never 
learn such historical details and subtleties. Yet we need to remember the 
complex and fluid nature of court politics. Courts are often arenas of in- 
tense competition among those who aspire to power and high status 
through the affection, regard, and propinquity of the ruler. We need to 
consider not only static, structural aspects of the court—a necessary 
foundation for our analysis—but its dynamism resulting from the inter- 
play and motivations of human agents. 


Symbolic Meanings of the Court 


The organization and composition of a court concern not only practical 
functionality but symbolic meanings. The symbolism of a court is closely 
related to that of kingship. Symbolic meanings associated with the court 
and kingship can be understood at two levels. One refers to emic mean- 
ings given in each society, and the other deals with themes that can be 
discerned cross-culturally. The former may be related to myths narrating 
the origin of the dynasty, the order of the universe, or the composition of 
the pantheon. Such meanings of court and king are deeply embedded in 
the cultural tradition of each society. 

With respect to cross-cultural patterns, noble members of the courts 
may represent high culture and aesthetic and thus be exemplars of soci- 
etal ideals (see Baines and Yoffee 1998; Geertz 1980). Conversely, eunuchs 
and physically deformed individuals in the court seem to represent the 
opposite of noble elegance. Eunuchs, dwarfs, and hunchbacks, as well as 
foreigners, symbolize “contraries” to the ordinary and to the norms of so- 
ciety. They make the court extraordinary and foreign to the rest of society. 
These apparently contradictory themes associated with royal courts can 
also be seen in the symbolism of kingship (see Inomata and Houston, this 
volume). The king resides at the center of society, representing societal 
union (Geertz 1980). At the same time, the king remains outside of soci- 
ety, stressing external origins and detachment from others (Sahlins 1985). 
In this light, noble courtiers, along with court etiquette and ceremonies, 
may embody the cultural ideal of society, whereas dwarfs, foreigners, 
and others create and reify the court as liminal space that transcends and 
detaches from the remainder of society. Naturally, there is wide variation 
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in court symbolism among different societies, a variation likely related to 
organizational and compositional differences in royal courts. 

The foregoing observations also apply to the Classic Maya court. No- 
ble courtiers in Classic Maya society were responsible not only for cere- 
monies and other courtly activities but also for creating artistic objects, 
recording astronomical observations, and transmitting esoteric knowl- 
edge. Classic Maya noble courtiers appear to embody high culture and 
aesthetics in a more direct way than those in many other societies. The 
presence of dwarfs and hunchbacks in the Classic Maya court, in con- 
trast, represents a symbolic theme that stands in contradiction to the 
presence of noble courtiers. The Classic Maya certainly gave their own 
cultural meanings to dwarfism, as do the modern Maya (Houston 1992; 
Miller 1985; Schele 1997:151). There should have been emic explanations 
for the presence of physically deformed individuals in the court, al- 
though these are not easy to recover from available evidence. Chase and 
Chase (1994:58-59) have suggested that dwarfs were believed to have 
free access to the underworld and that in some cases they served to lay 
out corpses and goods in burials, going through tomb entrances too 
small to admit a normal-sized human. Miller and Samayoa (1998:58-60) 
have pointed out that dwarfs often accompany the maize god in Maya 
art and have suspected that they may be personifications of the stunted 
second ear common to maize plants. The presence of dwarfs in the Maya 
court may have recreated this mythical theme with the king personifying 
the maize god. At the same time, Classic Maya dwarfs and hunchbacks 
may reflect the symbolism frequently seen in other courts around the 
world. Classic Maya dwarfs may have worked as mediators with the un- 
derworld, but they may also have served to make the entire court a limi- 
nal space through their mere presence. 


Spatial Settings of Court Activities 


As I consider the physical proximity to the sovereign as the primary pa- 
rameter in defining a court, spatial settings, in which court members live 
and work, become critically important in investigating the nature of 
royal courts. Such spatial settings may even reflect the degree of central- 
ization of power and of the bureaucratic formalization of administrative 
functions. An example from Japan is suggestive in this regard. 

During the sixth and early seventh centuries A.D. in Japan, the bureau- 
cratic administrative system was still underdeveloped. State politics were 
strongly affected by interests and schemes of powerful noble clans, and 
were shaped through personal and kin connections among nobles and the 
royal family. Political activities were spatially diffused among different 
noble houses. Drastic change took place through the Taika reform in the 
seventh century, during which the Chinese bureaucratic system was im- 
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ported and efforts toward the imperial centralization of power were 
made. A Chinese style of city planning was also adopted, and state offices 
were placed in the royal palace complex. Ministers and other bureaucrats 
were required to commute between their residences and these state of- 
fices. The official ranking system of courtiers established during this pe- 
riod was also defined in spatial terms. Rankings referred to the seating or- 
der in the court: Those who sat closest to the emperor were in the highest 
rank, and those who stayed farthest from the sovereign were in the low- 
est. These rankings directly determined the status of courtiers. Among 
this welter of bureaucrats, a small number of highest-level nobles formed 
the core of the state administrative system. They were also defined in spa- 
tial terms: They were called tenjobito, which literally meant “those who 
were allowed into the imperial residence” (Yamaguchi 1994). 

As the power of noble houses threatened imperial authority during the 
Heian period, spatial settings of political activities also changed. Al- 
though state offices in the imperial palace complex and formal political 
procedures in these offices remained, a significant portion of political ac- 
tivities was dispersed into the house headquarters, or mandokoro, of pow- 
erful noble families. As a result, the boundary between state administra- 
tion and the private affairs of noble houses, such as the management of 
their lands and retainers, became substantially blurred. Hall (1974:19) 
states: “The constantly changing pattern of power-holding within the 
court group can be traced architecturally, therefore, by following the rise 
and fall of individual families as their residences flourished or decayed 
and by identifying the shifting locus of prime influence as it moved from 
one residential headquarters to another.” 

I do not mean that such patterns of spatial concentration and diffusion 
of political activities correlate directly with the concentration of power or 
the formalization of administrative mechanism. Still, spatial settings of 
courtly activities, which may be addressed more easily through archaeol- 
ogy than are other features of the court, provide important clues as to the 
nature of polity administration and power in courtly systems. 


Aguateca Court 


To examine spatial settings of Classic Maya courts, I first discuss an ex- 
ample from the relatively small center of Aguateca, Guatemala. Aguateca 
provides unique data on the royal court in two respects. One singular 
fact is that Aguateca was occupied for a relatively short period. It is prob- 
able that the center of Aguateca was founded in the late seventh or early 
eighth century as the twin capital of Dos Pilas. The royal family of Dos 
Pilas and Aguateca may have stemmed from Tikal (Houston 1993; Hous- 
ton and Mathews 1985). Aguateca was probably abandoned at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century (Inomata 1995). Most excavated structures at 
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Aguateca had only one major construction phase. This lack of buildup 
may be advantageous in linking architectural remains with social organi- 
zation and behavior at a given time. At centers with long occupation his- 
tory, such patterns may be blurred through a series of rebuilding. The 
other point refers to the fact that Aguateca was probably attacked by ene- 
mies, at which time its epicenter was burned (Inomata 1995, 1997; Ino- 
mata and Stiver 1998). The excavation of rapidly abandoned structures 
with rich floor assemblages provides unique evidence about those who 
lived in and around the royal palace. 
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The possible royal palace of Aguateca, the Palace Group, is significantly 
larger than other residential complexes, reflecting either the power or the 
symbolic importance of the royal family (Figure 2.3). The salience of the 
royal family is also suggested by the layout of defensive walls. During the 
intensification of warfare toward the end of the Late Classic period, defen- 
sive walls were constructed in a concentric pattern. The center of this pat- 
tern, or the most heavily defended part, was the Palace Group. Walls 
blocked the former causeway and ran across the patios of elite residential 
compounds. This pattern also signals that the royal family possessed sig- 
nificantly stronger power or higher symbolic value than nobles. 

Within the Palace Group, Strs. M7-22 and M7-32, which were exca- 
vated in 1998 and 1999, appear to have contained the main living quar- 
ters of the royal family (Inomata et al. 1998). These structures are signifi- 
cantly more elaborately built than other elite residences outside the 
Palace Group. Although Str. M7-32 with its complex room arrangements 
may have primarily served administrative purposes, the floor plan of Str. 
M7-22 is similar to other elite dwellings. Most other structures of the 
Palace Group do not seem to have been residences. Str. M7—26, on the 
eastern side of the Palace Group, is a long building with a series of pillars 
and open halls. It appears that this structure was used for meetings or 
ceremonies. Str. M7-31, which occupies the western side, sits on a pyra- 
mid-shaped base and may have been a temple. Thus, it is possible that 
only the ruler and his close family members lived in Strs. M7-22 and 
M7-32, and other individuals of royal bloodlines, if they existed, resided 
outside the Palace Group. Some retainers who attended the royal family 
may have lived in the Palace Group, but many other courtiers probably 
occupied structures surrounding the royal compound. A test excavation 
next to Str. M7-9, located to the north of the Palace Group, yielded sev- 
eral large limestone manos. These grinding stones are larger than most 
manos found in other elite residential structures, and it is probable that 
Str. M7-9 or a nearby building was a kitchen for the Palace Group. 

The excavation of Strs. M7-35, M8-4, M8-8, and M8-10, to the south of 
the Palace Group, revealed rich floor assemblages (Inomata 1995; Ino- 
mata and Stiver 1998; Inomata et al. 1998). Many excavated objects were 
for domestic and utilitarian purposes, indicating that these buildings 
were residences. Some materials point to the high status of the residents. 
For example, the glyphic text carved on a human skull found in Str. 
M8-10 mentions an accession ceremony accompanied by the ruler, sug- 
gesting the close relation of the residents to the king. At least, the resi- 
dents of Strs. M84, M8-8, and M8-10, which are relatively large, multi- 
chambered buildings, appear to have been hereditary nobles. In 
particular, the continuity in the use pattern of Str. M8-10 is indicated by 
burials and associated midden materials. Str. M7—35 is anomalous in that 
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West Room 
East Room 


FIGURE 2.4 Axonometric drawing of Str. M7-35. Note that the center room is 
larger than others and its public nature is implied by its floor plan with the 
entrance facing forward. 


it is located on the causeway and that it contained a relatively small num- 
ber of objects. It is useful to consider that this building may have been oc- 
cupied by an elected official like a Contact-period nacom, perhaps with- 
out his family (see Tozzer 1941). 

Excavation data also demonstrate that these buildings were not only liv- 
ing spaces but also places for various types of activities with possible con- 
nections to the life of the court. One of them is scribal and artistic work. 
Numerous scribal implements were found in Strs. M8—4 and M8-10, and 
Strs. M7-35 and M8-8 contained various types of polished axes. It is prob- 
able that the residents produced artistic and ritual objects in these build- 
ings for courtly use. Str. M7—22, the probable royal residence, contained 
various types of royal possessions, including ceramic masks, pyrite mir- 
rors, carved bones and shells, some of which were probably made in elite 
residences surrounding the royal palace. It is also possible that these 
houses were used for meetings. The center rooms of these elite residences 
are slightly larger or more elaborately built than the side rooms, but they 
contained a smaller number of artifacts (Figures 2.4 and 2.5). 
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FIGURE 2.5 Distribution of ceramic vessels in Str. M8-10. Note that the center room contains a relatively small number of 
vessels and some open space is preserved. 
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Spaces maintained in these center rooms were probably used for meet- 
ings and receiving visitors. A small number of ceramic vessels found in 
these rooms include jars for storing and carrying liquid as well as bowls 
and vases for serving food and drink. These assemblages of ceramic ves- 
sels corroborate the assumption that the center rooms were used for 
gatherings. It is suggestive that the abundant ceramic vases found in the 
Maya area depict scenes of feasting and gatherings in buildings (Figure 
2.6; see Reents-Budet, this volume). 

Architectural features and ceramic vessels depicted in these paintings 
are similar to those of the aforementioned center rooms. I suspect that 
many of the gatherings and the feasting shown in vase paintings took 
place precisely in these rooms of noble residences. The association of 
scribal implements and of an extended male burial with the center room 
of Str. M8-10 suggests that the center rooms were also used by the head 
of the household for his daily work, possibly including some administra- 
tive duties of the court. 

Artifact assemblages found in Str. M7-34, as well as its architectural 
features, seem quite different from those in the noble residences so far 
discussed. I have hypothesized that this building was of a more public 
nature, possibly related to feasting and gatherings (Inomata et al. 1998). 
The number of ceramic vessels found in Str. M7-34 appears to be smaller 
than those in most residences. However, this building was associated 
with at least six, and probably more, large, basin-shaped limestone 
metates, whereas most residential structures appear to have only one or 
two such artifacts. It is likely that this type of metate was used for grind- 
ing corn. If so, the large number of these metates associated with Str. 
M7-34 implies the processing of corn in a quantity significantly larger 
than would have been consumed by a single household. Moreover, exca- 
vators unearthed one reconstructible incensario and one incensario frag- 
ment, whereas no incensarios have been found in the aforementioned elite 
residences. These data support the assumption that Str. M7—34 was not a 
private dwelling but a place primarily used for feasting and gatherings. 


Implications of Aguateca Data 


It appears that courtly activities at Aguateca were spatially dispersed. 
Various court functions may have been carried out both inside the royal 
palace and in the residences of courtiers surrounding it. Noble courtiers 
might have conducted part of their administrative duties and produced 
ritual and artistic objects in their houses. They may also have held meet- 
ings in the center rooms of their houses. In other words, state- or polity- 
owned office buildings specifically designed for administrative duties 
were not well established. Although Str. M7-34, discussed earlier, might 
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FIGURE 2.6 Polychrome vessel found in Str. M7-35 of Aguateca. The painting depicts the scene of a gathering or of the reception 
of visitors. Also note the presence of possible dwarfs. Drawing by Fernando Luin. Courtesy of Vanderbilt University Press. 
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have been owned by the polity, there is no clear evidence of this. It is 
equally possible that it belonged to a group of subroyal elites. Thus, the 
spatial boundary of the court was blurred. This pattern seems compara- 
ble to the situation in Early Colonial—period Yucatan, as described by 
Landa. He commented that the ruler’s “leading men,” who were respon- 
sible for most state business, settled these affairs in their houses (Tozzer 
1941:87). He also indicated that the caluac, who was responsible for royal 
household affairs, used his house as the office of royal household man- 
agement (Tozzer 1941:26). 

Such spatial patterns accord with the hypothesis that the center of 
Aguateca did not have well-developed bureaucratic systems. Under such 
conditions, the conceptual and procedural distinctions between the offi- 
cial business of polity administration and the private affairs of courtiers’ 
houses are likely to have been obscure. Personal and private interests of 
courtiers and their houses may have interfered significantly with official 
or collective ones of the polity and dynasty. Likewise, personal relations 
doubtless functioned as important channels for political maneuvers. 
Court titles recorded in glyphic texts may have provided a framework 
for political competition, serving as sources of legitimation for competi- 
tors but not, in any clear sense, defining bureaucratic duties. 


Other Centers 


Similar situations may be found at many other Classic Maya centers, par- 
ticularly those of small to medium sizes. At these centers elite residential 
structures and other buildings usually crowd the immediate vicinities of 
royal palace complexes, and the spatial boundaries of the court are not 
clear, at least on maps. A small number of large centers, however, may 
have had different spatial settings of the court. At centers such as Tikal, 
Caracol, and Palenque (Harrison, this volume; Chase and Chase, vol. 2, 
forthcoming), royal palace complexes are, to a pronounced extent, iso- 
lated from other buildings, and their spatial boundaries appear to be well 
defined. In particular, the royal palace complex of Caracol, described by 
Chase and Chase (vol. 2, forthcoming) clearly stresses its boundaries and 
detachment from the rest of the settlements through its elevated location 
and tight control of access. It would be interesting in the future to exam- 
ine whether these spatial patterns reflect the presence of more formalized 
bureaucratic systems or developments toward them. In such studies, we 
need to consider the possibility that the size of the polity and its popula- 
tion was a critical factor affecting the administrative systems of these cen- 
ters. At small centers like Aguateca, with a population between 5,000 to 
10,000 in its polity, face-to-face contacts between the ruler and the popu- 
lation on special occasions might have been possible (see Houston 1997). 
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Most administrative affairs may have been managed through some sort 
of personal relations between the central political authorities and each 
sector of society. With a population of over 50,000, maintaining face-to- 
face contacts and personal relations with various sectors of society would 
have become exceedingly difficult. Certain levels of formalization of ad- 
ministrative mechanisms may have been required (see Bernard and Kill- 
worth 1973, 1979; Feinman 1998; Kosse 1990). 


Conclusions 


The royal court was most likely a central body of administrative func- 
tions for a Classic Maya polity. At the same time, members of the court 
appear to have carried out various other activities, including judiciary 
work, rituals, and scribal-artistic work. The court probably included 
royal family members and hereditary nobles. Many elaborate structures 
at Aguateca and other centers were apparently occupied by such impor- 
tant court members. However, we need to entertain the possibility that 
there were some court members who came from lower classes. Some 
dwarfs depicted in Maya art may have had such origins. These dwarfs 
may also have been related to the liminal nature of the court. Although 
examining the role of lower-class court members is particularly difficult, 
the paucity of data on them does not necessarily mean that they were 
unimportant to the court. A court provides a unique social arena where 
individuals of humble origins can gain strong power through the favor of 
and closeness to the ruler. 

It appears that the spatial organization of court activities at Aguateca, 
as well as at many other small- to medium-sized centers, was relatively 
loose. Various court functions may have been carried out not only inside 
the royal palace but also in courtiers’ residences surrounding it. These 
patterns may reflect certain aspects of the administrative systems of these 
centers, which may have lacked formalized structure and relied heavily 
on personal relations. At some larger centers, however, spatial definitions 
of court activities may have been clearer. In future research, we need to 
consider the possibility that these spatial patterns at some larger centers 
reflect more formalized administrative systems. 

The study of the royal court provides critical insights into the nature of 
kingship, administrative systems, social inequality, and power relations. 
Inquiries into this subject in the Maya area, however, have been rather 
undeveloped, partly because the study of such complex and fluid entities 
is not easy where textual information is limited. Yet we should be able to 
draw important clues through the further accumulation of solid evidence 
and through the imaginative use of data. In future study, inquiries into 
the time of change and disintegration of the court may shed light on crit- 
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ical aspects that may not be visible from the examination of evidence re- 
flecting its heyday. In this regard, I would like to refer briefly to the 
demise of the Aguateca court in light of numerous crucial questions dis- 
cussed previously. The royal family of Aguateca probably took refuge 
outside the Aguateca center, as the imminent threat of enemy attack was 
felt strongly. Many courtiers living around the Palace Group stayed in 
the city and witnessed its tragic end. A room of Str. M7~22 was sealed 
and housed numerous possessions of the royal family, indicating that the 
royal family expected or hoped to come back to Aguateca. This room also 
shows that the royal family was neither ousted by other Aguatecans nor 
taken away by enemies. This evidence leads to many questions. Who ac- 
companied the fleeing royal family? Were those courtiers who stayed at 
Aguateca not important to the royal family, or were they essential for the 
defense and administration of the center in the absence of the sovereign? 
Or were courtiers close to the ruler those of humble origins, not the no- 
bles who lived in large residential structures around the royal palace? I 
believe that continuing research into these questions will provide vivid 
and penetrating insights into the nature of the Classic Maya court. 


Notes 


I thank Steve Houston and the two reviewers for their thoughtful comments on 
earlier drafts. Arlen Chase and Mary Miller directed my attention to important 
sources on Maya dwarfs. My research at Aguateca was conducted under a permit 
granted by the Guatemalan Institute of Anthropology and History. I am grateful 
to Dr. Juan Antonio Valdés and other personnel of the institute, as well as to Dr. 
Arthur Demarest, the director of the Petexbatun project. Funds for field and lab 
research were provided by Yale University, the National Science Foundation, the 
National Geographic Society, the Foundation for Advancement of Mesoamerican 
Studies, Inc., and the H. John Heinz IH Charitable Trust. 


1. lam aware of a potential gender and cultural bias in the use of the term king, 
Yet anthropology has a long tradition of using this word in the study of symbol- 
ism related to kingship. I deliberately use the term king in the title of this chapter 
to emphasize symbolic as well as political aspects of such a person and office. 
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The state... is not a homogeneous entity but a cluster of potentially 
conflicting priorities. 
—Gailey and Patterson 1987:7 


The concept [of elite] refers not so much to the category of persons 
. .as to their patterns of interaction, cooperation, and coordination 
of corporate activities through communal relationships. 
-Cohen 1981:232 


Two questions in particular concern us in this chapter: Who composed 
the royal court? and What was the articulation of these people? These 
questions address what we would describe as nonregnal elites, meaning 
those high-ranking members of Classic society (ca. A.D. 250-850) who did 
not hold the ultimate office of “holy lord” (Mathews 1991:25-26). Non- 
regnal elites are more than a hypothetical set of Maya living off the labor 
of shadowy underlings and peasants. As we shall see, they are people 
identified by hieroglyphic titles. References to these individuals are data- 
ble, allowing us the possibility of charting changes through time and at- 
tempting an approximate quantification of their appearance in hiero- 
glyphic texts. Our objective is to help scholars populate the Classic Maya 
court with flesh-and-blood actors and, beyond that, to interpret such per- 
sonages through current epigraphic and anthropological knowledge. It is 
incorrect to view these actors as occupants of static roles. Rather, holders 
of titles shaped such roles through their actions. The singular quality of 
Classic-period evidence cannot be overstated, since it provides the only 
secure textual data on nobles from the New World prior to the post-Clas- 
sic period. 
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All Power Is Local Power 


Maya royalty and nobility must first be viewed according to the problem 
of power and power relations. Power can be conventionally defined as an 
absolute term that helps to isolate and refine comparative patterns of co- 
ercion and obedience. But it also exists within local idioms in ways con- 
ditioned by cultural patterning and historical context. We see the royal 
court as a vortex of intersecting power relations, operating at a level of 
intensity and high stakes like no other node in a Classic polity. In another 
context, a historian of Tudor England called the court a “point of con- 
tact,” a “political institution, a cultural centre, and a market-place of pa- 
tronage and profit” (Loades 1986:192; see also Elton 1983). The head of a 
lineage or other social unit may exercise power, but through decisions or 
negotiations that involve relatively few people. Some members of a court 
interacted incidentally or casually with the ruler, perhaps while tender- 
ing intermittent service to the court. However, the core of the court prob- 
ably existed in daily interaction around the person of the king in a setting 
at once potentially beneficial to aggrandizers and inherently dangerous 
because of the risks involved: High stakes in terms of prestige and mater- 
ial benefit also imply commensurate hazards. As in Africa, the ruler may 
inspire dread more than other emotions. This dense, quotidian contact 
and productive and reproductive activities (see further on) made the 
court into a kind of megahousehold, if in ways not yet fully understood 
or adequately distinguished from other households. 

But how did the Classic Maya conceive of royal power? In thinking 
about the topic, scholars tend to focus on the blunt weapon of coercive 
threat. A more subtle perspective relates power to the pan-Mesoamerican 
play of vital essences. It is true that as a species of communication, power 
has to be discursive, involving both assertion and acceptance of claims to 
authority. Although eventually codified into law and customary regula- 
tion, it coalesces through individual acts that employ power, not as ab- 
stract generality but as a set of highly specific applications that test its lim- 
its. Yet this is only part of the picture. For the Classic Maya power was 
almost a unilateral quality of the lord, a fiery essence, hotter than the 
hearth, coursing through the blood and scorching the breath (Houston and 
Cummins 1998; Houston and Stuart 1996). Perhaps this form of power was 
linked to the epigraphic and ethnographic term ip, a near-sexual potency 
inspiring awe, projecting gravity, and fortifying the self (Laughlin 1988, 
1:147; see royal names, such as BUTS’-yi-pi-ya/CHAN-CHA:K, Naranjo 
Stela 20:B1-B2). The sun does not wish or intend to burn—it simply burns, 
through energy generated by its very being. 

The theory of vital essences, amply documented in ancient and mod- 
ern sources, serves symbolically as the ultimate naturalization of power. 
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Such force comes from the ruler yet entails no special will or effort on his 
part. A vitalistic notion of Classic rulership may explain a striking pattern 
in glyphic accounts of royal activity. To an overwhelming extent, the ac- 
tions of rulers seem indirect or loosely sponsored. The ruler “cultivates” 
actions through an agricultural trope for supervision (Houston and Cum- 
mins 1998; Stuart 1998); he binds the year-stones (Stuart 1996); he dances, 
probably as a form of prayer or sacralization of movement (Grube 1992; 
John Monaghan, personal communication, 1993). But does he build, cap- 
ture, or sacrifice? No. Such events occur hieroglyphically but in passive 
constructions curiously distanced from royal participation. It is imagery 
more than text that depicts active and socially integrated rulers.' To this 
conception of royal power-from-presence can be added another: the 
court as both arbiter and embodiment of an aesthetic theory of rule, 
much like that suggested by Geertz for Indonesia (Geertz 1980). For the 
Maya and other Mesoamerican peoples, the ruler was clearly held to be 
more poetic, fragrant, and refined than others and thus well deserving of 
tribute and obedience. Again, the most effective system of rule is one in 
which rulers and ruled predicate their relations on shared precepts.’ 

Such etherealizations of royal power have been vigorously resisted by 
some archaeologists who object that surface justifications unduly obscure 
the grimy and “authentic” world of self-interest that squirms underneath 
(William Sanders, personal communication, 1998). In our opinion, the 
two are inescapably interwoven. The worldview (Weltanschauung) makes 
things fit through a process of retrospective, intellectualized commen- 
tary. The world of “everyday, immediate social existence” (Lebenswelt) 
with its complex interlacing of immediate needs, morality, emotion, and 
practical consequence does not so much “conserve and perpetuate” 
worldview as change it through minute actions and perceptions, result- 
ing in yet new commentaries (Jackson 1996:6~7). The commentaries are 
not so much superfluous as vital in organizing and codifying reality for 
new social encounters. 

Others might object that obedience in some pre-Columbian polities 
was motivated not by a shared worldview but by sheer terror: an ex- 
treme, remorseless fear triggered by the arbitrary selection of victims and 
bloody displays of their body parts (Nelson 1998). One can point to the 
excesses of the Aztec or Maya and see the validity of this observation but 
for one important reservation. Being fundamentally unproductive and 
sociopathic, systems of terror rapidly become unstable and consume 
themselves, as in Kampuchea or the French Revolution; in our own his- 
torical experience, the removal of key “pathogens,” sociopaths such as 
Stalin or Robespierre, reconfigures such systems into ones of surveillance 
and tight control. Logically, in the long term unsocial practices under- 
mine sociality. Moreover, among the Maya terror may have been inflicted 
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less on the relatively small populations of most cities than on enemies in 
other polities. 

That power has to be understood in part through local idioms raises 
another issue. Most contributors to this volume rightly emphasize the 
impossibility of defining royal courts outside of local history and local 
developments. There is, for example, no single plan or layout that houses 
all courts. Such housing grows instead through small adjustments bal- 
anced against master plans, both resulting from innumerable decisions 
by patrons, designers, masons, and support staff. Those hierarchies of de- 
cisions—“Let us build a palace. ... Let me shape this stone just so”— 
have yet to be understood organizationally or according to any system- 
atic study of decisionmaking. Even more relevant here is that such 
decisions must result from a historical framework that varies from place 
to place. Similar design principles may exist, but their precise expression 
will never be the same because of different, branching decisions—thus 
the dramatic variety of Maya palaces observed by contributors to this 
book (see Chase and Chase, Ball and Taschek, vol. 2, forthcoming). So too 
with power: Given the antiquity of some polities, practices varied accord- 
ing to traditional usage within particular communities. And since power, 
like experience, has to operate on and through individuals and as indi- 
vidual acts, it must be locally expressed and locally understood. Our 
challenge as Mayanists is to weigh these patterns against broadly distrib- 
uted ones, between what it means to be a member of a particular royal 
court and a participant in Classic Maya civilization. 


What Is an Elite? 


The notion of Classic Maya elites is less an a priori category than the 
problem before us. Elite is an imperfectly defined term that must be 
shaped and reevaluated against available data. We are not even con- 
vinced that it fully captures the nature of cleavages and self-interest 
within the higher ranks of Classic society (see Rudolph and Rudolph 
1983:194-195, on oligopolistic competition between elite lineages in Raj- 
put India), that such groups or subgroups operated anciently as blocks of 
unified behavior, or that elites (at least those visible in iconography and 
glyphic texts) cannot be variously (and inconsistently) defined along 
dyadic, hierarchical, or segmentary lines. 

Anthony Giddens, for example, has dissected distinct kinds of elite 
groups based on the amount of internal integration, relative openness of 
recruitment, and varieties of power such as “issue-strength”— that is, 
whether power “can only be exercised in relation to a range of restricted is- 
sues” (Giddens 1994:173). In the Maya instance, issue-strength might in- 
volve competing claims to control over agricultural production by high- 
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ranking members of society. However, the presence of immense and com- 
plex terracing among the Ifugao in the Philippines argues against the as- 
sumption that such works must be centrally organized by managerial 
elites (Conklin 1980). Mosca suggested that restricted priestly knowledge, 
such as, in this connection, the post-Classic Maya “language of zuyha,” 
might have served to limit recruitment or validate such restrictions to 
priestly membership (Mosca 1994:158). Classic Mayan, an ancestor of 
Ch’orti’ that appears to have been the courtly language of this period 
(Houston, Robertson, and Stuart 2000), potentially played a similar role. 

In contrast to Giddens, Mosca viewed elites as inherently governed by 
an impulse “to act in concert,” whereas non-elites, “who are not in ac- 
cord,” are in consequence dominated and controlled in an “inevitable” 
fashion (Mosca 1994:156-157; Bottomore 1964:3). One wonders whether 
Maya elites ever exercised such uniform, concerted domination of others, 
or, instead, whether they had “to work directly, daily, personally, to pro- 
duce and reproduce conditions of domination which are even then never 
entirely trustworthy” (Bourdieu 1977:189-190, cited in G. Marcus 
1983:45). According to Bourdieu, such “work” would involve direct en- 
slavement of others or an affirmation of authority through “outstanding 
conformity to the values of the group, the source of all symbolic value” 
(Bourdieu 1977:193-194), hence, perhaps, the numerous ethnohistoric 
references to slaves or cosmic conceits of Maya rulers. Cohen, too, re- 
marks that the “cult of eliteness” requires “not just an ideological for- 
mula” with static propositions; it is “also a way of life, manifesting itself 
in patterns of symbolic behavior that can be observed and verified” 
(1981:2; see Reents-Budet, this volume). This cult of behavior and refined 
living surely encapsulates the aestheticism of Classic elites. In a more his- 
torical vein, Mosca noted that change in elite systems is unending, con- 
sisting of “conflict between the tendency of dominant elements to mo- 
nopolize political power and transmit possession of it by inheritance, and 
the tendency toward a dislocation of old forces and an insurgence of new 
forces” (Mosca 1994:160; see G. Marcus 1983:42, on the “succession of 
elites” in which “doctrines outlive their creators”). 

Another vexing problem is the disparity between official nomenclature 
and the actual role and status held by someone within a royal court at 
any one time. As yet, recent discussions of Mesoamerican elites have not 
fully clarified this issue. Joyce Marcus divides Mesoamerican societies 
into “two class-endogamous social strata” (J. Marcus 1992:240; see the 
complexity noted by Restall, vol. 2 of this book, forthcoming), whereas 
George Marcus sees the very notion of elite as one that is narrowly rooted 
in modernity, the European experience, and critiques of bourgeois 
democracy (G. Marcus 1992:295; Bottomore 1964:4—-5, 9-10). Elite can be 
extended to other contexts, but only with a new set of defining criteria. 
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Others, especially archaeologists, find an imprecise or blurred fit be- 
tween the elite-nonelite distinction and the evidence they have compiled 
from survey and excavation (Kowalewski, Feinman, and Finsten 
1992:261). We heartily agree. Access to resources, as determined from ma- 
terial residue, does not equate to inherited status in an easily predictable 
fashion. The subtleties described by Bruce Lincoln for encoding rank at 
early Irish courts may accord better with Classic Maya evidence than a 
reworking of the Marxian notion of class and its declarative assertion of 
intragroup solidarity (Lincoln 1989:79). 


Regnal and Nonregnal Titles in Hieroglyphic Texts 


What, then, are the relevant titles? What are our epigraphic data, and 
how do they relate to other features of archaeology? Evidence from later 
sources, especially from northern Yucatan, points to the presence of vary- 
ing titles in some Maya communities and perhaps three classes with 
some shadings in between (Roys 1957:5). Titles held by limited numbers 
of people corresponded to functions that may have been ceremonial or 
nominal (Roys 1957:7). Pokomchi data collected by Miles indicate “class” 
restrictions on certain professions, occupations, or trades (Miles 1957). To 
a striking extent, such classes crosscut lineages, especially in post-Classic 
Yucatan, and the most exalted nobility accrued from “renowned descent 
on both sides of the family” (Roys 1957:5). 


The Ajaw 


Among the Classic Maya, elites were described by a number of titles (Fig- 
ure 3.1). The first is that of ajaw, “lord,” perhaps derived from the form aj- 
aw (Common Mayan: “aj-a:w, Kaufman and Norman 1984:116, 139), “he 
who shouts,” a term comparable to the Nahuatl title tlahtoani, “one who 
speaks,” and later, “great lord” (Karttunen 1983:266). We suspect that this 
title, with its agentive clitic, began as a reference to the rhetorical suasion 
necessary in some societies to ensure compliance with a leader’s wishes; 
alternatively, it may have signaled that someone “spoke for” supernat- 
ural beings, as may have been the case in central Mexico (Gruzinski 1989: 
22, 23). The title appears to date from the time when Common Mayan 
was spoken, centuries if not millennia before the beginning of the com- 
mon era. At an early time in the Classic period it seems also to have been 
the title of rulers. As with many titles, its meaning doubtless changed 
through time, starting with far more modest associations than divine 
kingship (cf. Freidel and Schele 1988). Only toward the end of the Early 
Classic did it begin to take on the ch’uhul/k’uhul “holy” prefix as a means 
of distinguishing the principal lord from the offspring of rulers. On pre- 
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FIGURE 3.1 Selection of royal and noble titles. 


sent evidence the ajaw title appears to have been of a nonexclusive na- 
ture: An individual could hold several titles simultaneously, and the epi- 
thet ajaw could be used with other nonregnal titles. Another title, kalo:mte, 
often associates with large polities, but its meaning remains in doubt. 

Before we leave the title of “holy lord,” it is useful to consider another 
feature of its shift through time. On present evidence, this title would 
seem to involve a paradox. As singular beings, how could so many holy 
lords exist within the political landscape of the Late Classic period? 
Wouldn’t their competing claims to spiritual salience be met with in- 
creasing incredulity? To an intriguing extent, the title begins to abound at 
precisely the time that population skyrockets in the Maya lowlands and 
as polities pack the countryside, extending even to inhospitable areas 
with poor soil and inadequate water supply. By this time—the end of the 
Early Classic period—the title of ajaw no longer carried august connota- 
tions, so further ranks were needed. 

But far more pertinent to our paradox i is an appropriate conceptualiza- 
tion of Classic Maya polities as “ethnic kingdoms” rather like the altépetl 
of Central Mexico (Lockhart 1992:14-58). Kingdoms may speak the same 
language and share similar customs, yet they appear to have based their 
collective identity on proprietary mediations with certain gods or local 
materializations of deities (Houston and Stuart 1996). Intrinsically, the ti- 
tle of holy lord may designate a title that accrues meaning through ritual 
practice, with such rulers serving as supernatural mediators and protec- 
tors of godly effigies. Different sacerdotal functions can easily permit the 
coexistence of lords with the same title. On a broader level, the apparent 
dearth of priestly titles in Classic Maya inscriptions may be highly mis- 
leading (the standard phrase, ah-k’in, occurs with great rarity, as in a de- 
ity reference at Xcalumkin, Campeche). It is likely that what we regard as 
dynastic or political titles held ritual functions as well. Perhaps our diffi- 
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culty in detecting fusions of secular and sacred authority stems from the 
discovery by Proskouriakoff of dynastic history in Classic Maya texts; 
hereditary rule often seemed antithetical to the priestly interpretations of 
an earlier school of Maya epigraphers. 

What this discussion does not resolve is the continuing paradox of a 
ruler who forms a collectivity with his people and yet is existentially dis- 
tinct. The special nature of the ruler doubtless springs from this unresolv- 
able tension, which, nonetheless, hardly affected him alone. The paradox 
of like and different characterizes many other dyads in society (male/fe- 
male, infants/elderly, free/unfree, ritually adept/inadept). Royal courts 
may have formed zones of paradox and inversion where the exotic and 
anomalous nature of the ruler was broadly indulged by the inclusion of 
variant modes of living as well as unusual coresidents such as slaves and 
the physically deformed (see Inomata, this volume). It is also possible 
that some of those connected to court went unnoticed even by those in 
putative control. Words applied to another court might be relevant here: 
“With its enormous scale and leaky control of provisioning, the court re- 
sembled a vast cornucopia, and was a standing invitation to the inhabi- 
tants of that twilight zone between service and vagabondage” (Loades 
1986:87). For this reason, the Maya court could not, by definition, operate 
as an exemplum or paragon of other households. Its special symbolic and 
political properties undermined the possibility of truly mechanical seg- 
mentation in Classic Maya society. A problem before us in this book (and 
in future research) is determining the relations between courts royal and 
noble as housed in disparate sectors of cities such as Caracol, Belize (see 
Chase and Chase, vol. 2 of this book, forthcoming). Did these noble 
courts house cadet members of the royal family or queens and children 
(as in the so-called Lady of Cancuen group at Dos Pilas; Wolley and 
Wright 1990)? Were royal courts exempla that introduced a style of living 
that was rapidly reproduced by nobility, or did directions of influence 
operate in reverse (Loades 1986:185)? 


The Sajal 


A second title is found largely in the western Maya lowlands and dates 
exclusively to the Late Classic period (Figure 3.1). To judge from other 
nominal inflections, it reads sajal, possibly “one who fears,” although this 
gloss is far from certain. Along with the ajaw title, it is one into which a 
lord—always a subordinate lord—may be “seated” or “bound” in office, 
to use a Maya idiom. To phrase this differently, a sajal may be born into 
his status but acquires its essence, its “sajal-ship” (sayal-il), only through 
rituals of enthronement. Initially, epigraphers had thought that a sajal 
served as a kind of “governor” at smaller sites near a larger city. The pat- 
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tern around cities like Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras exemplifies this 
arrangement, and Houston has used such evidence to suggest compar- 
isons with cadets in “segmentary polities” (Houston 1993:147-148). But 
the pattern is more complicated than that. We now know that sajals often 
appear at court, so they are not always limited to some corner of the 
“provinces.” There are some hints from the Usumacinta region that a no- 
ble might be at once an ajaw and a sajal, or that one may shift from one to 
another (this occurs with a name at Bonampak and Lacanha, Bonampak 
Murals Room 2 door jamb, and Kuna-Lacanha Panel 1:D1-C2). At the risk 
of sounding deterministic, we wonder whether the tight correlation be- 
tween the sajal pattern and strongly broken terrain in the Usumacinta 
may be more than fortuitous. A political arrangement that balances frag- 
mentation with centralization may arise naturally in regions with poor 
communication and mobility. 

More intriguing still are the clues that some sajal might have had 
greater autonomy than others and that power relations were constituted 
differently regardless of shared titles. In the cluster of sites linked politi- 
cally to Piedras Negras, a sajal does not depict himself with the overlord. 
In the area around Yaxchilan, such nobles seem to have focused textually 
and iconographically on the intense local involvement of the “holy lord” 
(Chinchilla and Houston 1993). So far, we have indulged in the nomen- 
clatural conceit of thinking that the sajal title intrinsically tells us some- 
thing important about a Late Classic noble. Yet the Maya sculptors give 
us hints of far greater subtleties based, respectively, on dyadic and hierar- 
chical orderings. The dyadic pattern involves a body metaphor (“head”) 
and implies not only title-as-group-descriptive but primus inter pares. 
On a few occasions, a sajal is termed the ba-sajal, or “head sajal.” This ex- 
pression does not refer to an ordinal within this category—‘“first sajal”— 
as many scholars used to suppose. Rather, it invokes a metaphor very 
much like our “head waiter.” Apparently, the Classic Maya specified indi- 
vidual salience by employing the term for the seat of sight, thought, per- 
sonal difference, and communication. (Parenthetically, a very few ajaw 
are also described as ba-ajaw, or “first lord,” although never in reference 
to the “holy lord.”) Presumably, there could be only one “head” at a time. 
Thus the implied dyad concerns a distinction between “head” and “not- 
head,” the former consisting of one person, the latter of many. 

The second subtlety recalls Mircea Eliade’s remark that “for religious 
man, space is not homogeneous” (Eliade 1959). We would rephrase this 
to say, “For Homo hierarchicus, space is not homogeneous but relational, 
even hierarchical.” As mentioned before, Lincoln describes extremely 
fine distinctions made at Celtic banquets. These reflected and determined 
differences between nobles and, not incidentally, provoked endless dis- 
putes over placement with respect to the ruler (Lincoln 1989:77-78). One 
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can imagine the pleasure of the king in viewing such internecine squab- 
bles among potential rivals for his authority. He is the necessary pivot of 
such individualistic relations, of a web drawn around his person, of a sys- 
tem that requires a central point of reference else the web will snap. 
Court factionalism is not necessarily something a ruler wishes to sup- 
press, since it serves the useful purpose of weakening the nobility 
(Loades 1986:89; cf. Brumfiel 1998). 

This pattern relates broadly to Edward Shils’s concept of deference, 
which includes both “positive deference” (expressed to a ch’uhul ajaw) 
and “negative deference” or derogation (expressed to a captive). Such 
acts, which form the interactional essence of a royal court, reflect an indi- 
vidual’s “deference-position,” which derives from “deference-entitling 
properties” constituted of “objective acknowledgments of deference” (ti- 
tles and ranks), proximity to leaders, kin connections, and so on (Shils 
1968:104-108). With this description Shils reveals the inherent complexity 
of deference-positions. Our Maya data do not always show how relative 
rank at court was determined; what the evidence does show is how rank- 
ings were made and how those rankings became concrete through spatial 
disposition in court tableaux. Deference systems also inform groups of 
captives, as on Piedras Negras Stela 12, where one captive retains the 
right to wear certain jewelry and is seated above others. The subtle gra- 
dations implicit in deference systems serve to enhance individual ag- 
grandizement, mute group consciousness, and reduce the possibility of 
group sedition. Deference systems might counter the tendency of poten- 
tial faction leaders to form clientage networks, although as Brumfiel 
notes, these coalitions can often penetrate into many distinct sectors of 
society according to “past or future patronage, proximity of kinship, a 
common religion or ethnic identity, etc.” (Brumfiel 1994:4). 

Hierarchical space, or, rather, space defined by relative proximity to 
the holy lord, clearly existed among the Classic Maya—at least insofar as 
we can extract such evidence from Maya art. Many codes, often based on 
the body orientation of the ruler, informed such space: The ruler’s right 
belonged to a high-ranking interlocutor; the ruler’s left tended to belong 
to family and courtiers. Those sajal on the same level as the holy lord 
were honored by that placement; those below were not. This description 
could be fleshed out in further detail, but the point is made: Relative rank 
correlated with spatial disposition around the holy lord. The arrange- 
ment of people accorded with a carefully tuned structure of relative rank- 
ing. Relations between people, especially in the context of feasts or tribu- 
tary offerings, flowed along that structure as expressed visibly by the 
placement of people—in short, a placement that recalls Gidden’s formu- 
lation of “’position-practice’ relations” and his assertion that “all social 
interaction is situated interaction” in the form of “routinized encounters” 
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(Giddens 1984:83, 86; see Webster, this volume). We would go so far as to 
say that this regicentric emplacement of individuals configures space 
within and around monumental architecture (Houston and Taube 1999). 
That such tableaux were meant to be seen by others may, perhaps, be 
studied archaeologically through sight lines of terraces or palace rooms. 


Queens, Consorts, and Royal Children 


It is by now a commonplace observation in gender studies that under- 
standings of what women are and what women do obey cultural schema 
more than they reflect biological universals (Ortner and Whitehead 
1981). More recently, Linnekin has criticized what she feels are “simplis- 
tic” characterizations of “the status of women ... as high or low, valued 
or devalued,” preferring less of an emphasis on sexual asymmetries than 
“the holistic examination of gender relations” (Linnekin 1990:4, 232). Sil- 
verblatt, too, perceives that high-ranking Inka women could control their 
own resources and exercise “considerable independent authority” (Lin- 
nekin 1990:23; Silverblatt 1987:67). These observations raise important 
questions for Classic Maya women: What was their role in the Classic 
Maya court, and did they control their own resources? There are some 
difficult methodological issues here that may be impossible to overcome. 
The possibility of alternative gender ideologies, or “gender parallelism,” 
as Silverblatt describes it, cannot be discounted, although our evidence 
has presumably passed through a male filter (all known sculptors of the 
Classic period were men). 

What Classic art does show is an extraordinarily rich tradition of tex- 
tile production. Presumably, these represent the antecedents of female 
weaving and embroidery among ethnographic Maya with a high proba- 
bility that only a few items of textile production during the Classic pe- 
riod were made by men (Pancake 1992:82; Clark and Houston 1998:34). 
In addition, a crucial element of tribute was the cotton mantles bound 
and presented with exotic materials such as quetzal feathers and shells. 
Again, the likelihood is high that these textiles were woven by women 
(Joyce 1993:261). The Aztec data, including references in Sahagun, point 
to the conventional linkage of such production with royal ladies (Brum- 
fiel 1991:224).4 From these and other data, it would seem that Classic 
ladies, even those of elite status, may have served crucial roles in the po- 
litical economy of the period and that they had positions less of depen- 
dence than interdependence within the elite system of gender relations. 
The texts illustrated in Figure 3.2, kindly drawn to our attention by Justin 
Kerr, are quite explicit in this regard: They describe a set of bones as the 
U-pu-ts’i-ba-ki, u puts’ ba:k, or ‘ : > Nonethe- 
less, it is noteworthy that offerings of textiles are apparently between 
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men with women as marginalized participants or completely absent 
(e.g., Kerr 1989:29 [K1728]*). We can also imagine that not a few buildings 
within the Maya palace may have served the needs of such production 
and of housing the women, some of ajaw status, who helped to sustain it. 
Early Colonial sources refer clearly to “communal house(s) where the In- 
dian women go to weave” (Clark and Houston 1998:37) 

A difficult problem for understanding the Classic court is the evidence 
for polygamy. It is widely assumed, on relatively little information, that 
this practice was routine among elites in the Maya lowlands. Presumably, 
such ladies would have played a role in political alliances or, more subtly, 
in increasing the productivity of the court either through food prepara- 
tion or textile production. Such motivations are openly voiced in the 
Aztec sources (McCafferty and McCafferty 1998:217-218). High mortality 
in increasingly crowded Classic cities and warlike milieus may have 
transformed polygamy into a disguised form of social charity as wid- 
owed noblewomen were absorbed into the court.’ Finally, a trope of royal 
potency and insatiable appetite may also have played a symbolic role in 
forming Classic seraglios (Houston and Cummins 1998). 

For the Aztec and other Mesoamerican peoples, elite polygamy is well 
~attested; some rulers boasted of having 150 wives pregnant at the same 
time (Lopez Austin 1988, 1:302, 600). However, this procreative prowess 
could be inconvenient in that too many nobles and members of the royal 
family were seen as reducing and diffusing the privileges of such groups. 
To a surprising extent, it is difficult in the corpus of Classic texts to distin- 
guish easily between sequent and multiple wives. (Even the term wife is 
problematic, for concubinage, either sustained and formal or sporadic 
and informal, may have been quite common.) Our suspicion is that the 
practice of elite polygamy was relatively common but that only a few 
women were entitled to monumental representation, thus diminishing 
our ability to detect other members of their connubium. This matter 
raises another feature that relates more broadly to chronological trends in 
references to elites. What high-ranking women provide, of course, are 
offspring. Among the royal families of the Aztec, these maternal connec- 
tions often led to the formation of factional groups: Frequently, mothers 
came from other dynasties, and thus dynastic tensions derived in part 
from external political intrigue (van Zantwijk 1994:109). Cousinhood, 
emphasized by Cohen for other elites, may have forged bonds that cross- 
cut other loyalties (Cohen 1981:222). 

Still understudied in Classic Maya material is the nature of elite child- 
hood. Among the Aztecs and post-Classic Maya of the Yucatan penin- 
sula, children were enjoined to undertake diligent training in the careers 
determined for them at birth. Deviations from these expectations were 
punished ruthlessly, not least because they endangered the domestic 
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economy on which survival depended. Puberty seems to have been rec- 
ognized in a variety of ways. In the Classic corpus, one puberty ritual 
may be mentioned for a royal girl (at Piedras Negras), evidently an act 
having to do with “covering” (mahk-aj), perhaps of the privates, during 
menstruation (see Ch’orti’, maki u ch’ich’er, “stop her blood”); this ritual 
may also have been linked to betrothal. At Dos Pilas a royal heir—this 
status is probable, although he does not seem to have ascended to the 
throne-—is assisted in his first bloodletting by an adult figure with an un- 
deciphered title. (Both here, on Dos Pilas Panel 19, and on Piedras Negras 
Panel 3, depictions of young heirs were mutilated with special vigor by 
Terminal Classic vandals.) All such youths are identifiable by their ch’ok 
title, meaning “youth, immature” (see Figure 3.1). In the main, they par- 
ticipated in adult activities, including sculpture, as on a recently uncov- 
ered altar at El Cayo. 

One should not presume that all youths at Classic courts were local lads. 
An important text, now in two fragments and perhaps deriving from the 
general region of La Corona, Peten, Guatemala (Graham 1997; Schuster 
1997), contains the remarkable story of a Classic youth (see Martin, this 
volume, Figure 6.8). From another text, also unprovenanced, we know that 
this child was born on 9.10.12.4.8 (February 18, A.D. 645) in the Maya Long 
Count system (Ringle 1985:151-152).° At 9.11.11.7.12 (January 14, 664), 
when he was nineteen, he “went” (BIX-na) to Chihk Nab, mostly likely a 
precinct of the major dynastic capital of Calakmul. Within a few years both 
his mother and father had died, at 9.11.14.9.1 (January 27, 667) and 
9.11.15.0.5 (July 30, 667), respectively. The heir was summoned back, arriv- 
ing a few days after his father’s death (9.11.15.1.11, August 25, 667). He as- 
cended the throne a short time later (9.11.15.2.16, September 19, 667).’ 

What are we to make of this account? Since Calakmul is a vast city, and 
the number of references to Chihk Nab abundant, it would seem clear that 
the royal heir of a relatively minor center was sent to this metropolis, 
probably as a hostage of or in service to its dynasty. This pattern is found 
throughout the world, as in the highly prestigious court of late medieval 
Burgundy (e.g., Armstrong 1977:74). But some mysteries remain. As the 
eventual ruler, was the youth in the text a free choice of his family, or did 
he rather accede to rule at the express wish of a regional power, as a per- 
son made pliable by three years of service in the court of Calakmul? And 
what was the nature of his stay at the regional court? Was he a warrior, a 
courtier-in-training, an intimate of the overlord’s family, a hostage, or, to 
judge from Roman parallels, all of the above (Heather 1996:59; Luttwak 
1976:38)? 

Courtly service of this sort was mostly a good thing but could also be 
uncertain in its ultimate consequences. On the positive side, the youth 
might acquire a fine courtly polish, ritual knowledge, notions of gover- 
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nance and aesthetic connoisseurship, deepened literacy, and an acquain- 
tance with Classic Mayan, the prestige language of Maya courts (Houston, 
Robertson, and Stuart 2000)—in short, a thorough steeping in the “cult of 
eliteness” (see earlier text). Potentially, he would meet and befriend the 
present and future rulers of Calakmul, over whom he might hope to exer- 
cise some sway in favor of his own dynasty. As in the courts of Benin and 
Burgundy, the young page might also hope for an advantageous marriage 
arranged by the ruler (Bradbury 1973:61; Armstrong 1977:61). Some pages 
might even be “new men” in the sense that the ruler himself had elevated 
them over retainers with hereditary claim to high service (e.g., Bradbury 
1973:64). It is telling that in traditional Benin, youthful retainers often 
served their masters by spying on intriguers at court and by helping by- 
pass bureaucratic blocks that obstructed direct contact between the 
monarch and less-favored subjects (Bradbury 1973:61). 

Yet without question, there could be negative consequences to court 
service. The youth who resided at Calakmul lived of necessity in a some- 
what anxious position, as a very real hostage to his family’s good behav- 
ior. Time away from home might also have weakened his own grip on 
succession to the throne, as he became disengaged from local intrigue 
and factionalism (a distancing that might also have played to his benefit). 
Nonetheless, for all the negative or positive tactical consequences, such 
contacts with major centers, either through court service or intermar- 
riage, likely operated as the very engine that disseminated Maya courtly 
practice and tempered a tendency to local idiosyncrasy." 


Other Courtly Personages 


The royal court encompassed many other kinds of people, most, one pre- 
sumes, in a service or productive capacity that would leave few vestiges 
in art and writing. Some of these include a possible scribal title (Coe and 
Kerr 1997:91-97), although alternative readings are still being considered, 
such as, roughly, “servant of (the) god” (see Figure 3.1)." It is in the 
Usumacinta drainage and in the western lowlands generally that the 
largest stock of titles came into use. Some titles appear to involve tribu- 
taries, especially those high lords wearing a distinctive outfit of Spondylus 
shell and white mantle with colorful selvage (see Figure 3.1). At Bonam- 
pak alone a number of hitherto unknown titles appear systematically: 
Some clearly refer to singers and musicians, marked with a title with a 
youthful head emitting flowery scrolls; even the puzzling fan dancers, 
whose banners seem to penetrate through their genitalia, are identified by 
distinctive titles (a-IK’?-TY’, “he of the black mouth?”; see Figure 3.1). This 
epithet recalls another, enigmatic title in this zone—IT7’ Sak Hu:n, “edge of 
the white paper,” perhaps in reference to those who hold or present the 
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royal headband (sak-hu:n) during royal accession rites. The vast number of 
titles in the Bonampak murals give a glimmer of the nomenclatural rich- 
ness of the court, involving minutely circumscribed roles even within 
small polities. The numerous texts at Palenque hint at yet other subtleties, 
including subordinates linked to fire rituals: This title reads y-ajaw-k‘ak’ 
(“the fire’s lord”) and appears to be an office to which lords can be ele- 
vated or “wrapped” in Classic idiom (k’ahlaj hu:n, tubah tayajawk’ak'il, 
Palenque New Flanged Head:C1-C4; see Figure 3.1). 


The Royal Court in Action 


A list of dramatis personae such as that supplied so far is rather like a list 
of characters without the gripping novel or play itself; that is, it repre- 
sents a boring and pointless item without a cogent historical setting. Hi- 
eroglyphs and iconography show far more behavioral nuance. The most 
important scenes are those of interaction between lords and inferiors 
(whether visitors or locals is sometimes hard to determine). In large part 
these concern tribute, often represented by Spondylus shells attached to 
heaped mantles—the product of womanly skill—and enumerated quan- 
tities of cacao beans (Houston 1997a). One pot explicitly relates who the 
tribute comes from and how it is received: ts’ahp-aj u-patan 3 lakam y-ich- 
nal, that is, “the tribute of the 3 Lakam is being heaped within view of the 
ruler” (Figure 3.3; Kerr 1992:640 [K4996]). Other scenes show preliminar- 
ies to such offerings, including heaps of tamales and bowls of pulque 
(chih) or other savory drinks. The Maya devised a term for “feast,” a lo- 
gogram showing two, stylized faces stuffed with tamale and drink, but to 
our knowledge, it occurs only once in the southern Classic corpus, on a 
stylized hearth and comal with mythological referents (Figure 3.4; Robic- 
sek and Hales 1981:190; see Garcia Campillo 1998:299, for an augural in- 
terpretation of this sign). Such meetings, in obvious palatial settings, en- 
capsulate Classic Maya notions of activities at the heart of royal courts. 

Piedras Negras Panel 3 is one of the most vivid illustrations of courtly 
behavior (Figure 3. The congregation around the seated king recalls 
throne scenes on pottery, but a wider array of court members and associ- 
ates is portrayed on the panel. Its lengthy inscription provides a more 
detailed historical context for the event, and numerous secondary hiero- 
glyphic texts and captions are interspersed throughout, offering impor- 
tant information on titles and the varied roles of the participants. 

In general terms, Panel 3’s main inscription records three events: (1) 
the katun anniversary of Ruler 4’s accession to office and a ritual dance 
occurring two days later, (2) the death and burial of Ruler 4 after about 
eight years, and (3) over twenty years later, the culminating record, the 
rededication of Ruler 4’s tomb as overseen by Ruler 7. (This tomb was 
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FIGURE 3.3 Scene of tribute (after Kerr 1992:640 [K4996]). 
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FIGURE 3.4 Glyph for “feast.” 
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FIGURE 3.5 Piedras Negras Panel 3. 


probably discovered in 1997 by the Proyecto Piedras Negras; Houston et 
al. 1998). Dates inscribed directly within the scene suggest it depicts a 
gathering of court members just eighteen days before Ruler 4’s demise. 
Proskouriakoff was the first to point out the unusual political setting of 
the scene, initially suggested by the prominent mention of a Yaxchilan 
holy lord in the panel’s main inscription. This foreign name appears in 
connection with a “canoe” hieroglyph, which led Proskouriakoff to posit, 
incorrectly, that this inscription records a visit of a Yaxchilan emissary to 
Piedras Negras on the k‘atun anniversary (Proskouriakoff 1963; see also J. 
Marcus 1976:85-87); in point of fact, the canoe glyph forms part of a 
name. Another prominent foreign name on Panel 3—in an incised text 
placed within the scene—is “Bat Jaguar,” suggested by Proskouriakoff as 
an alternative spelling of the name of Bird Jaguar IV. This ruler assumed 
the Yaxchilan throne on 9.16.1.0.0., nearly six years before the time of the 
scene and after a decade-long gap in the Yaxchilan dynastic record 
(Proskouriakoff 1963). Oddly, we read on Panel 3 that Bat Jaguar was “in- 
stalled in the lordship” on 9.16.6.9.16 under the authority of Ruler 4, just 
weeks before the latter’s own death. But as lord of what? Was the Yaxchi- 
lan king placed in temporary authority over Piedras Negras during a 
time when the local king was ailing and soon to die? It is difficult to say 
given the complexity of references to lords of Yaxchilan on this monu- 
ment. But we can nevertheless agree with Proskouriakoff’s assessment 
that the Panel 3 scene depicts a close interaction of nobles at a specific 
moment when much was in flux throughout the Piedras Negras king- 
dom. Marcus (1976:87), echoing Proskouriakoff’s views, saw the scene 
depicting the Yaxchilan lord holding court at Piedras Negras to resolve 
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ambiguities in succession. Other interpretations seem possible, and we 
cannot be certain of the enthroned figure’s precise identification. As we 
shall see, several of the secondary figures are of nonlocal origin, suggest- 
ing that the greater political context of the event had repercussion well 
outside the confines of Piedras Negras. 

The figures surrounding the large throne number fourteen in total. 
Prominent among these are the seven nobles seated at floor level before 
the throne. They are arranged in two files that meet before a lidded ce- 
ramic vessel, perhaps holding chocolate drink. According to Maya con- 
ventions of spatial representation in two dimensions, we are probably to 
understand that these figures are facing the throne in two parallel rows. 
The enthroned ruler seems to be engaged directly with them. 

Among these seven seated figures we find several different titles and 
hierarchical positions. In the left-hand file, the first figure is named K’an 
Nik-te’ (“Yellow Plumeria”) and is identified by the important title ba-sa- 
jal, discussed before. This is one of only two known examples of the title, 
the other appearing on Stela 5 of Piedras Negras in connection with the 
very same person. The figure behind him appears to be named Ts’unun- 
te’ (“Hummingbird Tree”), but he bears no title. The next noble is named 
as a sajal, but in an interesting twist he is said to be from the region of La- 
canha. The last of the four in this left-side line is named with two smaller 
glyphs, including the still-mysterious designation anab or anib. 

The line of nobles seated at right and facing left are similarly varied by 
title. The initial figure facing the throne seems to carry the Ti’ Sak Hu:n ti- 
tle, although a break in the stone makes the identification somewhat un- 
certain. The second figure is another sajal probably of local origin. The 
people who stand to the sides of the throne seem to have more “on- 
looker” sorts of roles, yet most if not all are specifically named as impor- 
tant nobles (some captions may be effaced). To the left of the throne, three 
men stand with arms crossed or in gesture as if in conversation. The mid- 
dle figure is accompanied by a caption naming him as a Yaxchilan ajaw. 
His personal name comes before but is unknown from other examples. 
We can posit that his presence is a reflection of the intimate association of 
Yaxchilan with Piedras Negras politics at this time. 

At right, the four standing figures include two children, probably sons 
or grandsons of the seated king. Appropriately, two of the personal 
names below them are marked by the ch’ok designation for “youth.” The 
child standing at the front may specifically be the designated heir, as he 
takes the junior royal title ch’ok yokib ajaw, “the young Piedras Negras 
lord.” We cannot be certain of this, as his name does not seem to corre- 
spond with later kings. The other child, by contrast, remains an impor- 
tant member of the Piedras Negras royal court, portrayed as an adult on 
Stela 12 nearly forty years later. 
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One of the remaining two adult figures is, at rear, a person named Ja- 
saw Chan K’awt:l, who holds the important subordinate title ah k’u:n. Con- 
trary to earlier published statements (J. Marcus 1976:182), we feel this is 
not a relative of the Tikal ruler with the very same name (Ruler A), who 
reigned some years before this date. The other adult figure carries the La- 
canha area place glyph with his name in conjunction with the bird-and- 
head scarf title we find at Palenque and Dos Pilas, among other sites. 

On the whole, the arrangement of the audience members on Panel 3 
can be divided into three groups, each possibly defined by distinct roles 
in the court setting: (1) the seated nobles, who seem directly engaged 
with the seated ruler. These include a head sajal and other sajal from the 
neighboring kingdom of Lacanha. (2) A less formal grouping of figures at 
left, at least one of whom is a Yaxchilan lord. They may all have been vis- 
itors, but not all names and titles survive. (3) The standing figures at 
right, who are at least in part members of the Piedras Negras royal fam- 
ily, including two children, one of whom later figures prominently in the 
local historical record. 

Of all of these subordinates, the sajal are clearly the most important class. 
The event depicted on Panel 3 is really between them and the enthroned 
king, with others witnessing the proceedings. The pattern reflects the basic 
importance of sajal as political officers under the ruler, as well as their 
probable important role in interkingdom diplomacy. As rulers of subordi- 
nate border sites in the region such as El Cayo and La Pasadita, sajal proba- 
bly had important roles as contacts between royal courts throughout the 
area in addition to their possible military functions in times of war. 


Discussion 


It is at this juncture that we wish to integrate the data on the Classic 
Maya nonregnal elites who predominated numerically at the royal court. 
In describing relevant titles we have pointed only slightly to a signal pat- 
tern in their distribution. With scant exception, all references to women 
date to the Late Classic period (ca. A.D. 600 to 800); all Mesoamerican ref- 
erences to sajal date to the same time with a clear unimodal curve, and 
the same holds true for other nonregnal titles. There are several ways to 
interpret these data: (1) the pattern is spurious, reflecting little more than 
a vastly increased sample of monuments from the Late Classic; (2) the 
pattern is real, reflecting a shift in rhetoric—the decorum of content 
thought appropriate for monumental recollection; and (3) the pattern is 
real and records the actual institution of new kinds of nonregnal nobility. 
We believe that numbers 2 and 3 are closer to the mark. 

The diagrams presented here demonstrate two patterns (Figure 3.6). 
The first shows a massive increase in population during the Late Classic 
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period after a time that probably (although not certainly) experienced a 
dramatic decline in pre-Classic levels of population (Santley 1990:Figure 
16.2). The second charts the increasing appearance and eventual peak of 
references to nonregnal nobles by the mid—years of the Late Classic pe- 
riod (ca. A.D. 750, Houston 1993:Figure 5.4). We do not believe these are 
coincidental correlations. Consider the following scenario, which we be- 
lieve is consistent with epigraphic data: (1) the nascent dynasties of the 
Early Classic period (and we do have some independent inkling of their 
origin at the beginning of the Early Classic) started with relatively small 
families; (2) as the cadet branches began to ramify, candidacy for highest 
office became more open, or, rather, there appeared more possibilities for 
alternative candidates and their coalitions; (3) at the beginning of the 
Late Classic women began to be recorded with greater frequency in texts, 
along with increased use of the so-called parentage statement—this ex- 
pression highlights not only the predecessor of a ruler in sequence —of ac- 
cession (the Early Classic pattern) but the parentage of the ruler (a pattern 
also found with subsidiary lords). That is, by the Late Classic period non- 
regnal elites had become obtrusive both numerically and rhetorically; bi- 
lateral descent achieved greater significance as there occurred a need to 
restrict candidacy for holy lordship and other offices to the purest possi- 
ble standard (a process explicitly attested for the post-Classic Mixtec). By 
the Terminal Classic period, parentage statements, nonregnal lords, and 
women had faded in textual prominence as populations begin to shift 
and decline in the southern Maya lowlands. 

Another question of elite demography is worth mentioning. If consorts 
were potentially so fecund, what would happen to elites and royalty 
through time? Many of these offspring would die of natural causes, since 
Maya cities were unlikely to have been healthy places (Houston 1997b). 
Yet a simple pattern of slight increase would, over very few generations, 
result in a large overclass of people claiming descent from exalted mem- 
bers of society. The strategy of emphasizing both parents’ bloodlines rep- 
resents one response. Another strategy would be to spin cadets off to 
found or preside over new settlements, a process attested in the sudden 
prominence of provincial sajal. (Nonetheless, some of these figures may 
stem from ancient noble families absorbed into the political orbits of holy 
lords.) In fine segmentary fashion, such elites would be sent to danger- 
ous, marginal places where, at best, they might be killed by enemies or be 
expected to retain some family loyalty. The worst-case scenario would be 
fissioning and political rupture, such as may explain the ubiquity of royal 
titles around Tikal in the Terminal Classic period. The palace and court, 
too, may have played a role in dealing with the problem of defining 
elites. Conceivably, somewhat like a protocol machine, the royal court 
could determine through individual grants of relative access whether 
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FIGURE 3.6 Chronological trends in population and title use during the Classic 
period: (a) Population in central Maya lowlands (thousands) 9.0.0.0.0—10.0.0.0.0 
(after Turner 1990:Figure 15.1); (b)Temporal distribution of ‘aj k'uhun and sajal 
titles: Palenque, Tonina, Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Copan, 9.0.0.0.0-10.0.0.0.0 
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someone belonged to the elite. Such royal access, as filtered through 
court etiquette and sanction, could be adjusted as need be. 

An alternative possibility, not completely inconsistent with this sce- 
nario, is one in which hegemonic polities had begun to jockey for control 
precisely during the middle years of the Late Classic period (Martin and 
Grube 1995). Such external forces would have accentuated the role of 
women as alliance builders through marriage and the need to fortify con- 
nections with underlings through a heightened emphasis—a nimbus ex- 
tended to nonregnal lords—in surviving examples of monumental art 
and writing. The rise of the subsidiaries, then, was also a premonition of 
their fall, a suggestion of communication and consensus portending con- 
flict and collapse. If the Early Classic Maya focused on few people, usu- 
ally males in lineal sequence, the Late Classic focused on the many, in 
dense historical accounts that reveal more of the Classic Maya court than 
any other available evidence. 


Notes 


The authors thank Andrew Apter, John Clark, Takeshi Inomata, Karl Taube, 
David Webster, and two anonymous reviewers for their helpful remarks. Takeshi 
deserves special commendation for hosting the lavish conference at Yale that led 
to this chapter. Justin and Barbara Kerr graciously allowed us to do the render- 
ings of royal weaving bones discussed in this chapter. 


1. The precise nature of glyphic “events” is understudied by specialists in 
Maya script. One classification for events might include Vendler’s (1967:97-121) 
well-known set of “situation types,” including states (“own something”), activi- 
ties (“sing”), accomplishments (“capture someone”), and achievements hes 
born, die,” Fleischman 1990:20). In glyphic texts, “activities” without “telic” o 
natural endpoints are rare; accomplishments and achievements seem difficult 
separate. Very clearly, glyphic verbs do not cover the full span of human (or even 
Maya) experience but limit themselves to a fixed repertoire of action. Many 
glyphic verbs are what we would define as summative because a single verbal 
reference usually connotes other preparatory and concluding actions that are sel- 
dom if ever specified glyphically. To illustrate: “is captured,” chultk-aj, usually de- 
scribes conflict resolved to the patron’s advantage, but we do not have glyphic 
references to preparation for battle, the play of lances, siege and ambuscade, or 
the adornment of captives in the raiment of subjugation (riven cotton with nu- 
merous circular perforations). 

2. Another trope that deserves further scrutiny is the use of a term for “bind- 
ing” (kahl-aj) both for royal diadems as the quintessential act of royal accession 
and for captives (Tonina Monument 99:B1; Graham and Mathews 1996:122). This 
usage recalls widespread African concepts of “ruler capture and arrest,” in which 
the burdens of high office are characterized as a form of arrest or confinement as 
much as exaltation (Abéles 1981:4; Blier 1998:28-29). However, we believe it more 
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likely that the concept pertains to the notion of something being completed, that 
is, the collection and binding of all relevant attributes or features, whether of the 
king or of units of time. 

3. Excavations at Piedras Negras, Guatemala, in 1999 revealed good circumstan- 
tial evidence for a sajal residence and mortuary structure in and around Structure 
C-13. An eroded panel, fully an inch of its surface blasted by a millennium of expo- 
sure, strongly resembled the mortuary panels known to commemorate Late Classic 
sajal burials in the region of Piedras Negras. The panel had probably fallen from a 
stairway outset on the central axis of Structure C-13. Trenching in the building un- 
covered well-preserved terraces with at least two column altars and, near bedrock, 
a burial cist with massive roofing slabs. The body within is likely to have belonged 
to a sajal. The structures to the north and west probably served as his residence. The 
plaza in front of C-13 contained at least four intact or robbed burials, suggesting 
the presence of a family cemetery going back to Early Classic times. 

4. Ethnographic evidence indicates that many women spent six to eight hours a 
day in grinding maize (Brumfiel 1991:238). The absence of manos and metates in 
palace contexts, as at Piedras Negras, Guatemala (personal observation, 1997), sug- 
gests that royal and noble ladies were released from such labor, leaving more time 
for the ceremonies of statecraft and, perhaps, for weaving. One of the few scenes on 
a Classic Maya vessel to show maize grinding is a mythological setting in which 
apparently human servitors—a male, female pair—tend to gods seated above them 
(Kerr 1989:29 [K631]). “Engendered archaeology” imperils itself by focusing on 
gender to the exclusion of class or status divisions. It is noteworthy, too, that Brum- 
fiel emphasizes that destitute women sold vegetables, firewood, and salt in Aztec 
marketplaces (Brumfiel 1991:244). We suspect that the humiliating exposure to 
public view was more distressing than their sale of goods. Release from a closeting 
purdah (or some other, less acute form of seclusion) may have reflected a profound 
reduction in familial fortunes. After all, Aztec girls were “to go nowhere” (McCaf- 
ferty and McCafferty 1998:218). Similarly, the shielded spaces within Maya palaces 
potentially served to isolate royal females. It is not at all clear that such ladies could 
move about freely. Indeed, one vessel scene shows ladies seated demurely behind a 
curtain while tribute į is being received by the lord and his nobles (Kerr 1990:297 
[K2914]). A rare “arrival” event by a royal lady at Naranjo forms part of a marriage 
event involving a princess from a distant polity (Stuart and Houston 1994:53); pre- 
sumably she came to stay. Accordingly, a signal marker of nonelite females may 
have been their greater flexibility of movement, a necessity for the economic sur- 
vival of poorer households. 

5 We caution, however, that such name-tagging fails to tell us whether the 
queen actually used such devices. Equally, the bones may have operated as sym- 
bolic accoutrements of gender or as expressions of the queen’s idealized domes- 
ticity. The puts’ b’a:k reading was first drawn to our attention by Karl Taube, who 
noted its occurrence on a weaving bone excavated at Dzibilchaltun (Karl Taube, 
personal communication, 1996; see also Taschek 1994: Figure 32a; other examples 
have been detected by Taube at Mirador, Chiapas, and Uaxcatun, Guatemala, and 
in ethnographic contexts from highland Guatemala). Many display hands or 
body parts on the carved end away from the polished point. Taube’s suspicion is 
that on closer inspection, many bone objects in Maya excavations will prove to be 
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weaving needles. Recent excavations by Brigham Young University and the Uni- 
versidad del Valle at the Classic city of Piedras Negras have found even finer, 

“eyed” needles, including a delicate example recovered in flotation. These de- 
vices were probably used for embroidery. 

6. The number in brackets is the Kerr archive number, found in the Kerr Maya 
Vase Photographic Archive on-line at http//www.FAMSLorg. 

7. Spinsters and widows are known in other contexts to be linked with unusual 
residential practices. In the Spanish court of the Hapsburgs, some women were of 
too high a status to marry with anyone other than imperial cousins, requiring 
their long maintenance by fathers and brothers (Parker 1995:64). Similarly, 
among nineteenth-century Mormons, widows were incorporated into polyga- 
mous families as a form of social welfare under harsh frontier conditions (Embry 
1987; Van Wagoner 1986). 

8. All European dates are in the Julian calendar. The correlation used here fol- 
lows the so-called astronomical constant of 584285. 

9. The panels apparently specify the amount of time involved in constructing a 
burial pyramid (muk): 403 days from the time of the ruler’s death. 

10. For more distant sites, it appears that another mode of interaction existed: the 
bestowal of tutors or guardians by overlords, as in the example of a courtier sent 
from Calakmul to serve as warden to the heir to the Dos Pilas kingdom (Houston 
1993:115). However, this arrangement would have been a palliative, without the 
same impact as full submersion in the major centers of Classic civilization. 

11. It is important to avoid any misunderstandings. Doubts about the reading 

a-k'uh-hu:n, “he of the holy book,” do not affect Coe and Kerr’s iconographic ar- 
gument, namely that scribes with distinctive attributes employed this title. Such 
evidence is convincing. Rather, our reservations concern the glyphic reading. 
Without exception, early examples of the compound fail to include the “book” or 
bs al glyph (iu:n)—instead, they invariably suffix na, suggesting that “book” 
or “paper” do not bear on its decipherment. Our long and difficult experience 
with code-breaking persuades us that sign development deserves a central place 
in any discussion of glyphic readings. Moreover, the “weak” aspirate of the (h)u:n 
raises the strong possibility that -u:n was intended. These threads of evidence in- 
dicate that sounds, not meanings (e.g., “book,” “paper”), interested the Maya in 
this context. Interestingly, there are a number of expressions in Classic Mayan 
that append -V:n suffixes (e.g., che-[glottal]e-na). These may well be parallels to 
the a-K’UH-na title. 
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A central problem plaguing the interpretation of royal courts hinges on 
the difficulty of re-creating the lived space of these impressive, built envi- 
ronments. Often containing scant evidence of mundane daily activities 
such as cooking and craft production, royal courts have proven as chal- 
lenging to decipher as their associated corpus of hieroglyphic texts. Ar- 
chaeologists striving to understand these architectural complexes con- 
tend with both the sheer mass of royal construction and the pervasive, 
ancient ethic of amplifying the antiquity and resonance of a regal locale 
through periodic programs of structure renovation, burial, and expan- 
sion. The magnitude and complexity of royal architecture translate into 
fragmented views of early building programs. 

As a logical antidote, this book focuses on the totality of social actors 
interacting within the power matrix of a royal court ruled by a sovereign 
lord or lady. Admirable in its intent, this focus nevertheless requires that 
our data sets (and analytical tools) contain sufficient rigor to extrapolate 
from material pattern to human action and that our conceptual frame- 
works be precise enough to minimize common interpretive problems 
such as equifinality (mimetic form from disjunctive functions). An em- 
phasis on the human court rather than its architectural setting also runs 
the risk of failing to recognize that many Classic Maya buildings were 
court actors in their own right. Inscriptions and archaeological evidence 
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reveal that buildings in royal complexes acquired personalized histories 
and played special roles in courtly life and ritual practice. Maya actors 
must be brought together with Maya spaces, particularly in court con- 
texts, where buildings are often heavily loaded with imagery, events, 
color, burials, caches, and buried structures. 

This chapter examines actors, praxis, and place from two perspectives: 
first, by an investigation of both court and household with an eye to gen- 
eral similarities and distinctions; second, by a case study of epigraphic 
and architectural evidence from the royal court of Yaxchilan. The first 
section explores a question often asked by Maya archaeologists: Were 
royal courts simply gargantuan Classic Maya households? Deceptively 
simple, this query drills to the heart of our understanding of social and 
political arrangements in Classic Maya society. If a similar array of activi- 
ties was undertaken at both royal court and nonroyal households, per- 
haps Maya social distinctions were not so great and political organization 
not so centralized in Maya society. An understanding of one, the royal 
court, for instance, could serve as a blueprint for the other, the house- 
hold. However, if royal court and household are the loci of very different 
activities, each must be understood on its own terms. To address this is- 
sue, information is gleaned from archaeological, epigraphic, ethnohistor- 
ical, and ethnographic sources. Primary emphasis is placed on social 
roles and ritual practice within the two differing contexts rather than on 
architectural form (for reasons discussed further on). Contrasts in leader- 
ship and gender roles are found to be particularly strong between house- 
hold and court, although the razor’s edge between overgeneralization 
and recognition of significant variation in both court and household is 
acknowledged to be a challenging aspect of this investigation. 

The second section explores the notion of courts as royal households by 
examining the interface between court actors and architecture made ex- 
plicit in the hieroglyphic expression y-oto:t “his house,” a term almost al- 
ways possessed in Classic-period inscriptions by a named court person- 
age.' Inscriptions containing this expression are physically attached to at 
least thirty structures in major Maya cities, including Palenque, Copan, 
Chichen Itza, Oxkintok, and Xkalumk’in, but we will focus here on pos- 
sessed oto:t structures at Yaxchilan. Of the five structures at that site dedi- 
cated as oto:t of royal personages, two “belong” to royal women.’ This dis- 
tribution of oto:t “ownership” represents a unique opportunity to explore, 
however preliminarily, the gender dynamics of the Yaxchilan court and to 
compare them to what we know about nonroyal households. Recognizing 
that buildings as well as persons are essential to court action closes some 
of the distance between the social and architectural courts and reminds us 
again that spaces and places are not voids to be filled with actors but so- 
cial and experiential phenomena in their own right. 
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Royal Court and Household 


Extrapolating from the Bonampak murals, Mary Miller (vol. 2 of this book, 
forthcoming 2001) asserts that the concerns of royal courts centered on 
tribute collection, royal accession, ritual sacrifice (both auto and captive), 
and victory in warfare. These concerns seem far removed from the per- 
ceived goals of households—successful harvest (and the mobilization of la- 
bor necessary to achieve it), reduction of infant morbidity, efficacious pro- 
pitiation of deities and ancestors, and the thwarting of encroachment on 
lands and resources of the household. These contrastive states may be clar- 
ified by definitional criteria. Our use of the terms royal court and household 
include both the social actors and the physical stages upon which their 
dramas unfolded. We follow the lead of Inomata and Houston (this vol- 
ume) in defining a royal court as organized around a ruler and containing 
a variable social composition that generally includes family as well as ser- 
vants, assistants, guards, artisans, advisers and administrators. Royal 
courts are inherently political entities, since they embody, in a very literal 
sense, the polity. Households, in contrast, are generally composed of real 
or fictive kin and, depending on the level of affluence, may also contain 
servants and artisans. In nonindustrial contexts, households are often con- 
ceived as action-oriented, economic entities (see Wilk and Netting 
1984:5-10), since the engine driving the success and long-term duration of 
a household generally pivots on agricultural and craft enterprises. 

Given these key distinctions in purpose, what did Maya royal courts 
and households of the Classic period have in common? From an architec- 
tural perspective, Maya palaces bear resemblance to the large, extended- 
family residential compounds of the first millennium A.D. Both feature 
long, rectangular buildings often fronting an open courtyard and some- 
times, but not always, incorporating a shrine structure on the eastern or 
northern side. A comparison of two architectural complexes from the Ter- 
minal Classic city of Sayil, Yucatan (the south court of the Southern 
Palace complex and a household group, N6781, E5599) illustrates the 
morphological similarities (Figure 4.1; Sabloff and Tourtellot 1991). 

The buildings of both complexes are arranged around a central, ambi- 
ent space, although the dimensions of that space and its elevation above 
the surrounding terrain are more diminutive at the household level. Both 
units feature a northern roomed structure that is situated on a building 
platform elevated above the remaining structures. Both complexes con- 
tain possible shrines on their eastern or southeastern side (a truncated 
pyramid in the south court and a single, unusually large room in the 
household). Water-storage cisterns (chultun), essential facilities at Puuc 
residential locales, were constructed at both complexes, although the 
south court featured two cisterns to the one of the household (Figure 4.1). 
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FIGURE 4.1 The South Court of the Sayil Southern Palace Complex (left) and 
Sayil Household Complex N6781, E5599 (right after Sabloft and Tourtellot 1991). 


A similar ratio exists in relation to ritual features. Altars—upright cylin- 
ders of stone about 50 centimeters in diameter—are twice as common in 
the court. Architectural elaboration, signaled by vaulted rooms, occurs in 
three of the buildings of the south court, whereas only the eastern struc- 
ture of the household complex reveals evidence of vault stones. The one 
feature that enjoys better representation in the household complex is the 
stone basin—a key indicator of domestic activities. Often approaching a 
meter in length, the stone basins of Sayil vary in depth from those with 
shallow depressions—presumably metates—to those with depressions 
over 20 centimeters in depth, which probably were used for water stor- 
age. Eight basins were found at the household and only one in the court. 
If overall location is considered, the differences are enhanced. Sayil’s 
south court is bounded on the north by a ball court and on the west by a 
compact, two-story, twenty-one-room building that may have been ad- 
ministrative in function. In contrast, the household, located 675 meters 
southeast of the Southern Palace Complex, is bordered by similar or 
smaller residential units. 
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Close comparison of plans of a court and a household, then, yields 
some qualitative distinctions but many more that are quantitative and 
can be explained simply by reference to scale and architectural elabora- 
tion. Since architectural comparison alone does not seem to be particu- 
larly efficacious in discriminating between court and household, we turn 
to a comparative analysis of social roles and ritual practice within the 
two contexts. 


Social Roles at Court and in the Household 


For the purpose of this examination, four types of social roles, not mutu- 
ally exclusive, are discussed. They include positions of authority and ad- 
ministration as well as male- and female-gendered roles. Each is dis- 
cussed in terms of its known state and variability for both court and 
household with an eye to evaluating the differences between household 
and court (Table 4.1). 

For each cross-tabulation of role with type of domicile, an evaluative 
statement is offered in the corresponding cell of Table 4.1. Contents of this 
cell represent a synthesis of information derived from multiple sources. 
Some of the evaluations are well-grounded empirically by reference to epi- 
graphic and archaeological data; others are based partly on archaeological 
and epigraphic patterns and partly on extrapolation from ethnographic or 
ethnohistoric sources. Our narrative supplies a review of the evidence in 
order to provide the reader with an independent basis for conclusions. 


Positions of Authority. Probably the most conspicuous contrast be- 
tween court and household resides in positions of authority. Both institu- 
tions were hierarchical with well-defined leadership positions at their 
apex. Many Maya kingdoms were ruled by hereditary dynasts who 
claimed divinity by virtue of their ancestral pedigree and perhaps ulti- 
mately, their foreign origins (see Restall, vol. 2 of this book, forthcoming 
2001). This divinity is attested to by royal titles such as k’uhul ajaw (divine 
or holy lord) and by the ability of rulers to take on the aspect of deities 
(Houston and Stuart 1996:295-299). Well documented epigraphically is 
the tendency for rulership to be passed patrilineally within the royal dy- 
nasties. Rulership patently diverges in power and praxis from the leader- 
ship position of head of household, although some basic similarities are 
apparent. The latter position was referred to as ah otochnal in Yucatec eth- 
nohistoric sources (see Ringle and Bey, vol. 2) linking its occupant to an 
essential social space, the otoch (Yucatecan cognate of oto:t) and the peo- 
ple who inhabited it. As Hanks (1990:98-100) has shown for contempo- 
rary Oxkutzcab, the position of household head is equally patrifocal in 
role and patterns of “heir designation” (if one may use this term in refer- 
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TABLE 4.1 Principal Roles of Members of a Royal Court and a Household 


Category Court Household 

Position of Authority ruler head of household 

Administrative: 
Diplomacy important activity indirect evidence 
Adjudication role as adjudicators role as supplicants 
Record-keeping important activity limited evidence 


Male-gendered roles: 


Agricultural production no evidence defining activity 
Athletic performance important activity scant evidence 
Military activity important activity limited evidence 
Craft production (nontextile) limited evidence important activity 


Female-gendered roles: 


Food preparation scant evidence defining activity 
Spinning and weaving defining activity limited evidence 
Ritual practice important activity indirect evidence 
Successon active role no direct evidence 


ence to a household). More to the point, coded linguistically into modern 
Yucatec Mayan are asymmetrical relations of social status that reinforce 
the authority of the household head (Hanks 1990:115-119). 
Archaeologically, the presence of a head of household is often signaled 
by residential configurations that contain one exceptionally large resi- 
dential platform (often on the north side of a compound) that appears to 
have been the dwelling of the head of household (e.g., Haviland 
1988:122). At the northern Belize site of K’axob, such Classic-period plat- 
forms (Structure 54 providing an example; Schulz 1997:17-42) generally 
contain multiple construction phases, a sequence of axial burials (pre- 
dominantly of adult males), and a material inventory of pottery and 
stone items that is more elaborate than the surrounding platforms 
(Schulz 1997). As McAnany (1995:133-139) has discussed elsewhere, the 
concentration of wealth in the dwelling of the household head may be re- 
lated to the administrative demands of this position, which during Early 
Colonial times included the mobilization of goods and services in fulfill- 
ment of taxation and tribute demands. In other words, the heads of 
households were directly involved in the supply side of the political 
economy in addition to their participation in exchange relationships with 
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individuals external to the household. As both Reents-Budet and Miller 
discuss in their chapters of this book (Miller is in vol. 2), the presentation 
of tribute was an important activity of Classic-period courtly life. 
Whether painted on the walls of Bonampak Structure 1 or on cylindrical 
pottery vessels, the courtly perspective on tribute depicts the acceptance 
of tribute items such as cacao or cloth; as such, it represents the demand 
side of the political economy. At the scale of the polity, both ruler and 
head of household played key roles in administering the mobilization of 
goods and services, albeit from different ends of the spectrum. 

Based on iconographic and hieroglyphic evidence, divine rulers (and 
their families) played a significant part in the ritual life of the court. Hous- 
ton and Stuart (1996:300) have described some of these ritual perfor- 
mances, which included conjuring deities and fire ceremonies. It is not ob- 
vious from archaeological information whether a head of household 
enjoyed an equally central role in ritual performance. Limited support ex- 
ists in the form of accoutrements of ritual dance, such as Oliva species shell 
“tinklers,” which generally are found associated with more elaborate 
dwellings, arguably those belonging to a head of household (Isaza and 
McAnany 1999:123-124). Leaders of residential units likely presided over 
domestic rituals such as house dedication, ancestor entombment, and agri- 
cultural fertility. Unfortunately, only features produced by the first two rit- 
uals have been recognized archaeologically. Further support for the ritual 
role of a household head comes from Landa’s account of sixteenth-century 
Yucatan (Tozzer 1941:142-166) and Vogt’s (1993:51-60,97-190) analysis of 
the ritual cycle of twentieth-century Tzotzil. In both cases, agricultural fer- 
tility, lineage definition, and ancestor commemoration were well repre- 
sented in the ritual cycle of households. 

Heir designation and rituals of succession were elemental to the trans- 
generational maintenance of dynastic power at Maya royal courts. But 
were such rituals also a part of the transference of power between the 
generations within households? The texts, sculptures, and paintings that 
have permitted the identification and interpretation of these rituals in 
Classic Maya courts are absent from most household contexts. When in- 
terwoven with evidence from archaeology, the fine-grained analysis of 
texts and iconography has demonstrated that at some courts, rituals of 
royal succession were enacted against a backdrop of a transformed built 
environment. That is, construction of a new palace or ancestor shrine, or 
refurbishment and expansion of an old one, often coincided with the ac- 
cession of a new ruler. Examples of these practices include the construc- 
tion by Hasaw Chan K’awil of an ancestor shrine to “Stormy Sky” a 
Tikal, the completion of the text-filled structure on top of the Temple of 
the Inscriptions at Palenque by Kan Balam, and Bird Jaguar’s refurbish- 
ment of the Early Classic oto:t (Structure 22) of the seventh king of Yax- 
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chilan upon the occasion of his accession. Change in leadership within a 
royal court engendered transformation in the physical court that ex- 
pressed renewed vitality and established not only the power and legiti- 
macy of the new ruler but also strong ties with previous rulers. 

Similar modifications to the built environment of Classic-period 
household compounds have been detected. Such transformations often 
occurred in the form of mortuary interments coupled with the construc- 
tion or expansion of a structure. Haviland (1988:Table 6.2), in particular, 
has documented this archaeological pattern and suggested that it could 
be linked to the sequencing of the household leadership role at Classic- 
period Tikal. A similar linkage between mortuary ritual and building 
construction has been detected in the ancient dwellings of K’axob and in 
the construction sequences of Holmul and Altun Ha (McAnany 
1998:264-276, 280; Pendergast 1979, 1982). To surmise that this pattern 
expresses the passage of power between generations or the accession of a 
new household head is not unreasonable. 

Upon close inspection, the two positions of leadership—one of house- 
hold and the other of polity—differ in some fundamental ways while 
also exhibiting key similarities. Rooted in an ideology of divinity, the 
power of a Maya ruler was of a magnitude far greater than that of a 
household head. Claims to divinity also engendered ritual performances, 
such as deity impersonation, that have not been documented at the 
household level. Ruler and household head sat at opposite sides of the 
political economy, although both can be characterized as key players. The 
size (in terms of people and structures) and pageantry of the royal court 
rendered it qualitatively different from the household. Nonetheless, 
rulers of both polities and households enjoyed great deference from 
those of lower status and were instrumental in the performance of rituals 
key to the maintenance of links with ancestors and to sustained fertility. 


Administrative Roles. Defining characteristics of Maya royal courts in- 
cluded diplomacy, adjudication, and various forms of record-keeping 
that included writing and painting on bark paper and leaves. Direct evi- 
dence of these courtly roles exists in the scenes painted on polychrome 
vessels as detailed by Reents-Budet (this volume), hieroglyphic texts al- 
luding to interpolity diplomatic visits as described by Martin and Grube 
(1995:45), and depictions of bark-paper books or codices painted on Clas- 
sic-period polychrome vessels. In contrast to the interpolity scale of 
courtly diplomacy, household diplomacy operated on an interhousehold 
level and included visits to arrange marriage contracts, to settle land dis- 
putes, and to forge consensus over a number of community concerns. If 
household diplomacy proved inadequate, there seem to have been well- 
defined upward paths of recourse. The many petitions submitted by 
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Colonial Yucatec Maya to the Crown (see Restall in vol. 2, forthcoming) 
suggest that the tradition of bringing unsettled disputes, especially those 
over land or harsh treatment, to a higher authority had deep antiquity. 
Palace scenes painted on Late Classic vessels that show a ruler sitting on 
a throne surrounded by lower-status supplicants only serve to reinforce 
the likelihood that rulers, or members of their court, needed to be skilled 
orators and adjudicators (see Houston and Stuart, this volume, for an 
etymology of the term ajaw, or ruler, as “he who shouts”). Whereas 
household heads adjudicated disputes within and possibly between 
households, at the royal court the household head would have been in- 
volved in the adjudication process as a supplicant. In the royal realm, 
household and court played very different roles indeed. 

A defining activity of the court in both pre-Hispanic and Colonial 
times was writing and record-keeping. Literacy in Classic Maya society 
generally is thought to have been sharply limited to the elite and perhaps 
only to the royal sector of society (Houston 1994:38-39). Those of the 
court possibly spoke and wrote in a language that was distinct from 
those residing in the majority of households distributed around the Clas- 
sic-period capitals (Houston, Robertson, and Stuart 2000). Whereas hiero- 
glyphic texts have been found carved into stone and bone and painted on 
pottery vessels, bark-paper books probably represented the most effec- 
tive medium for courtly scribal use. Although the books themselves sel- 
dom survive archaeologically, the stone bark beaters used to produce pa- 
per are nearly indestructible and are widely distributed across 
households of varying sizes. From a Middle Formative midden at K’axob 
(McAnany and López Varela 1999:Figure 7) to the Late Classic house- 
holds of the Sibun River valley, bark beaters are present in low frequen- 
cies but nevertheless clearly signal the activity of papermaking outside 
the royal court. What cannot be determined at this time is whether the 
produced paper was used for household records, worn, ritually burned, 
traded, or “offered” as tribute to a local ruler. 

In sum, Classic-period households yield limited or indirect evidence of 
three of the defining administrative roles of members of Classic Maya 
courts—diplomacy, adjudication, and record-keeping. Ethnohistorical 
and archaeological evidence does exist of households as supplicants in 
the adjudication process and as active producers of bark paper. 


Male-Gendered Roles. Outside of authority positions and administra- 
tive roles, male-gendered roles include agricultural production, athletic 
performance, the waging of war, and craft production (nontextile-based). 
Whether these roles were equally actualized in the household and at 
court requires further exploration. In the realm of Maya ethnography, 
farming is specified clearly as the domain of males. The high population 
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levels sustained through the 600-year-long Classic period suggest that 
farming was also a significant pursuit of Classic Maya males. Although 
rituals of fertility and impersonations of the young, handsome maize de- 
ity undoubtedly were part of courtly life, there is no indication that the 
royal court took an active role in farming. Royal texts do contain a trope 
for governance (kab) that translates literally as manuring or planting a 
field (Houston and Cummins 1998). But depictions of the ruler as farmer 
extraordinaire (something comparable to Guaman Poma de Ayala’s 
woodcut of the Inka initiating the sowing season by turning over the first 
clod of earth with an Andean foot plow) are missing from the corpus of 
royal iconography. (Images do exist of royal males engaged in deer 
hunts.) In terms of tenureship of land, there is little doubt that royal fam- 
ilies were well endowed, but the economic arrangements by which lands 
were cultivated are not specified in the hieroglyphic corpus and have not 
been illuminated by archaeological investigation of court locales. 

The role of athletic performance in contrast, is specified iconographi- 
cally, hieroglyphically, and architecturally at Classic Maya royal courts. 
From the Sepulturas zone of Copan, furthermore, ball-court paraphernalia 
were recovered from Group 9N-8 (Sanders 1989), and osteological analysis 
of male burials from this complex revealed unusually robust musculature 
such as would have resulted from ball-playing (Lee 1996; Widmer, Storey, 
and Lee 1996). Given the metaphorical character of the Classic-period ball- 
game and its associations with death, sacrifice, and the underworld, it is 
unclear to what extent this athletic performance constituted a sporting 
game as opposed to a dynamic, larger-than-life cosmic metaphor. Because 
of the cosmic and sacrificial significance of ball-playing, ball courts in- 
evitably are associated with pyramid and palace precincts. In the Maya 
lowlands, they rarely are found among house mounds. Likewise, ballgame 
paraphernalia have rarely been excavated from nonelite household con- 
texts. This statement does not rule out the presence of ball-playing among 
males of lower-status households, but only the athletic drama of the ball- 
game as exemplary of cosmological principles. 

Over time, the role of warfare in the Classic Maya court has been per- 
ceived variously as nonexistent to all-encompassing. The Bonampak mu- 
rals, as described by Miller in Volume 2 (forthcoming), are certainly the 
most vivid rendering of a Late Classic Maya battle in the style of hand-to- 
hand combat. Although many Late Classic stelae show rulers with spear in 
hand, in fact, few “died with their boots on,” which is to say that they were 
not buried with their weapons in the style of warriors of second millen- 
nium B.C. Europe (Kristiansen 2000). In the absence of warrior burials, it is 
difficult to characterize the frequency of military activity among Classic 
Maya males of either the royal court or households. That a warrior ethos 
pervaded Classic-period royal courts is indicated by depictions of van- 
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quished and mutilated captives; Room 2 of Bonampak and Stela 2 of 
Aguateca come readily to mind. A significant number of Late Classic texts 
refer to hostilities between polities, such as the great battle of the titans in 
A.D. 695 that pitched Tikal against Calakmul and resulted in the capture of 
Jaguar Paw of Calakmul (as related on Lintel 3 of Tikal, Temple 1). The 
practice of naming and numbering captives in the title statements of vic- 
tors also suggests that military prowess factored into the gender role of 
royal males, even in the absence of a tradition of warrior burial. 

Limited support for the participation of nonelite males in warfare can 
be mustered by examining trends in tool production in the stone-tool 
workshops of Colha, where Late—to—Terminal Classic debris piles contain 
increased frequency of stemmed blades, an effective weapon in hand-to- 
hand combat (Masson 1999). Additional evidence for a military role for 
males from households has been garnered from an analysis of the season- 
ality of recorded military events that revealed dates of engagement coin- 
ciding with agricultural downtime (Child 1999). 

A recent survey of Colonial Maya dictionaries and Classic Maya in- 
scriptions reveals that linguistic expressions for nearly all craft produc- 
tion roles, excepting textiles, contained male prefixes (Clark and Houston 
1998). Given this information, the question then becomes one of status 
and membership. Were the producers of pottery, stone tools, shell orna- 
ments, and other goods members of a royal court or a household? The 
answer is not as easy to arrive at as the question. From an archaeological 
point of view, evidence of craft production in royal courts per se is scarce, 
but such production is often well represented in the second-tier house- 
hold complexes such as Group 9N-8 at Copan (Webster 1989) and Struc- 
tures M8-10 and M7-35 at Aguateca (Inomata and Stiver 1998:435, 
446-447). Although these residential compounds are separate from the 
royal court, the inhabitants of these households may have worked as arti- 
sans under the patronage of the ruler. Many such artisans no doubt were 
perceived as members of the royal court, although only a few types of ar- 
tisans—mainly scribes and painters of polychrome pottery—appear in 
the palace scenes painted on cylindrical vessels. 

To the extent that it is possible to discern, male-gendered roles in Clas- 
sic Maya society varied significantly between the royal court and the 
household. The role of agricultural production was seated in the house- 
hold, and that of athletic performance centered on the court. Military 
pursuits and craft production are more difficult to dichotomize, although 
the former appears to have been more pronounced at court and the latter 
in the household. 


Female-Gendered Roles. One of the most intriguing and enigmatic as- 
pects of royal Maya court life is the role of royal women. Underrepre- 
sented in the hieroglyphic and iconographic corpus from many Peten 
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capitals, strongly presented in the same media from Usumacinta River 
kingdoms such as Yaxchilan, assumed to have been pawns in royal dy- 
nastic alliances, known to have been pivotal to the resuscitation of king- 
doms such as Naranjo (i.e., Lady Wak-Chanil-Ajaw), royal women 
played many, often conflictive roles in Classic Maya society. In teasing 
out these roles, clear contrasts between court and household emerge. As 
with male-gendered roles, status or class was a key element in the con- 
stitution of female gender; no monolithic female role appears to have 
existed. 

Specifically, investigations at Maya royal courts for which adequate 
standards of archaeological excavation were maintained are nearly unan- 
imous in recording a low frequency of features and artifacts attributable 
to food preparation (see Chase and Chase, vol. 2 of this book; Clark and 
Hansen, vol. 2 of this book; Harrison 1970:298-302, among others). Non- 
royal Classic Maya households, in contrast, although not exactly yielding 
a plethora of intact “kitchen” features, generally contain burned surfaces 
and middens rich in food-production debris. As Hendon (1997:37) and 
Joyce (1992:66) have observed, numerous iconographic media depict 
women shouldering the burden of food preparation (generally kneeling 
over a metate); but were these women of royal courts? This query cannot 
be answered with ethnohistorical data because such accounts generally 
lack clear specification of class structure. For instance, during the six- 
teenth century, the time-consuming and defining activity of maize pro- 
cessing was noted and interpreted (a bit oddly) by Bishop Diego de 
Landa: “The continual grinding of maize and not keeping their breasts 
tightly pressed makes them have very large ones, from which cause it 
happens that they have a great deal of milk” (Tozzer 1941:128). Maize, in 
particular, is a crop that requires extensive processing to be transformed 
into cuisine. Archaeological evidence indicates that much of this process- 
ing took place outside the royal court. As such, the role of courtly females 
in food production may have been of a more remote, supervisory nature, 
possibly including a significant leadership role in rituals related to cook- 
ing and cuisine. 

The lack of evidence for a food-processing role for royal females is off- 
set by strong indicators that royal women defined themselves in terms of 
textile production (see Houston and Stuart, this volume). As Joyce 
(1993:261) has noted, when females are shown in Classic Maya iconogra- 
phy, they often wear elaborately embroidered huipiles, like those worn by 
Lady Xok of Yaxchilan on Lintels 24, 25, and 26. Hendon’s (1997:41-43) 
analysis of the distribution of spinning and weaving implements from 
the elite Sepulturas zone of Copan, moreover, shows a clear spatial corre- 
lation between the density of textile production tools and size and elabo- 
ration of the residential compound. The large compound 9N-8 produced 
the lion’s share of tools with decreasing frequency in the smaller 9M-22 
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compound and a virtual absence in the smallest compound, 9M-—24. The 
clustering of textile implements in the larger compound concurs with 
Landa’s observation that female weavers tended to form work groups 
and “have the habit of helping each other in weaving or spinning” 
(Tozzer 1941:127). This observation conjures an image of small groups of 
royal females (both young and old) hitched to backstrap looms, spinning, 
weaving, and embroidering in the royal courtyards, perhaps shaded by 
the awnings discussed by Miller (in vol. 2, forthcoming 2001). 

After the sixteenth century, Spaniards were quick to discern the superb 
quality of textiles woven by Maya women and used the term hilo (linen) to 
describe the long mantas woven of fine cotton thread (Barrera Vasquez 
1980:633). Key items for tribute and gift-giving during both Colonial and 
earlier times, textiles represented a materialization of the productive and 
creative efforts of women and their substantial contribution to a political 
economy in which cotton mantas ranked second only to cacao beans in 
value and convertibility. In post-Classic Oaxaca, the primacy of textiles in 
alliance-building and gift-giving, and the links between textiles and pres- 
tige among royal women, have been discussed pointedly by Hamann 
(1997:167). But was textile production also a defining activity of nonelite 
females? Archaeological evidence suggests that it was not. There is an un- 
derrepresentation of stone and ceramic spindle whorls in many Late Clas- 
sic domestic contexts, suggesting that the trend at Copan is not atypical 
for the Maya lowlands. Settlement excavations at Barton Ramie yielded 
only five fiber-spinning implements (Willey et al. 1965:402,487), those at 
Seibal only nine (Willey 1978:47), and investigations at Dzibilchaltun un- 
covered another five (Taschek 1994:215). Although woven cotton clothing 
generally is assumed to have been worn by Maya of all ranks and sta- 
tuses, clothing of bark fiber, such as Tozzer (1907:29) noted among Lacan- 
don Maya living in remote areas, could have been very common among 
nonelites. The presence of bark beaters in nonelite household contexts 
lends further support to this idea, although it must be noted that weaving 
and spinning tools could have been fabricated from perishable materials 
such as wood or unbaked clay. Regardless, the frequency of this activity in 
lower-status Classic-period households appears to have been depressed 
to a point where durable tools for textile production are almost invisible 
archaeologically. To equate females of both royal courts and nonelite 
households with weaving may be reducing status-linked nuances in gen- 
der roles to a single untenable stereotype. 

The most cursory examination of Classic Maya iconography confirms 
the notion that females of the court were important actors in ritual prac- 
tice, although the visibility of their role varied by region and time period. 
A case study of inscriptions and iconography from Structures 23 and 11 
of the royal court of Yaxchilan (presented further on) indicates the role of 
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the royal woman Lady Xok in oto:t-dedication and conjuring rituals. 
Once again, information on the ritual life of royal women is delivered via 
texts and iconography, which are in scant supply for nonroyal house- 
holds. Some concrete evidence can be mustered for the participation of 
women of all households in mortuary ritual as objects of that ritual. Us- 
ing published excavation data, Welsh (1988:217), for instance, found 
overall sexual parity in Classic Maya burial patterns. Ritual practices de- 
scribed by Landa yield additional support for women as propitiators of 
gods and ancestors: “They were very devout and pious, and also prac- 
ticed many acts of devotion before their idols, burning incense before 
them and offering them presents of cotton stuffs, of food and drink and it 
was their duty to make the offerings of food and drink which they of- 
fered in the festivals of the Indians” (Tozzer 1941:128). In his relación, 
Landa did not differentiate between women of royal courts and women 
of households of lesser status, so we are left to our own interpretations as 
to the universality of the ritual practices he described. 

The final gender role to be considered involves participation in the suc- 
cession of leaders and heir designation. Texts and iconography from 
Palenque, Yaxchilan, and Naranjo, in particular, indicate that royal 
women were more than passive receptacles for the production of an heir. 
The twin male-female cartouches of Yaxchilan (e.g., Stelae 1, 4, and 10) 
carved over the heads of royalty indicate that the contribution of females 
to the status of a bloodline became crucial during the Late Classic period 
as the “playing field” for dynastic succession became increasingly 
crowded. The political machinations of the royal women of Palenque in 
regard to heir designation are legendary (Schele and Freidel 
1990:221-222) and need not be reiterated here. There is no direct evidence 
of female involvement in leadership succession at the household level, 
although it is hard to imagine that they played a passive role. 

To recapitulate, women of the royal court led a very different life from 
those of households. Food preparation and textile production provide 
the most starkly contrastive examples of the difference in roles between 
the two contexts. Archaeological evidence from nonroyal, elite house- 
holds at Copan reveals the gradational nature of this contrast; the largest 
complex, 9N-8, contained a plethora of both textile-working tools and 
food-preparation debris. Women of nonroyal elite status, it seems, em- 
braced many roles. 


Ritual Practice at Court and in the Household 


Examination of ritual practice provides another perspective on court and 
household. If we embrace a “catholic” definition of ritual practice, as per 
Bell (1992:74), ritual can be perceived as “a way of acting that is designed 
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TABLE 4.2 Ritual Practices of a Royal Court and a Household 


Ritual Practice 


Mortuary / Ancestors 
“House” dedication 
Agricultural /Calendrical 
Succession / Heir designation 


Military / Ballgame related 


Court 


important activity 
important activity 
important activity 
important activity 


important activity 


Household 


important activity 
important activity 
important activity 
scant evidence 


scant evidence 


Delimitation of Territory possibly important possibly important 


and orchestrated to distinguish and privilege what is being done in com- 
parison to other, usually more quotidian, activities.” Ritual practice need 
not involve the pageantry and orthodoxy of the royal court, although 
such performances may have been viewed as exemplary in the same 
manner that Geertz (1980:13) describes for the “theater” state of nine- 
teenth-century Bali. Six categories of ritual practice are considered here: 
(1) mortuary /ancestors, (2) house dedication, (3) agricultural /calendri- 
cal, (4) succession/heir designation, (5) military/ballgame related, and 
(6) delimitation of territory. 

When cross-tabulated with court and household, the logical entry for 
each pairwise cell is noticeably redundant (Table 4.2). For the first three 
entries—mortuary, house dedication, agricultural/calendrical ritual— 
there is ample evidence, much of which is cited previously, to support the 
importance of these rituals both at court and within households. As de- 
scribed previously, from the perspective of social roles, household and 
court part ways with respect to succession rituals as well as those related 
to military matters and the ballgame. There is little evidence of the latter 
three types of ritual in household contexts. The final category of territorial 
demarcation may be referenced in Classic-period texts that describe scat- 
tering rituals at neighboring centers. For instance, Stairway 1 of Seibal 
contains a description of a scattering ritual that Ruler 4 of Dos Pilas per- 
formed at Seibal and then at Tamarindito two days later (Stuart and 
Houston 1994:92). Such royal circuits suggest but by no means prove a 
concern with territorial dominion. There is no archaeological evidence to 
support the existence of a ritual of territorial delimitation in Classic-per- 
iod households, although the k’in krus ritual documented ethnographi- 
cally by Vogt (1993:97-116) provides a tantalizing analog for the past. 

Despite the importance to both household and court of the rituals 
listed in Table 4.2, the ritual performances were radically different in 
scale, costuming, accoutrements, and presumably content. Many rituals 
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at court were for the benefit of the kingdom even if access to the perfor- 
mance was highly restricted and the purpose of the ritual directed to the 
dedication of personalized places within a court. The cosmic forces as- 
suaged by courtly ritual were divine in their munificence, and so too 
were the actors. Some of the most vivid images of court ritual come from 
Yaxchilan—Structure 23 in particular—where stone carvings and text 
combine to provide an extremely rich and provocative glimpse into the 
power of ritual, the importance of place, and the formidable status of cer- 
tain royal females. 


At Home in the Yaxchilan Royal Court 


Having provided an assessment of the current state of understanding of 
the relationships between royal court and nonroyal household, we now 
offer an example of a concrete approach to the question of social roles in 
each context. This approach takes up the themes of the first section, the 
most salient being the role of women in court settings. One of the diffi- 
culties in assessing the relationship between royal households and non- 
royal ones lies in the identification in each context of relevant units of 
comparison; these units are typically delineated analytically by the ar- 
chaeologist. A potentially complementary approach is now becoming ac- 
cessible for some Classic-period royal contexts because of the ongoing 
decipherment of Maya hieroglyphic inscriptions, and consists of isolat- 
ing native classifications in both royal and nonroyal contexts and using 
them as a foundation for comparison. In some of the cases in which hi- 
eroglyphic inscriptions can be linked to physical remains, we can begin 
to use Maya ways of classifying objects in concert with archaeological 
ones to assess continuities and discontinuities in their use over time and 
space (see Houston, Stuart, and Taube 1989). 

One native category present in both modern Maya contexts and in hi- 
eroglyphic ones is y-oto:t, “his/her/its house” (Figure 4.2). For the pur- 
poses of this study, it provides the link between the spheres of court and 
nonroyal household. As noted earlier in this chapter, the expression iden- 
tifies structures belonging to royal Maya at a number of sites. The struc- 
tures called oto:t at Yaxchilan have been chosen because there are five of 
them, because they all belong to human beings rather than supernatu- 
rals, and because their inscriptions and the personages involved have re- 
ceived a significant amount of study. A further interesting characteristic 
of Yaxchilan “houses” is that two of them (Structures 23 and 11) are 
“owned” by women. (Gender and gendered space are little touched 
upon in this book, with the exception of Stuart and Houston.) 

Looking at structures glyphically labeled oto:t is a promising way of or- 
ganizing an approach to the differences between the Maya court and non- 
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a 23 YALA  YAŚL2 
FIGURE 4.2 Examples of the y-oto:t glyph from Yaxchilan: (a) Lintel 23, 
underside (from Graham 1982:136); (b) Lintel 31 (from Graham 1979:71}; (c) 
Lintel 21 (from Graham and Von Euw 1977:49). 


royal households. In both contexts, the oto:t is a distinctive kind of space. 
Both Classic-period inscriptions and a number of modern Maya lan- 
guages maintain two expressions for “house”—oto:t and nah—which 
carry distinct meanings in both ancient and modern usage. As Stuart has 
pointed out (1998a:376), nah in Classic Mayan usage often functions as a 
general term for “structure,” whereas oto:t may have the more specific 
sense of “dwelling.” Similarly, in those modern languages that use both 
oto:t and nah, oto:t generally exhibits the sense of “home,” whereas nah is 
the more generic term.’ The oto:t was unquestionably an important space 
in Classic-period nonroyal contexts, just as in royal ones: the word oto:t 
and its cognates are found in at least eighteen Mayan languages with ex- 
amples occurring in all of the major language groups (Dienhart 1997). 
This distribution of the term oto:t and the circumscribed nature of its 
meaning point to its antiquity. Twenty years of household archaeology in 
the Maya area have undoubtedly provided us with excavated examples of 
Classic-period oto:t belonging to people of a wide range of social statuses. 

In modern Maya communities, the space framed by an ofo:t is central 
to household life. Hanks’s work on Maya lived space characterizes the 
otoch (the Yucatecan cognate of Cholan oto:t) as the “sleeping home of the 
individual nuclear family” (1990:315). In Oxkutzcab, where most of 
Hanks’s research was conducted, the sphere of the otoch includes the 
kitchen of the female head of each nuclear family in an extended-family 
compound, or solar. The otoch is a place where very personal activities 
such as open breast-feeding may be carried out, even in the presence of 
strangers, whereas they would not be carried out in the otoch of another 
resident of the same solar (1990:108). Hanks discerns three concentric cir- 
cles in Oxkutzcab residence patterns, the first being the marriage pair 
with their offspring and possessions. He describes this inner circle as 
“the individual’s ‘core’ home, his enduring-iknal place,” and continues, 
“This is where he is when he is home, or as the Maya say it, kula’an 
‘seated.’” (1990:109). 
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This sense of otoch as a place where an individual or a family is most at 
home, and where a person is seated, is important for understanding the 
way the term is used in Classic inscriptions: Given the clear importance 
and residential nature of the ofo:t in modern contexts, we must ask what 
sort of role similarly identified buildings played in the life of ancient 
Maya courts. The specificity of the modern referent of the term makes it 
tempting, as Stuart notes (1998a:378), to classify any Classic-period struc- 
ture referred to as y-oto:t, “his, her, or its house,” as the residence of “him, 
her, or it” named in the inscription. It is, however, problematic to assume 
that all buildings whose inscriptions include the phrase y-oto:t are royal 
residences. Stuart notes, for example, that in the Palenque palace com- 
plex, several structures are called y-oto:t and that at least one of them, 
House E, was probably a throne room associated with the king and his 
successors (1998a:378). Other buildings or components of buildings asso- 
ciated with the y-oto:t expression are identified as belonging to gods. Fur- 
ther, the oto:t that figure in the inscriptions of certain structures may not 
refer to the structure in which the inscription is placed but to some other 
building at the site. Finally, as Houston has pointed out in his study of 
the “sweatbath” sanctuaries of the Palenque Cross Group, the ancient 
Maya were applying terms to buildings that did not necessarily or liter- 
ally support the functions associated with those terms; that is, the Cross 
Group sanctuaries, called pib-nah (sweatbath) in their inscriptions, were 
probably not functional sweatbaths (1996:138). Therefore, although the 
Classic Maya elite called certain structures y-oto:t, they may have been 
calling upon a range of symbolic, metaphorical, or ritual associations that 
may or may not be present in ethnographic or ethnohistorical sources. If 
royal buildings called oto:t in their inscriptions are not patently resi- 
dences, then what is meant by designating these buildings in such a 
way? What associations are evoked, and are these associations linked to 
those in nonroyal contexts? This section confronts the distinction be- 
tween the social and architectural courts noted by the editors in the intro- 
duction by explicitly recognizing buildings as sites of, participants in, 
and shapers of social action in the court. This approach softens the dis- 
tinction between the two kinds of courts and allows us to ask how some 
Yaxchilan court members acted on, in, and through buildings. 


Women and Female Space in the Texts of Structures 23 and 11 


The following discussion uses epigraphic evidence to make a series of 
points about the nature of women’s space and women’s roles in the court 
of Yaxchilan, namely, that Structures 23 and 11 as oto:t are unequivocally 
female spaces, that they are described in their inscriptions as special and 
central kinds of spaces in the architectural court of the king who built 
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FIGURE 4.3 Central 
portion of the Yaxchilan 
site center with structure 
numbers indicated 
(redrawn from Graham 
1977:7). 
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FIGURE 4.4 Plan of 
Yaxchilan Structure 23 
with lintel numbers 
indicated (redrawn 
from Tate 1992:207). 


them, and that, at least in the case of Structure 23, they are probably loci 
of female agency in the social court. Following this, comparisons will be 
made with ethnographic data on women’s space and lived space in gen- 


eral in Maya households. 


The inscriptions of Structure 23 (Figures 4.3 and 4.4) are the primary 
source of evidence on women’s houses. The three front entrances of this 
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structure supported a famous set of carved door lintels (Lintels 24, 25, 
and 26) depicting autosacrificial ritual at a rare level of detail; they are 
further unique because a woman, familiar as Lady Xok, figures promi- 
nently in the carved scenes and texts (Figure 4.5a-c). She is paired on 
these lintels with a man usually described as her husband, the Late Clas- 
sic king Itsamnah Balam (Shield Jaguar), during whose reign the struc- 
ture was built. A fourth, entirely glyphic, lintel (Lintel 23), inscribed on 
both its underside and front edge, is mounted over the southwest door of 
the structure (Figure 4.5d). This lintel remains poorly understood, but re- 
visions proposed herein regarding the interpretation of key glyph com- 
pounds in its text do away with some of the complications engendered 
by readings that are no longer tenable, and pertain to the nature of the 
place as a female locale. Together the lintels record eight dates spanning 
forty-five years, from Itsamnah Balam’s accession in A.D. 681 to a cere- 
mony involving a dedication of Structure 23 on the summer solstice of 
A.D. 726 (Table 4.3). 

Schele and Freidel’s influential treatment of this structure 
(1990:262-305) portrays its monuments as “a carefully orchestrated polit- 
ical message critical to Shield-Jaguar’s [Itsamnah Balam’s] ambition and 
to the future he hoped to create” (1990:266). In this view, the building 
functioned as a compromise between two crucial but antagonistic con- 
cerns of the king and his court. On the one hand, the building was a 
means of publicly recognizing an important local lineage to whom Itsam- 
nah Balam was allied by his marriage to Lady Xok, almost universally 
characterized as his principal but son-less wife. On the other hand, it was 
meant to satisfy a foreign alliance with Calakmul by less directly com- 
memorating the future heir, Bird Jaguar, Itsamnah Balam’s son by a ju- 
nior wife who came from that city.” > Little is usually made of the six differ- 
ent dedication events contained in the texts of Structure 23. Dedications 
of the structure as the oto:t of Lady Xok occupy all of the three extant 
front edges of its lintels (Lintels 23, 25, and 26) and the underside of Lin- 
tel 23 and probably occupied the destroyed front edge of Lintel 24. Al- 
though Structure 23 undoubtedly constituted a political statement in It- 
samnah Balam’s court and may have referenced extrapolity concerns 
with respect to Calakmul, it is nevertheless apparent that the woman’s 
oto:t itself is a major focus of its inscriptions. In fact, Stuart (1998a) has 
noted in a recent paper that whereas Maya texts can incorporate substan- 
tial historical information, many if not most of them involve a dedication 
event as a narrative focus, suggesting that the vitalization and revitaliza- 
tion of place is a primary concern. 

It is important to emphasize first that Structure 23 is consistently de- 
scribed as Lady Xok’s oto:t on its lintels. The attribution appears in the 
context of dedicatory events, including two “fire-entering” (Stuart 1998a) 
ceremonies, in four locations. In one of these contexts (the front edge of 


FIGURE 4.5 The lintels of Yaxchilan Structure 23, undersides: (a) underside of 
Lintel 24 (from Graham and Von Euw 1977:53); (b) underside of Lintel 25 (from 
Graham and Von Euw 1977:55); (c) underside of Lintel 26 (from Graham and Von 
Euw 1977:57); (d) underside of Lintel 23 (from Graham 1982:136). 
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TABLE 4.3 Dates Recorded on the Lintels of Yaxchilan Structure 23 


Maya Date Julian Date Monument Event 

9.12.9.8.1 20 Oct 681 L25 underside Conjuring of kawil at 

5 Imix 4 Mak Tan Ha’ Yaxchilan. 

ARATA AB AZ 24 Oct 709 L24 underside “Penance” of Itsamnah 

5 Eb 15 Mak Balam and Lady Xok. 

9.14.11.15.1 1 Aug 723 L25 frontedge Dedication of “carving,” 

3 Imix 14 Ch’en house of Lady Xok. 

9.14.12.6.12 8 Feb 724 L26 underside Dedication of “carving” 

12 Eb 0 Pop of named scribe. 

9.14.12.8.9 16 Mar 724 L23 front edge Doorway event, house of 

10 Muluk 17 Wo Lady Xok, with women 
participants. 

9.14.14.8.1 26 Feb 726 L23 underside Itsamnah Balam’s 9th hotun 

7 Imix 19 Pop accession anniversary. 

9.14.14.13.16.? 21 June 726 L26 frontedge  “Fire-entering,” house of 

5 Cib 14 Yaxk’in? ? Lady Xok. 

9.14.14.13.17 22 June 726 L23 underside  “Fire-entering,” house of 

6 Caban 15 Yaxki‘in Lady Xok. 


Lintel 26), the name phrase associated with the possessed house is almost 
completely lost to erosion. Although the surviving parts of the name and 
title phrase do not appear in Lady Xok’s other name phrases, it is un- 
likely given the clarity of the other ownership statements that Lintel 26 
records the name of a different woman. 

The identification of Structure 23 as a building with a special character 
rests on two kinds of references in its inscriptions—one to its location and 
the other to the kind of location it represents. The first series of refer- 
ences, to the location of the structure, are all located on Lintel 25 (Figure 
4.5a). The figural depiction on this lintel and its accompanying glyphic 
phrase concern the conjuring, effected jointly by Lady Xok and Itsamnah 
Balam, of the k’awil of their to:k’-pakal. This latter is a compound noun 
that has been interpreted by Freidel and Schele (Freidel, Schele, and 
Parker 1993:302-310) as a powerful Maya emblem of war and possibly a 
battle standard with a supernatural, ancestrally inherited potency and by 
Stuart (1995:301-304) as a term for war and a symbol of the royal duty of 
warfare inherited by rulers. 

The front edge of the lintel (Figure 4.6) records the dedication, forty- 
two years after this conjuring, of the carvings of the house of Lady Xok. 
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FIGURE 4.7 Text passage from Yaxchilan Lintel 25 (from Graham and Von Euw 
1977:56): (a) Glyphs G1-G2; (b) Glyphs H1-I3. Texts are flipped from original 
position. 


Immediately following the dedication phrase is the glyphic statement yo- 
O:L-la TAN-na-IL TAN-HA’ “Yaxchilan” y-o:l-tan-il tan ha’ Yaxchilan, or 
“he/she/it is the o:l-tan of Tan-Ha’ Yaxchilan.” The subject of this sen- 
tence is either the architecture, “it,” or Lady Xok, “she,” but is almost cer- 
tainly the former, since o:l-tan is probably a locational reference: In some 
Mayan languages, -tan can be suffixed to adverbs of locale and to names 
that signify the four parts of the world (east, west, north, south) (Barrera 
Vasquez 1980:770). O:! is a pan-Mayan term with a series of related 
meanings, including “middle,” “center,” “heart,” and “soul.” O:l as the 
center, the familiar fifth direction, can also take the -tan suffix and must 
be directional in some way that is related to the “center” of the city, or of 
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the cosmos. The sense of this phrase is “Lady Xok’s house is the 
heart/center of Tan-Ha’ Yaxchilan.” Tan-Ha’ Yaxchilan, “In-the-center- 
of /in-front-of-the-water-Yaxchilan,” can only refer to the locale within 
the city where Structure 23 is located; that is, it refers to the architectural 
epicenter of the city, the locus of the royal court. Stuart and Houston 
(1994) have documented a number of instances of locales within sites 
having specific names. The location Tan-Ha’ Yaxchilan is also specified 
on the front edge of the lintel as the site of the conjuring of k’awil, de- 
picted on its underside. The third and final reference to this location oc- 
curs in the inscription nestled in the curl of a serpentine element on the 
underside of the lintel (Figure 4.7b), which identifies the kneeling 
woman in the scene as Ix K’abal Xok, Lady Xok, and calls her the yo-?-le- 
te’ of Tan Ha’ Yaxchilan. Although the meaning of yo-?-le-te’ is uncertain, 
it is nevertheless clear that both Lady Xok and her house are associated 
with Tan-Ha’ Yaxchilan in an intimate way; indeed, this epithet for the 
epicenter of the city occurs on no other monument at the site. 

The association of Lady Xok and her house with a heart or center are 
also evident in the short glyphic phrase (Figure 4.7a) set off from the 
main inscription on the underside, which reads U-b’a(h)-IL-A:N IX-O:L- 
la wi-?-TE’-NAH u-bah-il a:n Ix O:1 Wi-?-te’-Nah. The numbered ba head, 
probably read A:N, has been shown to identify human personages as de- 
ity impersonators (Houston and Stuart 1996:298; Stuart et al. 1999:54). 
The name of the entity impersonated takes a female prefix in front of the 
word for heart or center: this female prefix makes it seem likely that the 
short passage refers to Lady Xok.°® The “crossed-bundles” glyph which 
follows was originally identified by Schele and Stuart at Copan as a 
“founder’s glyph.” Stuart (Stuart 2000: 492-493), however, has recently 
pointed out that this glyph, which occurs at a number of sites, incorpo- 
rates an architectural referent (nah “house”) and that it is strongly associ- 
ated in its earliest occurrences with Teotihuacan dynastic origins. If the 
phrase indeed refers to Lady Xok, she may be impersonating a female be- 
ing who is associated with a “center” or “heart,” which is probably Struc- 
ture 23. In this instance, however, the marking of Structure 23 with the 
crossed-sticks “founder” glyph links it to structures associated with dy- 
nastic founding and foreign origins. It is possible, in other words, that 
just as Lady Xok (or someone else) is masquerading as [x O:] Wi-?-te’- 
Nah, so Structure 23 itself is impersonating that Wi-?-te’-Nah origin-struc- 
ture. It is probably not debatable that the Maya regarded and continue to 
regard buildings as animate entities (Stuart 1998a:395; Houston 
1998:521). Buildings as impersonators of sacred or mythological places 
would be a natural extension of this idea. Lady Xok and her house are 
both identified with a potent locale at the literal, political, and ritual heart 
of Itsamnah Balam’s city. 
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FIGURE 4.8  u-kab-u-ch’e:n phrases at Yaxchilan: (a) Lintel 25, front edge (from 
Graham and Von Euw 1977:56); (b) Lintel 56, front edge (from Graham 1979:121); 
(c) Lintel 26, front edge (from Graham and Von Euw 1977:58); (d) Lintel 23, 
underside (from Graham 1982:136). 


We turn now to the set of epigraphic references to the kind of location 
that Structure 23 represents; they consist of a glyphic phrase that occurs 
four times in the inscriptions of Yaxchilan. The phrase includes a pos- 
sessed compound noun consisting of the KAB “earth” logograph and the 
glyph long known as the “impinged bone,” followed by the name and ti- 
tles of Itsamnah Balam, the possessor of the noun (see arrows in Figure 
4.8). Three of the occurrences are on the lintels of Structure 23 in the con- 
text of dedicatory statements for the house. The fourth occurrence is on 
Lintel 56 of Structure 11, the other ofo:t at Yaxchilan that belongs to a 
woman. This instance too is appended to the dedicatory statement of the 
house of that woman, whose name has been read as Ix Sak Biya:n (Stuart 
1998a:386). In the examples on Lintel 56, Lintel 26, and Lintel 23 (Figure 
4.8b-d), the compound is preceded by a possessed form of a common fe- 
male title at Yaxchilan composed of an upturned k’in-marked vessel—mi- 
nus the usual k’uh that accompanies it—and the IXIK “woman” logo- 
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graph. Jones, Jones, and Marhenke (1990) propose that the two consecu- 
tive possessed nouns must have the general sense of “his woman” and 
see the “earth-bone” glyph as a possible relationship glyph specifying 
the nature of the tie between the women and Itsamnah Balam. If this is 
correct, it would mean that Lady Xok and the woman of Structure 11, Ix 
Sak Biya:n, have the same relationship to Itsamnah Balam, presumably a 
marital one. 

This “relationship glyph” has, however, been identified by Stuart and 
Houston as a location of uncertain reference, which they term the “earth- 
bone” glyph (1994:12-13). They point out that Chaak stands on the 
“earth-bone” glyph in the Dresden Codex (38b, 40c, and 42b)—-a typical 
way of representing a place in Classic-period iconography—and that the 
glyph appears in the captions above the pictures, where it takes the loca- 
tive ti (1994:12). In each of the three Yaxchilan examples that are preceded 
by the possessed female title, the anatomy of the phrase is as follows: U- 
[upturned k’in vessel]-IXIK-IL —-U-CAB-U-[impinged bone] — [Itsam- 
nah Balam]. 

In each case, this phrase directly follows the dedicatory expression for 
the structure. Another well-known example of this double possession is 
the Maya practice of recording house names in dedicatory inscriptions, 
where the phrase’s structure is, as on the front edge of Lintel 26: 

[house name] — U-K’ABA - yo-to-OTO:T-ti — [personal name] 

This gives “X is the name of the house of Y”; similarly, the first exam- 
ple can be translated, “She is the ?-Woman of the ‘earth-bone’ location of 
Itsamnah Balam.” 

Given that the only locational reference common to the three examples 
is the house of the woman, the “earth-bone” expression must be another 
way of referring to her house. In each case, however, the earth-bone lo- 
cale is said to belong to Itsamnah Balam; that is, the house belongs to the 
woman, but the woman also belongs to the house as a special kind of lo- 
cation “owned” by or in the domain of Itsamnah Balam. The example in 
the house dedication on Lintel 25’s front edge lacks the possessed female 
title; here we have simply “it is the ‘earth-bone’ of the captor of Aj-?-ki, It- 
samnah Balam, Holy Lord of Yaxchilan.” 

What is the nature of the “earth-bone” place? This noun compound, as 
noted before, appears in other contexts, both in post-Classic codices and 
in inscriptions at other sites, including Bonampak, Copan, and Quirigua. 
On Quirigua Stela C, the earth-bone place is one of the locales associated 
with the erection of stelae by the paddler gods. One reading for the “im- 
pinged-bone” sign advanced by Barbara MacLeod is kun “seat” with as- 
sociated meanings of residence, place, origin, base, and trunk (Bassie- 
Sweet 1996:95, citing Schele 1992). Stuart (1998b) has recently advanced 
the reading ch’e:n “cave,” a place whose range of associations may over- 
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lap somewhat with that of kun. The cave reading is attractive given the 
iconography of the sign, which in its more pictographic forms shows a 
bone in a half-darkened place: Caves are well known in the Maya area as 
repositories of bones and residences of ancestors. The reading of this col- 
location may thus be u-kab-ch’e:n, or u-kab-u-ch’en, though the meaning 
of the phrase is far from transparent.’ 

Kab and ch’e:n are words with multiple meanings and associations. Kab 
can mean “earth,” “land,” “world,” “bee,” “honey,” “beehive,” and 
“low” in most Mayan languages; and ch’e:n can mean “cave,” “mountain 
or hill,” “hole,” “cenote,” “well,” or “cistern.” The fact that the conjuring 
referred to on Lintel 25 takes place at a location called Tan Ha’ Yaxchilan 
resonates with the watery nature of caves and cenotes, as well as with the 
fact that this area of Yaxchilan is situated on the riverfront. At Yaxchilan, 
the term u-kab-ch’e:n is associated exclusively with women’s places, 
bringing to mind both the sexual and the procreative associations of 
caves. Caves have been identified in a number of sources as metaphorical 
vaginas or wombs, as settings for sexual behavior, as homes of beings 
with extreme or deviant sexualities, and as places of origin of people and 
of rain (Brady 1988; Hunt 1977:107-109; Stone 1995). 

A fascinating possibility, and the one favored here, embraces the bee 
and beehive associations of kab: The famous “beekeeping” section of the 
Madrid codex depicts a bee emerging from a quadrangular enclosure un- 
derneath a thatched-roof structure, which the caption above describes as 
y-oto:ch kab “the bee’s house”—a hive, in essence. Bassie-Sweet (1990:99) 
suggests that the enclosure represents a log containing a beehive, a com- 
mon way of keeping bees in modern Yucatec Maya contexts. Although 
Kaufman and Norman (1984:117) have reconstructed proto-Ch’olan 
“honey” as chab, the Ch’olan languages, including Classic Mayan, do ap- 
pear to borrow Yucatecan kab to mean “earth, land,” and it is possible 
that the Yucatecan kab “bee, beehive, honey” meaning would hold for 
Classic inscriptions as it does for the post-Classic codices. It is of interest 
that words for beehive in several Mayan languages translate as “bee’s 
hole” or “bee’s cave” (Itza, Yucatec jobonil kab “hollow/cave of the bee”). 
This possibility is of course speculative, but beekeeping does have some 
interesting gender associations: Redfield and Villa Rojas assert that bee- 
keeping in Chan Kom of the 1930s was in the care of men only; but the 
domestic bees of the hives, kept on the house lots, were called colelcab 
“lady bee” (1962:49). The comparison of a woman’s house or queen’s 
quarters to a beehive kept or owned by the king is a suggestive one. Re- 
stall, however, in his recent study of Colonial Yucatec records, intimates 
that beekeeping was a woman’s occupation, part of the sphere of the so- 
lar, where the hives were kept (1997:126). Whatever its exact meaning, 
kab-ch’e:n as a location is consistently associated with women’s places at 
Yaxchilan. 
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Yaxchilan Lintel 23 
FIGURE 4.9 Yaxchilan Lintel 23, front edge (from Graham 1982:135). 


Lintel 23 and the Women of Lady Xok’s Oto:t. We have shown that Struc- 
ture 23 as a woman’s oto:t is described in its inscriptions as a central place 
in the Yaxchilan court and that it is a particular kind of place in the domain 
of Itsamnah Balam. The inscription on the front edge of the all-glyphic Lin- 
tel 23 (Figure 4.9) over the southwest door of the structure provides further 
evidence for the association of this space with women and for their partici- 
pation in connection with one of its dedication ceremonies. 

The Calendar Round date, reconstructable as 9.14.12.8.9 10 Muluk 17 
Wo, in March of A.D. 724, falls in the middle of the spate of dedicatory ac- 
tivities that take place in this house between A.D. 723 and 726 (see Table 
4.3). The date is followed by the “dedicatory” verb, K’AL-wa-ni, a posi- 
tional verb whose exact significance is unclear. The k'al verb with differ- 
ent inflection is commonly used in contexts that concern “stone-bind- 
ing”—period-ending ceremonies and in accession expressions that 
involve the binding of a headband (Stuart 1996a). The subject of the verb 
is U-pa-si-li yo-OTO:T-ti u-pas-il y-oto:t “the opening / door of her house” 
(Stuart 1998a:379). What exactly is being done to the door in this context 
is unclear, but the sense may be that it is framed or enclosed: The posi- 
tional verb implies that some sort of modification is occurring. The glyph 
that follows at D1 names the owner of the house and includes the “Xok” 
sign: it appears in almost all of Lady Xok’s title strings. This is an ex- 
tremely brief reference to her, since her titles and name usually occupy 
several glyph blocks. 

The interpretation of the remainder of this text is complicated because 
of the string of relationships and personal names that follows. The in- 
scription has in recent years given rise to a series of convoluted genealo- 
gies for Lady Xok (Bardsley 1987; Jones, Jones, and Marhenke 1990; 
Mathews 1988; Schele and Freidel 1990; Tate 1986) and has in the process 
supported speculations about Maya royal marriage customs and the ten- 
year interregnum that followed Itsamnah Balam’s death. Since an under- 
standing of the nature of Structure 23 depends on replacing these inter- 
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pretations with a new one, a small amount of epigraphic detail will have 
to occupy us briefly here. 

The basis of these interpretations is the “sibling” reading, circulated by 
Stuart in 1988, of the yi-ta-hi glyph compound that occurs at C2 and I2 in 
Figure 4.9.° All of the publications that have treated this lintel have inter- 
preted the two occurrences of this compound as the kinship term “her 
sister”; further, previous interpretations of yi-ta-hi and the other “rela- 
tionship” glyphs in the text (“her child,” “his child,” “his/her mother”) 
have concluded that all of these statements are anchored to Lady Xok as 
their primary referent, rendering the front of Lintel 23 an extended ge- 
nealogy. MacLeod, in contrast, has suggested that the sense of the yi-ta- 
hi glyph is simply “companionship” of a formal kind (1991, cited in Mar- 
tin and Grube n.d.). This latter insight is reflected in Stuart and others’ 
recent reanalysis of the yi-ta-hi compound as one that is verbally in- 
flected: It can be recognized as a verb of the same class as the “under-the- 
auspices-of” glyph (Martin and Grube 1995), though no consensus exists 
on its meaning. Most important here is that the yi-ta-hi glyph, like other 
verbs of this class found in contexts subordinate to main clauses, indi- 
cates the involvement or participation of its subject in the action or event 
of the main clause-——-here, a dedication. 

The revision of the “sibling” reading transforms what would have 
been a complex genealogical statement into a house-related ceremony 
with two yi-ta-hi “participation” clauses, indicating the involvement of 
two women with the dedication of this doorway of the structure. The 
first woman mentioned after the yi-ta-hi clause is found nowhere else in 
the Yaxchilan inscriptions; her name includes the janab sign (found also 
in the name of Pakal of Palenque) and the “Xok” sign found in Lady 
Xok’s name.’ It seems likely that she is a relation of Lady Xok’s, and she is 
identified as an ix ajaw, a female lord. The parentage statement that im- 
mediately follows her name is usually thought to be Lady Xok’s; but it 
seems just as possible, given that the inscription is now cut up into a 
main verbal phrase and two dependent verbal clauses, that the parentage 
statement belongs to this Ix Ajaw. Neither the mother nor the father is 
mentioned elsewhere at the site. The father is a sajal lord whose name, Aj 
K’an Te:] Nun K’abal “Xok” Aj-Hal(?)-Lib(?), takes up fully six glyph 
blocks on the front edge of this lintel; he is the third Xok person men- 
tioned in the inscription, and the second K’abal Xok. 

The other yi-ta-hi verb is followed by the name of yet another woman 
named nowhere else at Yaxchilan, Ix Tajal ?-ni Ix Kab, and another rela- 
tionship statement ensues at L1. This relationship glyph occurs in other 
texts between the names of mothers and sons, as on Lintel 1 of Structure 
33, where it connects the names of one of Bird Jaguar’s wives and her 
known son, Itsamnah Balam I]; it has thus not unreasonably been glossed 
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as “mother of.” The name that follows, the last one in the inscription, is 
problematic. It contains the name Ix K’abal Xok, but this element is pre- 
ceded by an AJ agentive prefix and a numbered element. It is not certain 
whether this inscription represents one or two names; nor is it certain 
whose name is given. One possibility, favored here, is that Aj-[numbered 
element]-Ix-K’abal-Xok is another Ix K’abal Xok entirely. Although the aj- 
prefix in front of the numbered sign is usually described as a male agen- 
tive prefix, other women at Yaxchilan use titles that incorporate it.” The 
name K’abal Xok is already known to appear in the name phrase of at 
least three different individuals at Yaxchilan, including Lady Xok; Aj 
K’an Te:l Nu:n K’abal Xok, the father in the Lintel 23 parentage state- 
ment; and Aj K’abal Xok, from Lintel 10, the grandson of Bird Jaguar. 

Although the interpretation of this lintel must remain fuzzy, it is never- 
theless apparent that its focus is the dedication of the doorway and the 
involvement in this event of at least two women who are probably re- 
lated to Lady Xok by blood or marriage. The only man on this lintel, al- 
though he is prominent in terms of the amount of space devoted to his 
name, appears only by the grace of a parentage statement for a woman. 
This particular event seems to have been conducted by and for royal 
women. 

As mentioned, one other lintel at the site, Lintel 56 from Structure 11, 
records the “fire-entering” dedication ceremony of an oto:t belonging to a 
woman (Figure 4.10)." Structure 11 as described by Tate (1992:166-167) is 
a three-chambered building located in a small courtyard behind Struc- 
tures 10 and 74, which face the Main Plaza (Figure 4.11). Three rooms 
open toward the courtyard, and two or three back rooms once opened to- 
ward the river; an ancient modification apparently closed the opening 
between the two tiers of rooms sometime after its initial construction 
(Tate 1992:166). Tate suggests that it may have been a royal habitation for 
part of its history, since it is one of the only structures at the site that has 
multiple chambers and faces a private courtyard (1992:122). The woman 
who “owns” the oto:t, Ix Sak Biya:n, is, like Lady Xok, a “?-Woman of the 
kab-ch’e:n of Itsamnah Balam.” One of the most interesting aspects of Lin- 
tel 56 is that Ix Sak Biya:n’s name phrase refers to her as Ixik Ch’ok 
“young lady.” This is an appellation commonly appended to the names 
of young lords and heirs. It is of note that Ix Sak Biya:n is the only indi- 
vidual, male or female, to use this title in the inscriptions carved during 
Itsamnah Balam’s lifetime. The dedication of Structure 11 took place on 
9.15.6.13.1 7 Imix 19 Zip in April of A.D. 738, four years before the death 
of Itsamnah Balam, when he was over ninety years old. The 7 Imix dedi- 
cation date recalls and probably references the 7 Imix och-k’ak’ “fire-enter- 
ing” ceremony into the only ofo:t that Itsamnah Balam himself ever dedi- 
cated— Structure 44, in April of A.D. 723. Tate describes Ix Sak Biya:n as a 
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FIGURE 4.11 
Yaxchilan Structures 11, 
74, 10, and 13 (from 
Maler 1903:129). 


“woman in the court of Itsamnah Balam” (1992:122); this she certainly is. 
It is, in fact, difficult to imagine that anyone, male or female, who was not 
in the immediate royal family would dedicate a house in the royal and 
ritual epicenter of Itsamnah Balam’s architectural court. Ix Sak Biya:n 
may have been a late wife, but given the ch’ok title, it is not impossible 
that she was his daughter. One wonders why Itsamnah Balam recog- 
nized this woman in the years just before his death and what role she 
might have played in the ten-year interregnum. 

There were evidently several powerful women in the court of Yaxchi- 
lan during the reign of Itsamnah Balam and at the time of his death, in- 
cluding Bird Jaguar’s mother, with her links to Calakmul. Tate has noted 
that Bird Jaguar may have waited until his own mother died in March of 
A.D. 751 to accede and begin his monumental programs (1992:123), but it 
is rarely mentioned that Lady Xok, a woman whose stature is demonstra- 
ble during the reign of Itsamnah Balam, survived seven years into the in- 
terregnum and may well have acted as a regent. 
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Female Space at Yaxchilan. A number of points can now be made about 
Structure 23, an edifice usually interpreted as an astute political maneu- 
ver on the part of Itsamnah Balam. The first is that the house unequivo- 
cally belonged to Lady Xok and may have been something like a queen’s 
quarters or a women’s house in general. Whether it was an actual resi- 
dence cannot be decided until publication of the excavations, but its inte- 
rior layout is striking (Figure 4.4) compared with other buildings at Yax- 
chilan for the amount of privacy it potentially provided. It contains four 
benches, none of them situated directly in front of the doors to the house 
and all of them placed at the greatest possible distance from the exterior 
openings. The two doors to the rear chambers are set off from the doors 
to the front chamber, and their entrances are given a more restricted as- 
pect by the buttresses that jut into the front chamber from the north wall 
of the building. 

The fantastic subject matter and extraordinary quality of the Structure 
23 monuments have overshadowed discussion of the building as a po- 
tent place with striking female associations. The house itself was the sub- 
ject of two och-k’ak’ ceremonies, one ceremony involving a modification 
of its southwest doorway and three involving dedications of its carvings. 
The second point to be made, then, is that Structure 23 must be thought 
of as more than a billboard for political advertisement; rather, the bulk of 
its inscriptions relate to the woman’s oto:t as a locus of activity. We must 
be careful to preserve the context of these lintels in discussing their 
meaning for the kingdom of Yaxchilan. The focus of the texts on all of the 
extant lintel fronts is the ritual activation or reactivation of some part of 
the house. Those events thought worthy of recording on the front doors 
were those that sacralized, renewed, or revitalized this locale as the seat 
of a powerful woman. Their presence inside this structure, Lady Xok’s 
house, in a context that overwhelmingly has to do with the vitalization of 
the place itself, loads the house with the authority of past ritual events 
and probably with the heat of royal souls (see Houston and Stuart 1998). 
In this way, the lintels serve the locale rather than being served by it. 

These dedication events also, as demonstrated by the front edge of Lin- 
tel 23, provided a reason for the gathering or inclusion of women impor- 
tant to the political, social, or ritual well-being of the royal court: The 
dedication ceremony recorded on that lintel is dominated by women re- 
lated by blood or marriage to the owner of the house. One wonders if the 
curiously abbreviated female title that follows y-oto:t in this inscription 
might refer not just to Lady Xok but to all the Xok women named in this 
inscription. In this connection, the interpretation of Lintel 23’s front edge 
as a verbal dedication event with two yi-ta-hi subordinate clauses, each 
containing genealogical information about its subject, becomes more at- 
tractive. That is, the relationship statements may be included because 
they tie Ix Janab Xok and Ix Tajal ?-ni into the house as representatives of 
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the Xok/K’abal Xok family, as a daughter and mother, respectively. It is 
possible that the court of Itsamnah Balam contained an architectural, po- 
litical, and social space for the women of this family and that they had a 
seat of power in both a physical and a political sense. 

Third, it is unlikely that the figural scenes on Lintels 24, 25, and 26 
record episodes that are unrelated to the oto:t as a woman’s place. Al- 
though we cannot assert with certainty that all of the events depicted and 
dated on the lintels took place here, it seems probable that Structure 23 
was indeed the site of these rituals. The small inscription inside the ser- 
pent curl on the underside of Lintel 25 (Figure 4.7b) identifies the kneel- 
ing Lady Xok and relates her to the place called Tan-Ha’ Yaxchilan. The 
inscription on the front of the same lintel identifies the conjuring event 
depicted on the underside as taking place in or at Tan-Ha’ Yaxchilan. It 
goes on to link the dedication of the house “carving” to the date of that 
conjuring and then relates the house itself to this same place, Tan Ha’ 
Yaxchilan. If the rituals depicted on the lintels do indeed take place at 
Structure 23, this means that Itsamnah Balam approaches this female 
space for some interesting reasons. In this structure, he and Lady Xok 
conjure powerful war devices, as on Lintel 25. On Lintel 26 (Figure 4.5c), 
Itsamnah Balam is dressed in gear usually associated with warfare and 
holds a short spear or knife; Lady Xok carries a small shield and a jaguar- 
head helmet. These are objects carried and worn by Itsamnah Balam on 
other monuments at Yaxchilan (e.g., Lintel 4). Schele and Freidel 
(1990:268) suggest that Lady Xok is helping him dress for battle; the hel- 
met and the shield may be magical war tools or emblems. Lady Xok may 
have conjured and supplied important war devices as a representative of 
a family or lineage that provided critical support in wartime—devices 
that she presents to the king when he visits her in her dwelling. 

That Structure 23 is a locale for women’s residence and ritual perfor- 
mance may be reflected in certain aspects of its texts. The main inscrip- 
tion on the underside of Lintel 25 (Figure 4.12) is carved backward, the 
glyphs a mirror image of a normal reading order. It is worth noting that 
the directionality of this inscription is the reverse of the circular direction 
that dominates the formal composition of each of the three lintels: In each 
case, Lady Xok is to the viewer’s right, Itsamnah Balam is to the viewer’s 
left, and a directional loop is formed through the scenes by the figures’ 
eyes, hands, and pointing fingers and the objects they hold. On Lintel 24 
(Figure 4.5a), the loop runs diagonally across the composition through It- 
samnah Balam’s fiery spear and continues through Lady Xok’s body, fol- 
lowing the lines of the fringes of her robe and the rope she pulls through 
her tongue, which in turn touches the ankle of Itsamnah Balam, closing 
the loop. On Lintel 26 (Figure 4.5c) the loop is a small one created by the 
circle formed by the forearms of the royal couple around the jaguar hel- 
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Yaxchilan Lintel 25 


FIGURE 4.12 Text passage from Yaxchilan Lintel 25: Glyphs 
A1-F4 (from Graham and Von Euw 1977:56). Text is flipped 
from original position. 


met, their pointed fingers showing its direction. On the central lintel, Lin- 
tel 25 (Figure 4.5b), the circle is initiated by the line of Itsamnah Balam’s 
pointed spear and that formed by the couple’s eye contact. It continues 
through the right arm of Lady Xok and writhes up through the body of 
the serpent, contacting the butt of Itsamnah Balam’s spear. The lintels are 
positioned in the structure so that the actors’ heads are to the east. The 
loop therefore runs from east to north to west to south, mimicking the 
movement of the sun and the direction of the ritual circuits traced out in 
ceremonies across the Maya area today. In Gary Gossen’s (1979) descrip- 
tion of processions of male and female saints around the church in 
Chamula, the male saints move “counterclockwise” around the church, 
beginning in the west, and moving from south to east to north and back 
to west. The female saints move in the opposite direction. The male 
saints’ movement here, as on the Structure 23 lintels, mimics the move- 
ment of the sun as it rises in the morning; this observation is accom- 
plished by flipping the vertical direction over on its side, remapping it as 
north (Gossen 1979:120; see also Coggins 1980). 

In contrast to this solar movement, the text of Lintel 25 runs from east 
to south; that is, it may be said to move in a female direction. We might 
entertain the idea that this reversed text is a way of representing female 
agency, or perhaps even female speech. Hanks has described different 
conventions in female speech as opposed to male speech in his linguistic 
work on the Yucatec Maya. For example, whereas the head of a house- 
hold is typically the eldest man, women usually refer to the wife of the se- 
nior man as the head of the household. Hanks further notes that entire 
households can be referred to by the name of the senior man but that, for 
example, “Toni refers to the household of her father as nal inmaamah ‘my 
mother’s place,’ and Pilar refers to the home of her parents-in-law as nal 
insweegra ‘my mother-in-law’s place.’ These usages are typical of the in- 
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dexical pattern according to which women refer to households by way of 
the senior woman” (1990:99). In this light, it is perhaps not implausible 
that the inversion of the text and the attribution of ownership of Struc- 
tures 23 and 11 to women, unusual in the corpus of Maya inscriptions, re- 
flect a convention of female speech in the Yaxchilan court. 

How does the character and function of this kind of structure compare 
with that of a nonroyal oto:t? Differences in scale and elaboration are ob- 
vious. Lady Xok carries out dangerous ritual activities of a seriousness 
and political significance probably not matched in nonroyal or com- 
moner household contexts. It is also, as noted, unusual that women are 
recorded as the sole owners of ofo:t; this may be accounted for, in part, by 
the observation that this way of referring to the dwelling is an artifact or 
characteristic of female speech, but it may also be a circumstance unique 
to a court context, perhaps related to royal marriage customs. We have 
examples of at least two houses “owned” by women in Itsamnah Balam’s 
domain in his lifetime, and there may have been others not recorded in 
stone: Bird Jaguar’s Calakmul mother may have had her own ofo:t with 
her own entourage or staff. Indeed, royal wives may have been effective 
heads of their own small households with some degree of independence 
from their husbands——particularly if they came from other cities. 

It is, however, difficult to avoid noting some general similarities to 
practices in modern household contexts. In the case of the royal oto:t at 
Yaxchilan, women are possessors of special buildings in the physical epi- 
center of the architectural court of the king. In modern residential con- 
texts, the oto:t is the seat of a nuclear family, located within the bounds of 
larger, extended-family compounds. Although certainly not equivalent to 
a kitchen, the oto:t is the locus of many activities typically associated with 
women, such as preparing food, maintaining the hearth fire, and child- 
rearing. The kitchen and hearth associated with the female head of a nu- 
clear family may be located inside or adjacent to the ofo:t structure. Re- 
calling again that the houses of Lady Xok and Ix Sak Biya:n are said to be 
the kab-ch’e:n of Itsamnah Balam, we find it instructive to return to 
Oxkutzcab and to Hanks’s discussion of the kitchen as a female space: 


Insofar as the men build the domestic enclosures in which women spend most 
of their productive time, they can be said to be in an encompassing relation to 
them, perhaps the best symbol of which is the k’odben kitchen encompassed by 
the solar walls and houses. Like the woman of which it is a metonym, the 
kitchen is private, wet (water is stored here), the locus of domestic fire and 
food. The man’s kan ce’ “stool” on which he sits when eating is located in the 
kitchen, just as the placenta that nourishes an unborn child, also called the 
k’an ce’, is located in the woman’s hobon “belly”. Eli, a thirty-year-old mother 
of six, mobilized these associations when she said, recounting her husband's 
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sexual infidelities, ‘ool imputil ukan ce’ “1 almost tossed out his stool,” mean- 
ing, “I almost kicked him out of the house for good.” (Hanks 1990:112) 


This excerpt brings out some of the metonymical relationships be- 
tween space, seat, and self and the ways in which they may be gendered. 
Lady Xok’s oto:t, although unequivocally her space, is enclosed within It- 
samnah Balam’s court space as his kab-ch’e:n, very possibly a metaphori- 
cal beehive, a place associated with the production of food and the rais- 
ing of offspring. It is also the o:l-tan, perhaps the heart, literally 
conceived, of his architectural court. Itsamnah Balam comes to Lady 
Xok’s dwelling not for food but for a kind of political and military em- 
powerment that perhaps only a royal woman can provide. Although an 
oto:t is not a k’odben “kitchen,” there are similar hierarchies of enclosure 
with regard to female space and male space. In the Yaxchilan royal court, 
Itsamnah Balam’s architectural court encloses the woman’s ofo:t, and 
Lady Xok’s space in turn encloses Itsamnah Balam as he enters her do- 
main to receive special items and to perform special rituals. In a modern 
Yucatec Maya household, the solar of the male head of the extended fam- 
ily encloses the kitchen or kitchens of the female heads of nuclear fami- 
lies, just as the kitchens enclose the seats of the men who approach the fe- 
male-dominated space for sustenance. 

The sphere of an oto:f seems to be an important locus of personal iden- 
tity in both modern and ancient contexts. The modern oto:t is a place 
where a person is most at home, or kuld’an “seated.” As noted earlier, seat 
and self can be metonymically related, as with a man’s kan ce’ “stool.” 
Structure 23 was certainly a strong locus of Lady Xok’s identity even af- 
ter her death. Bird Jaguar, the next king, though not Lady Xok’s son, con- 
structed Structure 24 or a major phase of it at a right angle to Structure 
23.” The inscriptions on the three lintels of Structure 24 (Lintels 27, 59, 
and 28) record the deaths of Itsamnah Balam; his mother, Ix Pakal; Lady 
Xok; and Bird Jaguar’s mother. The final sentence of the lintel records 
post-interment activities in the form of an och-k’ak’ event—tu-MUK-IL 
“into the tomb” (Stuart 1998a:397-399) of Lady Xok. The construction of 
Structure 24 is a reference to Lady Xok’s oto:t, as is the fire-related cere- 
mony that involves her tomb. Mathews briefly recounts the discovery in 
Structure 23 of several burials, the most elaborate of which was found in 
the front right chamber. This last contained a set of nine bones, some of 
which are incised with hieroglyphic texts identifying them as the prop- 
erty of Lady Xok (1988:338-339). Although there are certainly examples 
of tombs containing objects tagged with names that cannot be those of 
the tomb occupants (Taschek and Ball 1992), it seems likely that the tomb 
does contain Lady Xok’s remains given that this burial was the richest 
found in the house so intimately associated with her. It is apparent that 
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an important part of the woman’s identity, perhaps deriving from the rit- 
ual fertility of her blood and probably the power of her family, inhered in 
the structure in a lasting way—as shown by her burial in it, by the con- 
struction of Structure 24 as a reference to it, and by the fire-entering cere- 
mony in her tomb that was conducted during the reign of Bird Jaguar. 

That the owners of royal structures called oto:t invested them with a 
special sort of identity that continued to be revered after their deaths, and 
that the oto:t was a place where a person was seated in more than one 
way, are reflected in the apparent ancient practice of being “seated” as 
king in the oto:t of previous kings. Palenque’s House E, called the oto:t of 
Pakal in the Tablet of the 96 Glyphs, is also said in that tablet to be the site 
of the seatings of three successive kings: It is used, as Stuart (1998a:378) 
notes, as a throne room. Similarly, one of Bird Jaguar’s first acts when he 
finally accedes to the throne of Yaxchilan is to renovate Structure 22, reset 
Early Classic lintels inside it, and incorporate his own lintel. This last lin- 
tel, Lintel 21, records, first, a dedication rite for the house, an oto:t said to 
belong to the seventh king, “Moon Jaguar,” and second, Bird Jaguar’s 
“seating” at the same locale seven days after his own accession. 

Ofo:t structures at Yaxchilan seem to be involved in significant spatial 
discourses, reflecting the social and political dynamics of the court. One of 
these discourses, for example, is evident in the way Itsamnah Balam ap- 
pears to parcel out space in his domain to important women in his court. 
Another discourse may be evidenced by the fact that on 9.16.13.0.0, twelve 
years after his accession, Bird Jaguar dedicated his own oto:t, Structure 10, 
near that of Ix Sak Biya:n (see Figure 4.12). Unlike the case of Structure 24, 
which was built and inscribed as a reference to Structure 23, Bird Jaguar’s 
house seems almost to give Ix Sak Biya:n’s building the cold shoulder. 
Constructed later and at a higher elevation than the adjacent Structure 74, 
Structure 10 and its companion Structure 13 partially seal Structure 11 and 
its small courtyard off from the main plaza. Structure 10 has no doors giv- 
ing onto that courtyard and, in effect, turns its back on it. This might have 
been a particularly pointed statement if Ix Sak Biya:n had anything to do 
with Bird Jaguar’s delayed accession to the throne of Yaxchilan. 

These discourses recall the complex spatial negotiations that take place 
within Oxkutzcab solares: Elder male household heads divide up their 
house plots among the nuclear families of their sons, and the boundaries 
between these spaces are marked not so much by physical barriers as by 
sight lines and by daily behaviors and performances of the solar inhabi- 
tants (Hanks 1990:295-351). Delineators of boundaries between nuclear 
family areas and between spaces shared by adjoining families range from 
actual physical boundary markers to the “invisible axes along which the 
house wall, canal and gardens are aligned” to patterns of greeting other 
household members at thresholds and the aggressive behavior of one’s 
dogs (Hanks 1990:325). 
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Whereas some of the ideas presented here must remain speculative 
pending the publication of the Yaxchilan excavations, it seems that these 
oto:t structures were active voices in the social and spatial discourse of 
the Yaxchilan court. We have tried, especially, to expand the interpreta- 
tion of Structure 23 as a building that mediated intra- and extrapolity 
concerns by refocusing attention on its nature as the locus of activity and 
identity of Yaxchilan’s royal women and on the role that it played in the 
internal dynamics of the Yaxchilan royal court. 


Concluding Thoughts 


This study of persons and buildings at Yaxchilan represents an approach 
to the royal court of one large Maya center. As such, it constitutes a small 
window onto the Maya court as an institution. As the chapters in this and 
the forthcoming (2001) volume demonstrate, Maya centers exhibit signif- 
icant differences in the architectural environments and probably in the 
social composition of their respective courts. For instance, the cities of the 
Usumacinta zone are notable for the heightened visibility of Classic-pe- 
riod royal females in their images and texts. Whether this pattern gen- 
uinely reflects a tradition of according greater status and political power 
to Usumacinta royal females or whether it is simply an artifact of a dis- 
tinct tradition of royal documentation is difficult to discern. The Yaxchi- 
lan corpus does indicate the influential role of women at its royal court 
and the leading role played by individuals such as Lady Xok in ritual 
practices involving conjuring and structure dedications. The similarities 
encountered between women’s roles and spaces in the Yaxchilan court 
and in nonroyal contexts are countered by other kinds of evidence, dis- 
cussed in the first section of this chapter, that highlight the contrast in 
gender roles between women in these different contexts. The royal cos- 
tuming and elaborate huipiles worn by women such as Lady Xok, as well 
as the ritual performances undertaken by them, can probably only be 
imagined in royal arenas. Archaeological evidence serves to sharpen the 
distinction between royal females who were heavily vested in textile pro- 
duction and nonelite females who shouldered the burden of food prepa- 
ration. Artifactual evidence has been shown to be basic and indispens- 
able to the definition of the activities of the royal court, and here a caveat 
cannot be omitted: More care must be taken in retrieving artifacts from 
excavations at royal compounds. 

The class-based distinctions in female-gendered activities that accentu- 
ate the differences between household and court also apply to male-gen- 
dered activities such as ball-playing and farming, which show clear pat- 
terns of segregation by status. In the larger realm of political economy 
and judicial process, household and court occupy opposite ends of the 
power spectrum. However, role distinctions between members of a royal 
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court and that of a household are softened by the common importance of 
the physical and conceptual space encompassed by the term oto:t, or 
“house” —linguistic variations of which have been shown to apply to res- 
idences of contemporary Maya farmers as well as royal buildings of the 
Classic period. This fact coupled with the hierarchical social structure of 
both the court and the household, both of which operated with clearly 
defined and generally patrifocal leadership roles, plays to the idea that 
royal courts are households writ large. This sentiment may have ancient 
roots: One of the most intriguing qualities of Classic Maya royalty was its 
remarkable ability to amplify and convolute basic tenets of Maya cosmo- 
logical armature and lived experience in order to create the perception 
that royal ritual and royal residence were the stuff of all Maya existence. 

We have attempted in this chapter to provide a baseline for future dis- 
cussion of the relationships between court and household and to give an 
in-depth example of an approach that may help to develop more finely 
nuanced understandings of these connections. As students of Mesoamer- 
ica know, and as we hope to have shown, there will be no simple equiva- 
lences between court and household or between ethnographic and an- 
cient data. Both high-quality archaeological information and epigraphic 
studies will be crucial for a more refined approach to these problems. It is 
especially to be hoped that scholars will begin to pry into the spaces and 
disjunctions between understandings provided by epigraphy and those 
provided by archaeology. The decipherment of hieroglyphic texts should 
plunge Maya studies into the concerns of a historical archaeology, em- 
bryonic though it currently remains. Exploring the problematic of the re- 
lationships between court and household holds promise not only for con- 
tinuing to assess the relevance of ethnographic and ethnohistoric 
materials for understanding the past but for beginning to grasp larger is- 
sues of the transmission of culture over time and the durability and flexi- 
bility of core cultural concepts. 


Notes 


1. The colon in y-oto:t reflects the complex vowel indicated by the vowel 
disharmony in the glyphic spelling yo-OTOT-ti. The hypothesis that vowel 
disharmony in glyphic spellings indicates vowel complexity is advanced in 
Houston, Stuart, and Robinson 1998. 

2. No plural of oto:t is used in this chapter, since none is indicated in epigraphic 
contexts. 

3. In at least one case, that of Kanjobal, this relationship may be reversed: att 
is the general word for house (Spanish casa), and na is specified as the hogar de 
uno, the place that contains the hearth (Andrade 1946:733, cited in Dienhart 1997). 
Nevertheless, the glyphic evidence supports the generic nature of nah as opposed 
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to oto:t; and the fact that Kanjobal reverses the relationship but maintains both 
terms might be construed as additional evidence of a deeply seated cognitive dis- 
tinction between them. 

4. The proto-Mayan form has been reconstructed as atyooty (Kaufman and 
Norman 1984:127). 

5. Neither Bird Jaguar nor his Calakmul mother appear anywhere in the in- 
scriptions of Structure 23. The evidence for Bird Jaguar having anything to do 
with this structure at the time it was erected is indirect and consists of the date of 
the events depicted on the underside of Lintel 24, sixty-two days after Bird 
Jaguar’s birth. Lady Xok and Itsamnah Balam are shown on this lintel as ti ch’ab- 
il. A thoroughgoing understanding of the activity in which they are engaged 
evades us. Bloodletting almost certainly occurred on the occasion of the birth of 
an heir, as attested by the lintels of Yaxchilan Struture 20. In the case of Lintel 13 
in that structure, Bird Jaguar and his wife watch, bloodletters in hand, as the 
head of their young son emerges from a serpent that curls through the woman’s 
arms and emerges from a ch’ab-marked bowl. The date of the son’s birth is 
recorded in the text above the scene. The themes of Lintel 13 and Lintel 24 are 
therefore very similar, but Bird Jaguar’s absence in the iconography and text of 
the latter is notable. Lady Xok and Itsamnah Balam are then the only protago- 
nists of the figural scenes and the texts of the lintels over the front doors of 
Structure 23. 

6. David Stuart observed (personal communication, 1999) that it is odd that the 
phrase is not carved nearer to Lady Xok’s kneeling figure, as names of carved fig- 
ures often are, and we thus leave open the possibility that the passage refers to 
something or someone else in the figural scene. 

7. The phrase’s occurrence on the front edge of Lintel 25, in which the “earth- 
cave” compound appears with a single possessive pronoun, supports the idea 
that the phrase is read as a meaningful unit, rather than that the kab is possessed 
by the ch’e:n, which is in turn possessed by Itsamnah Balam. It is undoubtedly a 
compound noun of the same species as fo:k’-pakal. 

8. See the discussion of and reservations about this reading in Stuart 
1993:346-348. 

9. David Stuart has pointed out (personal communication, 1999) that this 
woman cannot be Ix Pakal, Itsamnah Balam’s mother, as she is usually identified. 
The latter has a standard name phrase that appears in a number of contexts at 
Yaxchilan and that never includes the janab element. 

10. For example, Bird Jaguar’s mother consistently takes the title IX AJ K’UH- 
HUN in her name phrases (see Stuart and Houston, this volume, for discussion of 
the k’uh-hun title). 

11. There is some ambiguity surrounding the architectural association of this 
lintel. Graham (1979:121) states that it almost certainly came from Structure 11: 
The dimensions of a plaster cast made from it (the original was destroyed in 
Berlin by bombing during World War II) match that of a lintel with a sawn-off 
face located by Graham between Structures 74 and 11. Graham also notes that 
Maudslay described Structure 11 (which he called House C) as having two in- 
scribed lintels in place in 1882 (1977:9). Lintel 56 certainly dates from Itsamnah 
Balam’s reign; but, according to Mathews (1988:336), Garcia Moll, based on his 
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excavations, places Structure 11 in Bird Jaguar’s reign. For the present purposes, 
we will treat Lintel 56 as a Structure 11 monument, since the only firsthand ac- 
count of its placement is Graham’s—with the caveat that it may have been reused 
or reset in that structure. 

12. There is some confusion regarding the date of this structure. Its inscriptions 
date to Bird Jaguar’s reign, and both Mathews (1988:322) and Tate (1992:210) date 
the erection of the structure to 9.16.5.0.0. Mathews notes, however, that Roberto 
Garcia Moll, the excavator of Structures 23 and 24, believes that it was erected late 
in Itsamnah Balam’s reign rather than in his son’s (1988:322). Part of this confu- 
sion may be clarified by Tate’s observation that the central niche of this building 
is a thick-walled structure with a tiered bench, which could have been an original 
structure later encased by Bird Jaguar’s building with its inscribed lintels 
(1992:209). 
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Spatial Dimensions of 
Maya Courtly Life 


Problems and Issues 


DAVID WEBSTER 


One way to understand ancient societies is through the study of their ba- 
sic institutions. It is fair to say that we have reasonably direct and abun- 
dant information about only two Classic Maya institutions: kingship and 
the household. Courts, most commonly conceived as the households of 
kings, existed at their intersection. 

The chapters in this volume present a remarkable wealth of detail con- 
cerning Maya courts, including the names and titles of rulers and lesser 
elites and their rituals, prestations, and entertainments. Surprisingly, 
however, we have a hard time mapping many court activities onto the 
built environments of the Classic Maya. Although we can be confident 
that certain kinds of rituals took place in temples, that burial ceremonies 
focused on royal tombs, and that people played ball in ball courts, we 
have difficulty answering the more mundane questions about Maya 
court life. Where did the king, his family, and his courtiers sleep? Where 
was food prepared for royal or elite households? Where did the Maya 
store all the paraphernalia of elite life or the revenues from tax or tribute? 
Where were elite items crafted? Where were illustrious visitors accom- 
modated? How were political or ritual spaces arranged? How did the es- 
tablishment and growth of court centers generate larger settlement 
forms? In short, what do we know about the places in which court life 
was conducted, and how did they influence the distribution of people 
and lesser places on Maya landscapes? 
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That such questions remain largely unanswered is troubling, especially 
because archaeologists have long studied what we now recognize to be 
court facilities. My presentation differs from most of the others in this 
book because it emphasizes the nature of courtly places rather than the 
human actors attached to them. Before proceeding, however, I must reit- 
erate my own definition of courts given in the original 1996 American 
Anthropological Association symposium.' Courts, in my view, are en- 
tourages attached to rulers or other powerful leaders that may include 
royal relatives, lesser nobles and their families, advisers and officials, 
military personnel, visiting dignitaries and ambassadors, prisoners and 
political hostages, scribes, scholars, physicians, religious specialists, en- 
tertainers, artists and artisans, sundry other retainers, servants, depen- 
dents, guests, and hangers-on.’ 

Some court personnel provide broad societal administrative services as 
an extension of their duties to the royal household, and the concept of 
courts as ruling institutions tied to specific kinds of places and facilities 
lies at the core of my chapter. What follows are my thoughts on how 
courts relate to other Maya places and some reflections, based on recent 
research, about both royal and subregnal palaces. My presentation is 
pitched on a quite general level because there is insufficient space here to 
document the enormous variability present among Maya palaces, as 
many other contributions to this book demonstrate. I am indebted to the 
earlier work of many Maya scholars, most particularly that of Harrison 
(1970), Andrews (1980), and Kowalski (1987). 

A cautionary note is necessary before I proceed. A major theme of the 
1996 American Anthropological Association symposium was that, gener- 
ally conceived, royal courts are person-centered rather than place-cen- 
tered institutions, ultimately focused on the ruler, wherever the ruler is. 
Courts consist of those people who are in daily, intimate contact with 
rulers or who are at times privileged to have such contact. As Houston 
and Inomata point out (this volume), our main concerns are the attitudes, 
beliefs, and behaviors of courtly people. It might thus seem wrong- 
headed to emphasize place so heavily, but I think we must do so for the 
Maya for two reasons. 

First, Maya rulers seem to me to be uniquely tethered to particular cen- 
tral places.’ In other royal traditions rulers sometimes had multiple 
palace facilities and were quite peripatetic, as in Elizabethan England 
(Rowse 1970) or Morocco (Geertz 1977). Early Japanese rulers abandoned 
one capital and established another as circumstances dictated (Sansom 
1958). 

By contrast, Maya kings, or at least well-established ones, appear 
weighted down by their central courtly places. Like giant hermit crabs, 
successive rulers loaded themselves with solid accretions in the form of 
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tombs, temples, ball courts, and carved monuments and with less sub- 
stantial ones as well—-the associations with the great people and events 
of the past and, of course, with the gods and ancestors. Centers were not 
only royal households but also durable and obtrusive expressions of the 
cosmic order that Maya rulers professed to deliver to their kingdoms and 
subjects, and arenas for the expression of the high elite culture so essen- 
tial to any tradition of civilization (Baines and Yoffee 1998). 

Breaking free of these nodes of political, ideological, ritual, and cul- 
tural gravity seems to have been very difficult, and the main concern of 
Maya lords detached by war or ambition from older centers was appar- 
ently to found new ones as soon as possible. In short, the most re- 
spectable and legitimate Maya kings were those firmly ensconced in an- 
cient places of impressive scale located on sacred landscapes hoary with 
dynastic tradition. Some subregnal nobles were courtiers, and their own 
establishments were closely tied to these royal places, which to some de- 
gree they emulated. 

To the extent that courts were person-centered and revolved around 
specific individuals, they fluctuated in their composition. The ephemeral 
human associations constituting ancient Maya courts had to adapt, in 
most cases, to durable physical places, conforming to existing facilities 
while also altering them to suit their new, situational needs. There is thus 
a very dynamic relationship between court and place, each generating 
the other. 

The second reason for emphasizing places is a practical one. The most 
obtrusive evidence left for us on the Maya landscape consists of impres- 
sive places, and it is on these places that archaeologists have traditionally 
expended their time and energy for well over a century. Places, for better 
or worse, constitute one of our most important windows into the atti- 
tudes and activities of courtly people. 


Regal-Ritual Cities, Courts, and Households 


Egyptian archaeologists are fond of remarking that tombs are not mere 
places but rather instruments for the transformation of the souls of the 
dead. In a similar vein, we can imagine Palenque, Copan, Tikal, and 
many other great Maya central places to be instruments of royal rule and 
presentation. Ten years ago William Sanders and I published an article 
(Sanders and Webster 1988) in which we asserted that most such impres- 
sive Maya central places were gigantic royal households focused on the 
persons and actions of living kings, the tombs and monuments of their 
ancestors or predecessors, and the facilities for projecting royal authority 
and rule. Adopting a label from the urban anthropologist Richard Fox 
(1977), we called such places “regal-ritual” cities. Our intent then was to 
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contrast Mesoamerican regal-ritual cities with centers such as the Aztec 
capital, Tenochtitlan, that corresponded more closely to Western concep- 
tions of cities and to account for these differences.’ This idea was in the 
air, and Joseph Ball and Jennifer Taschek shortly thereafter indepen- 
dently came to similar conclusions (Ball and Taschek 1991). 

I return here to the subject of regal-ritual centers, but from the perspec- 
tive of the theme of this book, Maya courts. Central to the logic of our 
1988 presentation, though not emphasized, was the idea that regal-ritual 
cities were centers of courtly life. Few other regions of the ancient world 
present us with landscapes so packed with court facilities as that of the 
Classic Maya, and understanding how such places were used and how 
they interacted, as well as what they meant, is essential. 

We have three main lines of evidence for reconstructing the organiza- 
tion, functions, and meanings of Maya courts. The first is inscriptions, 
which increasingly provide us with insights about the kinds of people 
gathered about the king, information concerning their titles or offices, de- 
tailed dynastic histories, and accounts of particular royal or elite events. 
The second is art, which frequently depicts detailed palace scenes. The 
third line of evidence, and arguably the most important, is the physical 
settings of courts, the actual ruins of great Maya central places, following 
the regal-ritual argument. Because of their abundance, accessibility, and 
excellent preservation these have, after all, been the main concern of ar- 
chaeologists for more than a century and are the sources of most of the 
inscriptions and art just mentioned. Ironically, however, it is this venera- 
ble class of evidence that in many respects is the weakest. 


Conceptions of Maya Palaces 

When he and his companions finally set up camp at Palenque in 1840 af- 
ter an arduous journey, John Lloyd Stephens (1949:243-244) noted with 
satisfaction that they slept in the palace of dead kings, a conclusion based 
on sound cross-cultural comparison that was long ignored by many later 
archaeologists. Both this conclusion and the logic behind it had their 
roots in the sixteenth century, when certain Maya buildings were called 
“palacios” by both the native Maya and the Spaniards, who assumed that 
certain kinds of large, impressive buildings must have been the resi- 
dences of kings (Kowalski 1987:76). The palace label stuck not only be- 
cause early scholars like Stephens reasoned that there must have been 
Maya kings and elites, who thus required elaborate residences, but also 
because a term was needed to refer to the many imposing, multiroomed 
structures that were obviously not temples or ball courts. Such buildings 
were solidly constructed of masonry and often had vaulted ceilings and 
elaborately decorated facades. They were usually set on low platforms, 
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but as the Chases and William Folan remind us (in volume 2 of this book, 
forthcoming 2001), palace facilities at Caracol and Calakmul were also 
built on high, pyramidal substructures that, prior to excavation, resemble 
those of temples. In some cases, as at Becan Str. IV, temple and palace fa- 
cilities are inextricably fused (Potter 1977), and Rio Bec palaces present 
facades with towerlike, false temple elements (Andrews 1975). 

It is by no means clear that all, or even most, of the buildings labeled 
palaces served as royal residences in the strict sense. In fact, so difficult 
was it to document residential functions that some archaeologists, such 
as Linton Satterthwaite, rejected any functional implications of so-called 
palaces at all, regarding them simply as a default class of architecture of 
unknown function. In his early excavations in the Acropolis palaces of 
Piedras Negras, Satterthwaite (1935) discovered what we would now re- 
gard as an obvious palace facility—-an imposing set of rooms with a mon- 
umental carved bench, or throne, in Str. J-6 that was essentially similar to 
many of those shown being used for ritual, political, or recreational pur- 
poses in Maya art. Satterthwaite believed, however, that the English 
word palace essentially meant “house” and therefore implied mundane 
domestic functions that might be archaeologically detected. He insisted 
that the objective behavioral criteria of eating and sleeping had to be 
demonstrated (Satterthwaite 1935:20), and eventually came to the conclu- 
sion that the Piedras Negras Acropolis buildings were not residential be- 
cause there were no cooking facilities and inconsistent evidence for 
sleeping functions. Palace rooms and thrones, he believed, were instead 
audience facilities used by priest-administrators. Sensible (and testable) 
as Satterthwaite’s insistence on domestic behavioral correlates was, it 
overlooks an important feature of royal households (discussed in greater 
detail further on): They were not spatially organized the same as lesser 
households because they were not just domestic places. 

So difficult has it been to document royal residences in the strict sense 
of the word that Schele and Miller (1986), in the first lengthy treatment of 
Maya courts, suggested that the actual dwellings of Maya kings were 
composed of perishable structures and detached from the larger monu- 
mental site cores. In this model there is physical separation of the public 
and private places of the king and the royal family—that is, of the palace 
as domicile from the palace complex. I know of no examples of this kind 
of arrangement. I also suspect that it might be inappropriate to draw a 
firm distinction between the public and the private spaces of the king, at 
least in terms of behavior. Even in historically documented societies 
where royal space is, strictly speaking, very secluded or private, mun- 
dane aspects of the king’s daily life, right down to the state of his appetite 
or his bowel movements, are closely monitored by palace courtiers. 
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Worth stressing before going further is the small comparative scale of 
Maya royal courts in terms of the number of persons permanently or sit- 
uationally around the ruler (see also the introduction by Inomata and 
Houston). Diminutive scale in part reflects the very limited size of the 
elite component of Maya polities (probably well under 10 percent of the 
total population), as well as the mode of government, which I think was 
very nonbureaucratic in character. Baines and Yoffee (1998:232) estimate 
that Old Kingdom Egypt, which had a population of about 1—2 million 
people and a complex economy, was ruled by only about 500 high offi- 
cials (supplemented, of course, by lesser ones). 

My own suspicion is that the utilitarian governmental business of 
Maya kings was not very complicated and was accomplished by giving 
specific assignments to particularly skilled or trusted people in their 
courts. These assignments might or might not correlate well with the 
functions implied by court titles. In other words, kings managed things 
on a case-by-case basis rather than according to some sort of functionally 
specific and specialized bureaucratic system, although specific kinds of 
assignments probably sometimes gravitated repeatedly to individuals 
who proved particularly capable. 

Crucial to these issues of Classic Maya government is the degree of po- 
litical centralization. In Egyptian political thought all officials derived 
their authority by delegation from the ruler. There were no legitimate, in- 
dependent rights to govern or to possess substantial resources that were 
otherwise acquired. We do not know if such centralization characterized 
the Classic Maya. The related and more fundamental question, as Barnes 
(1987:86) has noted for early Japan, is whether Maya rulers had unim- 
peded access to the commoners who provided most of the goods and ser- 
vices (more centralized) or whether they instead had to work through 
other great nobles who retained such direct access themselves (less cen- 
tralized). Unfortunately we have no answer to this question either. 

We cannot closely specify the managerial character or demands of any 
Maya kingdom, and in any case these were probably highly variable 
from one polity to another given differences in political and demo- 
graphic scale and in idiosyncratic local organizational features. Except 
possibly for the largest Classic polities, such as Tikal, Caracol, or Calak- 
mul, I believe Maya polities were comparatively nonbureaucratic and 
uncentralized and thus especially amenable to a comparatively undiffer- 
entiated, household-focused form of governance. Household rule proba- 
bly required far fewer specialized facilities than those of larger, more in- 
ternally complex and bureaucratized polities, and much royal business 
might of necessity have been accomplished using the household facilities 
and retainers of senior courtiers themselves in addition to those of the 
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king. I suspect this was the case at Copan in the eighth or early ninth cen- 
turies (see further on). 

Of course, many or most of the people we could reasonably classify as 
courtiers were not in any sense officials or managers, or even necessarily 
of high rank, but even so I think those routinely around the royal person 
for any reason were probably very few in number compared to other 
court—centered societies. 


Identifying Royal and Elite Palaces 


There are several reasons it has been historically so difficult to under- 
stand adequately the establishments of Maya kings and their families. 
The most fundamental reason derives from our deductive models of 
Maya society. Beginning about the 1920s there emerged the “vacant cere- 
monial center” model of Maya settlement, accompanied by the theocratic 
sociopolitical model. If there were no kings and elites, then there were no 
courts or palaces; at best, large masonry structures served as temporary 
dormitories for priests when they congregated for collective ritual 
events. This mind-set, which Satterthwaite clearly had, was surprisingly 
inhibiting and tenacious, as another early example shows. 

In the mid-1930s the Carnegie Institution archaeologist A. L. Smith ex- 
cavated Group A-V at the Classic center of Uaxactun (Smith 1950). The 
group was a large masonry complex that had long been designated by 
the default term palace. It was the dominant set of buildings at Uaxactun 
during the Late Classic period and clearly had a long history of use. 
Smith discovered that the complex had been rebuilt on many occasions 
and that its functions had changed through time. What started out as a 
small set of shrines or temples was gradually enlarged into a set of resi- 
dential facilities consisting of courts surrounded on all sides by what 
Smith called palaces (Figure 5.1a, b). Smith noted many lines of evidence 
that led him to this conclusion, such as the addition of benches to room 
interiors, remains of cooking fires in sheltered corners, and the many 
simple burials of men, women, and children under room and plaza 
floors. We do not know if artifact distributions would have also sup- 
ported his residential interpretation because careful collection and analy- 
sis of artifacts from living surfaces and middens was not the style of the 
times. Smith was careful to point out that despite its obvious residential 
character, Group A-V never entirely lost its ritual facilities. 

Reading Smith’s report, one senses that he teetered on the brink of the 
obvious conclusion: A set of sacred buildings had been transformed into 
a residence, or palace, for the family of a king. This was too far a reach for 
him, however, and his final conclusion (Smith 1950:44) was that “during its 
last phase A-V served as living quarters for priests or acolytes or high offi- 
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FIGURE 5.1 (a) Stage 1 of Str. A-V, Uaxactun; (b) Stage 8 of Str. A-V. From Smith 
1950. Drawings by Tatiana Proskouriakoff. 


cials and their families, and that religious ceremonies there were for them 
and not open to the general public.” 

One reason for Smith’s reticence might well have been the strong 
views of the director of the Carnegie Institution (and his boss), A. V. Kid- 
der. In his introduction to the very volume in which Smith’s report ap- 
peared, Kidder (1950:11) stated: 


Having spent some far from agreeable nights in a “palace” I cannot imagine 
any sensible ruler having chosen to live and to install his family in such 
damp, gloomy chambers. 

And they are all alike. There are no specialized apartments, no fittings for 
domesticity. They are the most unhomelike quarters. And, as Mr. Smith 
makes clear, they contain unquestionably ceremonial features such as 
shrines and altars and stelae. So it seems to me unlikely that structures of 
this type served as permanent abodes, but rather that they were used as 
temporary retreats, perhaps for priestly brotherhoods, for the housing of 
novices, or something of that sort. 
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In other words, because long abandoned, dilapidated stone buildings 
did not meet Kidder’s twentieth—century standards of comfort or spa- 
tial arrangements and because he could not imagine that the range of 
elite Maya residential functions might include ritual observances, the A- 
V group could not be any sort of permanent palace-residence, much less 
the establishment of a royal family. Here he conveniently ignored the 
many archaeologists who found that abandoned palaces provided con- 
venient and comfortable field quarters, and the common experience of all 
those of us who have gratefully retreated from the noonday sun into the 
shade and coolness of a vaulted stone building. Kidder (1950:11) went on 
to flatly assert that “nothing outside the main groups at Uaxactun, or for 
that matter at any other Maya city, can be thought to be a palatial resi- 
dence.” Because many large, impressive groups of masonry ruins did ex- 
ist outside the big core sites, these were simply relegated to the category 
of “minor ceremonial centers.” 

Today it seems strange to us that this perspective was maintained in 
the face of numerous descriptions of Contact-period Maya elite resi- 
dences, such as the following one by Cortés (1986:30-35): 


There are houses belonging to certain men of rank which are very cool and 
have many rooms, for we have seen as many as five courtyards in a single 
house, and the rooms around them very well laid out, each man having a 
private room. Inside there are also wells and water tanks and rooms for 
slaves and servants of which they have many. Each of these chieftains has in 
front of the entrance to his house a very large courtyard, and some two or 
three or four [of the houses] raised up very high with steps up to them and 
all very well built. 


One could not fail to notice the correspondence between what Cortés 
described and what Smith found at Uaxactun, and in fact, Smith 
(1962:183-184) himself later quoted Clavigero’s observation that 


the houses of lords, and people of circumstances, were built of stone and 
lime; they consisted of two floors, having halls, large courtyards, and the 
chambers fitly disposed; the roofs were flat and terraced; the walls were so 
well whitened, polished, and shining that they appeared to the Spaniards, 
when at a distance, to have been silver. The pavement of the floor was plas- 
ter, perfectly level, plain, and smooth. 


Unfortunately no early Spanish accounts describe in detail the compo- 
sition of a sixteenth-century Maya capital, nor how a royal residence 
might relate to such a settlement. Even more interesting, and perhaps re- 
vealing, is that no Spaniards describe a royal palace in sixteenth-century 
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Yucatan—namely, one that clearly eclipsed lesser elite residences by its 
scale and splendor. 

Archaeologists not only were aware of these Contact-period accounts 
but used them as part of a direct historical approach for devising research 
and interpreting preconquest structures. Their problem with wider appli- 
cation of Contact-period models, however, was the conception of a pro- 
found organizational and cultural chasm separating the purportedly 
heavily “Mexicanized” post-Classic Maya from the unique, theocratic, 
Classic Maya. 

J.E.S. Thompson’s work provides an interesting example of the effects 
of this conception. At Mayapan he and other Carnegie Institution archae- 
ologists did extremely sophisticated household archaeology in the early 
1950s, using descriptions such as Cortés’s to interpret the functions of 
elite household remains. Thompson himself chose to excavate a particu- 
lar house group (Q-208) because it conformed to the “stone house” de- 
scriptions of elite residences in the relaciones (Thompson 1954). He uncov- 
ered spacious rooms and benches, impressive masonry, burials, and 
much household and ritual material, some of it buried apparently in situ 
beneath the remains of collapsed beam and mortar roofs, and he had no 
hesitation in identifying Q-208 as an elite residential group. 

Twenty years earlier Thompson (1939) had investigated another set of 
very similar remains at the small Classic center of San José in Belize. His 
excavations there revealed a wide range of artifacts and burials from im- 
pressive buildings, all of which he described and classified in great de- 
tail. Yet he provided practically no behavioral or functional interpreta- 
tion, and certainly no parallels were drawn with the Contact-period 
Maya. I read the San José report first, and while later reading the Maya- 
pan one I kept waiting for Thompson to make the obvious connection— 
the San José buildings were elite residences, just like the ones he later 
dug at Mayapan and those described in ethnohistoric accounts. He never 
did. Apparently this leap of interpretation was simply too great because 
it had to cross the conceptual fault line between the Classic and post- 
Classic periods. 

A second problem in identifying palaces derives from a confusion of 
terms. As Peter Harrison (1970), George Andrews (1980), and Jeff Kowal- 
ski (1987) noted long ago, the term palace, so essential to our concept of 
court, has been used to characterize both single structures as well as huge 
complexes of buildings. Thus at Tikal, both the whole Central Acropolis 
(Figure 5.2) and individual sections within it, such as Maler’s Palace, are 
labeled palaceAndrews’s solution was to distinguish between royal resi- 
dences, or domiciles in the strict sense, and larger “palace complexes” 
that included other royal facilities. Andrews conceived of the whole Cen- 
tral Acropolis as the palace complex. He used the Vatican, which contains 
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the private residence of the pope as well as the much larger set of court, 
ritual, and bureaucratic facilities as a non-Maya example of this kind of 
spatial organization. I expand Andrews’s “palace complex” to mean the 
whole set of court facilities that maintained the royal family and its clos- 
est associates, as well as the larger institution of rulership in all its politi- 
cal, ritual, and ideological dimensions, and provided the stage for royal 
drama. We might instead call these great concentrations of architecture, 
plazas, causeways, and monuments “court complexes.” Such complexes 
include all the structures and spaces accommodating the varied activities 
of the court throughout its history, with the actual domiciles of specific 
ruling individuals or families composing a subset of these. At some cen- 
ters such complexes might consist of “nested” palaces, in the sense that 
household facilities of subregnal elites shared strong spatial propinquity 
with higher- level royal ones (see the discussion of Copan further on). 

Andrews’s argument is much the same that Sanders and I later ad- 
vanced, except that it is unclear to us whether he would conceive of most 
of the monumental settlement cores at Tikal or Copan as making up a 
palace-court complex. This is our position: Regal-ritual centers are 
grandiose court complexes. For us, the court complex at Tikal is the entire 
set of royal elite~-monumental facilities, which collectively cover several 
square kilometers (Figure 5.3). The Main Group at Copan, although very 
differently configured (Figure 5.4), is the court complex of the Copan dy- 
nasty. In the Tikal example the court facilities are spatially rather diffuse 
and are apparently interspersed, especially on their margins, with non- 
royal facilities of impressive scale. This pattern, elsewhere historically 
common (e.g., the dispersed royal palaces and other royal facilities of 
London) dilutes the spatial contiguity of the court facilities. ° The Main 
Group proper at Copan has much more spatial integrity than the central 
royal precincts of Tikal, taken here to include much more than the Cen- 
tral Acropolis. 

Precolumbian altepetl centers in the Basin of Mexico provide a well- 
documented ethnohistoric case of this pattern. According to Hicks 
(1986:41) the royal palace (called a “big house” in some parts of central 
Mexico) “included not only the residences of the king, his wives, and his 
dependent kin, but most of the state’s administrative facilities as well: 
courts and council chambers, armories, guest accommodations, ritual 
structures, gardens, possibly a market plaza and a ball court, and often 
much more.” 

These facilities could be spatially dispersed and interestingly included 
as royal household possessions the market spaces and ball courts that 
Mesoamericanists elsewhere tend to define as more public or civic places. 
Around royal compounds were built the palaces of heads of noble 
houses, which are said by some sources to have been specifically con- 
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What mainly distinguishes Maya regal-ritual centers from the English 
and Tenochtitlan examples mentioned previously is that Maya royal-elite 
facilities (which we might also call “big” or “great” houses) were not ele- 
ments of larger, true urban environments—what Fox would call “admin- 
istrative cities” in his comparative terminology (see also Sanders and 
Webster 1988 for this distinction). Maya court and elite facilities were 
thus particularly obtrusive on their regal-ritual landscapes. 

A third reason it has been so difficult to document royal or elite palace 
functions is also apparent from the Uaxactun example. There has until re- 
cently been very little published documentation of how artifacts or fea- 
tures relate to architectural or ambient spaces, a subject to which I will 
shortly return. 

But what about art, since the Classic Maya left us so many depictions 
of elite people doing things in architectural and, particularly, palace set- 
tings? Coe (this volume) correctly comments that Maya iconography has 
hitherto been underutilized in analyses of court behavior. This neglect 
partly derives from the fact that only comparatively recently have scat- 
tered images been collected, recorded in a sophisticated manner, and 
published as comprehensive collections, most conspicuously in the Maya 
Vase volumes of Justin Kerr. Equally important, however, as Stephen 
Houston (1998) has recently pointed out, the emphasis in these scenes is 
mainly on the human participants and their interactions. Although de- 
tails of the settings occupied by people may be depicted, such as curtains 
or benches (see Dorie Reents-Budet, this volume), the general spaces are 
shown only in the most sketchy fashion. 

We have had some success in identifying the rooms portrayed in the 
palace scenes, such as the subroyal ones at Copan identified by their 
elaborate thronelike benches (Figure 5.5). Typically these rooms are in 
large, impressive, vaulted buildings that dominate surrounding struc- 
tures around particularly spacious patios. Unfortunately, depictions do 
not help us much with other kinds of spaces, and of course the schematic 
representations on vessels, murals, and lintels probably also often show 
idealized rather than real-life courtly behavior. 

Finally, as many subsequent papers make clear, palace arrangements 
were widely variable in their forms and apparent uses, depending on 
topography, original design, vagaries of growth over time, and local tra- 
ditions of utilizing space. 


Centers as Households 


The regal-ritual model posits that we can regard Maya settlement sys- 
tems as hierarchies of households, from the small homes of rural com- 
moners to the core establishments of kings (an idea that Sanders and I 
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trace back to Edward Kurjack). We are beginning to realize that the Maya 
themselves expressed this household continuity metaphorically in their 
inscriptions, as well as their house symbolism and imagery. If, as seems 
likely, elite structures themselves were objectifications of ancient patterns 
of social organization, the study of household facilities involves us with 
indigenous conceptions of kinship, alliance, authority, status, and wealth 
(e.g., Carsten and Hugh-Jones 1995). It follows that we ought to be able to 
identify at each Maya center residential facilities used by rulers, elites, 
and their families, or palaces in the strict sense of the word. 

Crucial to our regal-ritual model is the idea that the administration of 
Maya polities was essentially an extension of royal household adminis- 
tration (see Calnek [1978] and Carrasco [1982:35]) for a similar conclusion 
concerning the “Mexica Aztecs.” This generalization relates to a configu- 
rational-functional pattern we noted in 1988 for regal-ritual centers: They 
are not strongly differentiated from other households except by scale, 
and in fact it is often difficult to easily delimit the center from outlying el- 
ements of settlement (Tikal provides a good example). Such a pattern 
seems to dilute the special nature of court facilities as places, but one 
could turn this logic around and instead say that it emphasizes the palace 
as the politically, socially, economically, and ideologically dominant 
household in a larger field of settlement with which it is socially and ad- 
ministratively well integrated. When we get a firmer grasp of Classic 
Maya toponyms, it will be interesting to see to what extent the center is 
terminologically differentiated from the hinterland. 

It follows from the household administrative argument that many func- 
tions of royal or elite households were more complex and differently orga- 
nized than those of commoners, in addition to being spatially dispersed, 
and so excavating any particular set of buildings might fail to capture the 
range of activities we anticipate. Satterthwaite correctly identified palace 
rooms and thrones at Piedras Negras as audience facilities for dignitaries. 
What he could not envision was the whole Acropolis as a court complex, a 
royal household that included his audience rooms as special political fea- 
tures; nor of course did he have a sufficiently large sample of well-exca- 
vated architecture that might have suggested this model. 

As an example from highland Mexico of how distinctively organized 
royal palaces might be, consider for a moment an Aztec palace discussed 
by Mary Hodge (1991). According to written accounts, the palace of the 
ruler of the minor city-state of Teotihuacan in the early sixteenth century 
received the following things and benefited from the following services, 
among many others, on a daily basis: (1) 10.7 bushels of maize’ (2) 30 
loads of firewood’ (3) the labor of 7 water carriers’ (4) the labor of 70 
women for grinding maize. At greater intervals the palace was provided 
with woven articles of many kinds, reed mats, ceramic vessels, and an 
amazing variety of foods. This description emphasizes the palace as pri- 
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marily a place of consumption of labor, as well as utilitarian and luxury 
goods, an important element in our regal-ritual argument. Some of the 
consumption is devoted to the normal maintenance of permanent palace 
residents; the rest supports situationally present court personnel and 
funds courtly displays. 

If we excavated this Teotihuacan palace (currently unknown to archae- 
ologists), we might encounter some unexpected and surprising arrange- 
ments. Clearly, for example, there might not necessarily have been stor- 
age facilities for maize proportionate to the number of palace residents, 
or, possibly, for water or firewood either. One might also expect to dis- 
cover large rooms or spaces with numerous grinding stones but few dor- 
mitory facilities for the servants who used them. So too, we would not 
necessarily expect to find evidence for many kinds of craft production 
carried out in ordinary households. Some anticipated household 
arrangements would thus be lacking, and others would be deceiving. 

If we could excavate this entire Teotihuacan palace considering just ba- 
sic domestic indicators, we might find that whereas it was certainly a 
household facility, it was, given its external subsidies of materials and la- 
bor, just as certainly not simply a grandiose version of a commoner 
household. If we excavated just part of it, such as the maize-grinding fa- 
cilities, we might be terribly confused. In particular we might jump to the 
conclusion that the palace household was a place of production rather 
than consumption. 

All households, of course, are places of consumption. What sets the 
palace-court apart is that in the regal-ritual model it is primarily a place of 
consumption (see also Ball 1993 for an elaboration of this point with respect 
to regal-ritual centers). Lest I be misunderstood here, this statement needs 
some elaboration. Production locales are certainly present at palace or court 
facilities. Obviously ground maize was being produced in the Teotihuacan 
palace precincts, and much evidence suggests that at Maya centers palace 
women wove fine cloth, artisans made shell or stone objects, learned peo- 
ple made books or sculpture, and cooks frothed cacao into elite drinks. 
Four points are crucial in understanding such production, however. 

First, much of it depended on both goods and labor simply relocated 
from peasant households. If women in commoner households grew maize 
in their fields, ground it at home into masa, and then brought the masa to 
the palace, we would not hesitate to say that the palace “consumed” the 
labor and products of these women. Just because the locus of activity was 
shifted to the Teotihuacan palace does not render the palace a “produc- 
ing” household in the same sense that commoner households were. 

Second, we would probably not find evidence for kinds of utilitarian 
production that were associated with commoner households. Probably 
no one made reed mats or utilitarian pottery in the Teotihuacan palace 
precincts. Why else the frequent importation of such things? 
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Third, even the raw materials for rich Maya woven garments, for 
books, or for chocolate drinks were produced elsewhere by the domestic 
economies of commoner households (or in some cases possibly by de- 
pendent workers directly attached to palaces). Elite women, artisans, or 
scribes might have made the finished products, but their work was a spe- 
cial kind of elite transformative process based on earlier phases of pro- 
duction elsewhere—one that primarily produced “wealth” objects en- 
coded with elite values, meanings, and functions. 

Fourth, and most important, most of what was in any sense produced 
at the palace was consumed by palace personnel. Some archaeologists as- 
sert that objects made by household personnel and consumed by people 
of the same household are not products of specialized production (Clark 
and Parry 1990:297). Even when a fine piece of cloth or a book was given 
to another elite person living elsewhere, it was still used, or “consumed,” 
at the palace level. In short, if we turn our attention to direction and vol- 
ume of energy flow in the political economy instead of to where things are 
produced, the palace-court was the nexus of the political economy in a 
primarily consuming sense. 

If we raise our household sights a bit, at the royal establishments of the 
greatest Aztec kings at Tenochtitlan and Texcoco we would find enor- 
mously elaborated facilities for administration, ritual, tribute, war, recre- 
ation, and amusement that consumed the fruits of empire. Many of these 
were spatially dispersed, as Susan Evans (this volume) reminds us. All 
these features would be absent or much more weakly developed in lesser 
households, which certainly did not maintain zoos or hunting lodges as 
did the masters of the empire. In short, although it might be useful to 
consider royal palaces generally in household terms, they exhibit unan- 
ticipated spatial and functional arrangements unrelated to domestic 
functions, much less those devoted to politics, ritual, and indulgence. 

These examples from highland Mexico are crucial to my own argu- 
ment. They show that royal court facilities are not simply hypertrophied 
household compounds, as Satterthwaite predicted would be the case, 
and that in many ways they violate our expectations about spatial config- 
urations. Let us now turn to two Classic Maya centers well known for 
their palace facilities. 


Tikal 


The Central Acropolis at Tikal (Figure 5.2) has long been the largest and 
most well known royal palace compound, combining residential privacy 
with political-ritual centrality. In its Late Classic manifestation it forms 
the southern edge of a great ceremonial plaza, spatially juxtaposing its 
royal inhabitants with the burial places of previous rulers and with the 
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temples and carved monuments dedicated to them. Major access to the 
palace is via stairways from the Great Plaza and the East Plaza on the 
north, and more private access is by stairways on the east side. Despite 
the stairways leading to the great public plazas, access to the inner courts 
was well controlled, and they formed suitably secluded living spaces for 
privileged people who lived close to the major public space of the regal- 
ritual city. The palace compound was long thought to be a royal resi- 
dence, and many its courts and buildings were investigated by Peter 
Harrison (Harrison 1970, 1999) between 1964 and 1967, one of the first 
such efforts following the demise of the theocratic model of Maya society. 

Harrison’s particular research goal was to determine the functions of 
the many rooms and courtyards of the Central Acropolis. . . . Of the forty- 
one Late Classic structures in his sample, Harrison tentatively concluded 
that seventeen were permanent or temporary residences, actual domi- 
ciles where people slept or carried on other routine domestic activities. 
By temporary residences he meant facilities for special subgroups, such 
as young men’s houses. Four were “oratories” or ritual buildings, thir- 
teen had storage functions, one was a kitchen, and six had indeterminate 
functions. Unfortunately his conclusions were limited by the fact that the 
Tikal project partitioned analyses in such a manner that other data sets 
from the Central Acropolis excavations, such as artifacts and burials, 
could not be presented as part of a single integrated effort at explaining 
the use of space. 

George Andrews (1980:13) thinks that there were probably far more 
different functions than Harrison’s general categories imply, on analogy 
with those found in historically documented palaces elsewhere. Harrison 
himself, to be fair, recognized the provisional nature of his identifications 
and was well aware that particular rooms might have had multiple func- 
tions. One problem is the frequent construction by the Maya of repetitive, 
modular spaces, most of which had no functionally revealing, durable, 
built-in features. Such spaces are evident both in the interiors and along 
the facades of the Central Acropolis. Another problem was the flexible 
use of similar spaces, both contemporaneously and through time. For ex- 
ample, Harrison thinks that most vaulted rooms had perishable ceiling 
structures that allowed overhead storage of many items. Most serious 
was the gradual abandonment of the Central Acropolis, which appar- 
ently resulted in the removal of the perishable furniture and loose para- 
phernalia that Andrews regards as the best indicators of function. Even 
the currently unpublished artifacts from the Central Acropolis might not 
help us very much because many of them probably relate to reuse of 
buildings after the royal collapse. 

One pattern is clear, however. Whereas in good Maya fashion the in- 
habitants of the A-V palace at Uaxactun buried their dead in their living 
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spaces, this was not the case in the Central Acropolis, where only a few 
comparatively modest burials were recovered. 

The Central Acropolis was rebuilt and modified over five centuries, re- 
sulting in more densely packed room arrangements, shifting functions, 
and more restricted access. Epigraphic analyses suggest a pattern of se- 
quential residences, according to Schele and Mathews (1998). Some ar- 
chaeologists believe (on the basis of a single cached vessel) that the earli- 
est preserved building (5D—46) was built by a great Early Classic king in 
the fourth century A.D. Uniquely, this building was never destroyed or 
buried by later construction (although it was modified), perhaps func- 
tioning as a lineage shrine to a great ancestor-king. According to Schele 
and Mathews, a later ruler built a palace on the north side of Court Three 
about A.D. 700, and his grandson resided in still another imposing build- 
ing, sometimes called Maler’s Palace, built in the last half of the eighth 
century. 

These reconstructions, if correct, exhibit the residence—within— 
palace-complex situation envisioned by Andrews. In the Central Acropo- 
lis some buildings appear not only to have been built by particular rulers 
but also to have been personally associated with them during their lives, 
and long afterward as well. Central rooms in such buildings are probably 
the settings of throne scenes shown on vessels. 

An interesting feature of the Central Acropolis is the set of modular 
rooms that faces out from the facade of the complex on the northwest 
and that could easily have been viewed from the adjacent plaza. Such 
rooms are even more prominent at palaces such as Palenque and Sayil, 
where they compose much of the perimeters of the complexes. Their 
functions are unknown, but during discussions at the November 1998 
conference on Maya courts at Yale, we speculated that given the Classic 
Maya penchant for display, these may have contained tribute items, ob- 
jects of ritual paraphernalia, or other possessions that signaled the 
wealth, sophistication, and special functions of the palace to the wider 
community. 

An in situ Late Classic midden with abundant food preparation refuse, 
as well as six fire hearths, was associated with Str. 5D-131, a detached 
pole-and-thatch building located on a terrace near the southeast corner of 
the Central Acropolis, where water was easily available. This building, 
although attached to the Central Acropolis, is certainly a peripheral fea- 
ture, and other kitchens and outlying facilities would probably be re- 
vealed by more excavations. Here is evidence for one of Satterthwaite’s 
domestic criteria, but spatially dislocated from the domiciles proper. Per- 
haps, as in the Teotihuacan example discussed previously, the people 
who worked in this kitchen facility did not live in the Central Acropolis 
but rather in outlying, modest residences. 
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Revealingly, new excavations at Piedras Negras led by Stephen Hous- 
ton and Héctor Escobedo suggest a similar pattern (Escobedo and Hous- 
ton, 1997; Houston et al. 1998a, 1998b). The Acropolis palaces partly exca- 
vated by Satterthwaite occupy the summit of a high hill, heavily altered 
by Maya builders. Not only are functional differences beginning to ap- 
pear in the summit groups but in Late Classic times there were clearly 
detached ancillary facilities, such as royal sweat baths and probably food 
preparation areas or service barrios, around the lower peripheries of the 
Acropolis. 


Copan 


Although the Main Group at Copan (Figure 5.4) is one of the most well 
researched of great Maya regal-ritual cities, until very recently there was 
no part of it that could be unambiguously identified as a royal domicile. 
When Sanders and I wrote our 1988 paper, we could only speculate that 
the East Court was a private residential space and that other Late Classic 
palaces might be located in unexcavated parts of the complex. Subse- 
quent research beginning in 1990 by E. Wyllys Andrews V and his col- 
leagues from Tulane University have revealed that after about A.D. 600 
the actual domicile facilities of the Copan rulers were located in Group 
10L-2 (Figure 5.6), an imposing compound attached to the south end of 
the Acropolis (Andrews and Fash 1992). 

Although Group 10L-2 had been tested by archaeologists long before 
1990, it was not recognized as a royal household locale until 1994, after 
large-scale stripping and recovery of artifacts from good contexts, as well 
as associated art and inscriptions, clearly revealed it to be a royal resi- 
dence. 

At Copan we most clearly see the contrast between the palace as resi- 
dence and the larger palace complex, although the separation is not spa- 
tially pronounced. I suspect that an kings made no strong conceptual dis- 
tinction between their restricted residence and the larger Main Group 
complex and simply regarded the Main Group proper as a huge exten- 
sion of their household facilities. An interesting issue is where kings 
lived before A.D. 600. As Loa Traxler reminds us (in volume 2, forthcom- 
ing), earlier buried palace facilities dating back to the time of Copan’s 
founder lie deep beneath the Acropolis or other parts of the Main Group. 

What is clear at Copan is that at one or more times in the growth of the 
Main Group, rulers shifted the royal domicile to new ground rather than 
simply enlarging it and accommodating it to other renovated buildings 
or plazas, as was done at Tikal. Such movements had the effect of physi- 
cally separating facilities originally in close proximity. For example, Co- 
pan’s main ball court was initially near what Traxler believes to be the 
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FIGURE 5.6 Group 10L-2, Copan; royal compound attached to southern edge 
of Acropolis. Courtesy of E. Wyllys Andrews V. 


residences, shrines, and tombs of the earliest Copan rulers and other no- 
tables. For all practical purposes it was a part of their households, both 
spatially and no doubt functionally. Group 10L~2, by contrast, is far from 
the ball court, but I expect that the ball court was still probably regarded 
emically as an indispensable facility of the royal household, closely iden- 
tified with the living king, his family, and his illustrious predecessors. 
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In a similar vein, Traxler thinks that the dynastic founder was buried 
right near his own house. Yax Pasah, the last king, instead built a tomb for 
himself high up on the Acropolis, much farther from his domicile. What 
we perceive as a spatial dislocation of mortuary and household facilities 
was probably not relevant to Yax Pasah, for whom the whole Main Group 
was the palace-court complex. Hicks (1986:50-51) notes that similar dis- 
placement of royal facilities could take place in Aztec centers over time. 

One effect of the shifting of royal residences at Copan is that much of 
the “noise” of many centuries of growth is thus eliminated at Group 
10L-—2. Forthcoming publications by Andrews and his colleagues will un- 
doubtedly show in great detail how space was utilized by the royal fam- 
ily and its retainers. 

Several other considerations flow from the Copan research. One of the 
most interesting things about Group 10L~2 is that it is not significantly 
different in scale and elaboration from subregnal palaces in the sur- 
rounding urban core, such as Group 9N-8 (Figure 5.7) extensively exca- 
vated by Penn State projects from 1980 to 1984 (Webster 1989). In fact, be- 
fore its inscriptions and art were available, one could plausibly have 
interpreted Group 10L—2 as simply one more residential establishment of 
a subregnal noble family, distinctive only because of its direct attachment 
to the Main Group. On the basis of what we have since learned, we might 
be tempted to conclude that in the late eighth century the royal residence, 
as exemplified by Group 10L-2 alone, did not significantly overshadow 
those of lesser nobles. But this ignores the point made a moment ago: If 
we include the whole Main Group as part of the royal household concep- 
tion, kings immeasurably outranked other Copan nobles in the scale and 
splendor of their establishments. 

A related lesson, if the household model is followed, is that we have 
been confused by the historical development of settlement archaeology. 
Archaeologists excavated the most atypical (because of their dominant 
settlement rank, specialized facilities, and art and iconography) house- 
holds first—the royal ones—-and inadequately tested them at that. Had 
we started with more modest household remains and acquired a firm 
grasp of their features and variation, the royal examples would probably 
be more comprehensible. And here the hundreds of buildings and rooms 
of subroyal elite architecture exposed in the urban core of Copan (Figure 
5.8) are particularly revealing (Hohmann 1995; Webster 1989,; Webster et 
al. 1998. These bridge the gap between the humble but compact com- 
pounds of commoners and the hypertrophied and spatially dislocated 
court complexes of kings. 

I would argue, in fact, that the clearest picture we possess of Maya 
palaces comes from these residential precincts of Maya nobles (Figure 
5.9). We know that they contained rooms with elaborate thrones like 
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FIGURE 5.7 Elite residential Group 9N-8 in the Copan urban core. Courtesy of 
David Webster. 


those depicted in painted images and sculpture and sometimes had im- 
pressive carved altars in their main plazas. Some individual buildings 
were of extremely high quality, embellished with facade sculpture, and 
required thousands of person days to construct (Abrams 1994). Patio 
groups included shrines, young men’s houses, indoor and outdoor 
kitchens, and craft production facilities (Webster 1989; Sanders 
1986-1990). If interior benches were predominantly used for sleeping and 
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FIGURE 5.8 The Copan urban core, showing Groups 8N-11, 9N-8, and other 
elite residential compounds. Courtesy of David Webster. 


sitting, then there was plenty of domicile space in the strict sense of the 
word. Domestic trash is common, as are burials of people of all ages and 
sexes. Although it is true that much remains unknown about these com- 
pounds, they are clearly palatial residences and, on some levels, mini- 
courts in their own right (and as such foci of potential political rivalry). 
Fortunately for us, their occupants appear not to have had the resources 
or inclination to disperse their palace facilities, as is often the case with 
royal palaces. 

This observation brings me to four final points about Copan. The first 
involves political structure as it relates to architecture. At Copan there are 
indications that rulers shared power with other extremely high-ranking 
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FIGURE 5.9 Isometric drawing of two sets of buildings in the elite Group 8N- 
11, Copan urban core, with roofs omitted to show position of skyband bench. 
Courtesy of David Webster. Computer drawing by Pamela Ryan. 


people. Stuart (1992), for example, notes the presence of the enigmatic 
Personage A, who not only was “seated” at the same time that the six- 
teenth ruler, Yax Pasah, ascended the throne but even sported the k'ul 
ahaw title normally reserved for kings. We do not know exactly what to 
make of Personage A. One possibility, as Stuart points out, is that this per- 
sonage was a deity rather than a real person. If he was a real person, how- 
ever, whether heir apparent or coruler, in all likelihood Personage A and 
his family lived in extremely exalted household facilities rivaling in some 
respects those of Yax Pasah himself. One possible locale for Personage A’s 
household is Group 8N-11, which although distant from the Main Group 
has not only facade sculpture of royal quality but a skyband bench exud- 
ing symbols normally associated with rulers (Webster et al. 1998). 

Rene Viel (1999) has recently argued that there was an ancient, well-es- 
tablished, and to some degree regularized pattern of shifting access to 
Copan rulership among several exalted lineages or political factions. If 
Viel’s hypothesis is correct, it might account for something that has long 
puzzled me about eighth-century Copan’s settlement hierarchy—why a 
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few nonroyal elite households, such as 8N—11 or 9N-8, are so impressive. 
To my knowledge this pattern is uncommon or nonexistent at other ma- 
jor centers. If we ollow up on Viel’s line of thought, these great com- 
plexes plausibly housed not subroyal nobles but rather situationally out- 
of-power royal segments possessing their own past association with the 
throne and pretentions of occupying it in the future. At some Maya cen- 
ters there may be, in other words, more than one set of contemporaneous 
household facilities that appears to be royal from our perspective. 

The second point is an evolutionary one. To the extent that houses 
were symbolically or even literally one means by which nonegalitarian 
social organization was constituted, expressed, and socially reproduced, 
there must have been an important shift at Copan sometime in the late 
seventh or early eighth century. Although we can detect impressive resi- 
dences outside the Main Group before this time, around or shortly after 
A.D. 650 some of them began to include larger subplatforms and well- 
built masonry superstructures, often vaulted or enhanced with sculpture. 
What I wish to emphasize here is not so much their accoutrements but 
rather the permanency of these constructions, which tended to both dif- 
ferentiate them from the largely perishable structures of the common 
farmers who formed the bulk of the population and make them much 
more like the royal structures at the Main Group.’ If such permanency 
was formerly a royal household prerogative, it was eventually appropri- 
ated by others. 

Third, because we think of courts as involving close spatial propin- 
quity of lesser people to the ruler, we usually take for granted that the 
physical spaces that contain court activities are royal ones. At Copan, one 
may instead envision the whole urban core, with its thousands of people 
and numerous impressive residential groups, as a huge court conurba- 
tion, no part of which is more than about 850 meters from the Main 
Group. But if we adopt this point of view, then Copan’s court facilities 
were organized on several sociopolitical levels and by multiple elite 
agents or groups, many of whom were not under direct royal control and 
were capable of pursuing their own ends. As in the Tenochtitlan de- 
scribed by Cortés (1986), many of the powerful courtiers in daily atten- 
dance on Copan’s kings went home at night to sleep in their own palatial 
houses, from which some aspects of governance emanated. Following 
Michael Mann’s (1986:1-18) general perspective on power networks, 
there were thus multiple, overlapping networks of power relationships 
and courtly places. 

As in many other complex societies, among the Classic Maya, royal 
palace features, courtly activities, and courtly conventions were emu- 
lated or even co-opted by lesser people. Several Copan researchers, my- 
self included, have argued that the rapid growth of multiple, masonry 
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elite residences in the Copan urban core during the eighth century in part 
signals competitive processes and the increasing weakness of the central 
dynasty (Fash et al. 1992; Webster 1999; Webster, Freter, and Gonlin 2000). 
Some subregnal people or out-of-power royal segments were able to em- 
ulate closely royal construction and sculptural programs in their own 
compounds, and Copan’s rulers seem to have been unable or unwilling 
to impose sumptuary restrictions on these nobles, as Mexica kings even- 
tually did for theirs at the time of Motecuhzoma I (Duran 1994:209). 

Copan, then, seems to have been weakly centralized in political terms 
at the end of the eighth century A.D. To reiterate a point made earlier, the 
last kings probably had only impeded access to commoners and had to 
negotiate what access they did have with powerful nobles. It remains to 
be determined if this kind of structure was inherent in the organization of 
the polity from the beginnings of the dynasty or whether it was a by- 
product of later demographic growth, resource limitation, competition, 
and expansion of the political elites. 

Finally, however, as the Maya carried out their activities on Copan’s 
politically and ritually charged court landscape, one thing is certain: 
There was an immense pull exerted by the location of the royal court. I, 
along with many other colleagues, have noted the unusual concentration 
of both elite residences and population in the Copan urban core, a distri- 
bution that cannot be explained alone by the undoubted richness of the 
local agricultural environment, and that concentration seems at odds 
with any proprietorial or managerial articulation with the wider regional 
landscape. More clearly than at any other Maya center I know, the evolu- 
tion of the royal Copan court generated influences that heavily deter- 
mined the location of elite elements of the larger settlement system—an- 
other similarity with Central Mexican centers. 

This concentration of elite places at Copan also reminds us how inti- 
mately the lives of people in the urban core were bound up with that of 
the king. From the top of the Acropolis the ruler could literally hear and 
see what his nobles were doing, and these in turn could monitor royal be- 
havior. Given such propinquity, plus the staging of royal rituals in great 
plazas, Copan kings were certainly not highly reclusive. The royal pres- 
ence was frequently overt, rather than hidden, although certainly facili- 
ties existed for the episodic seclusion of the king so necessary to political 
mystique. 


Future Research 


“Buildings, although they may endure longer than the flesh, are made to 
serve the needs of a particular time and place” (Kowalski 1987:75). Stu- 
dents of urban spatial layouts distinguish between the blueprint princi- 
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ple’, which emphasizes design, and the process principle, which empha- 
sizes contingency and adaptation (Bourne 1982). The great centers of 
Tikal and Copan are evolved palace complexes in the sense that they are 
products of the contingent decisions of many generations of builders act- 
ing on the dictates of their particular elite patrons. As Andrews (1980:4) 
has pointed out, such aggregations are not the result of any sort of master 
plan involving predetermined final forms, and, in fact, a theme of the 
1998 Yale conference was the extraordinary variety displayed not only by 
individual buildings that presumably had the same purposes but also by 
the larger layouts of court centers. Each generation of Classic Maya 
builders might have regarded its additions as final, but only if they were 
extremely unreflective about their own architectural traditions. 

What we are left with is simply what existed when the builders finally 
stopped, rather than the original form. All this construction makes it dif- 
ficult to infer intention from the arrangements of royal facilities because 
the final aggregations were never in any meaningful sense designed, al- 
though we can, of course, draw blueprint- design inferences from partic- 
ular buildings or spaces. 

One fruitful line of research would be to investigate elite residences or 
palace complexes that retain the stamp of original intention as much as 
possible. To do this, however, we have to turn away from the most cele- 
brated Classic court centers and shift our attention to those with unique 
characteristics. Some very large centers have monumental site cores of 
very short duration, such as La Milpa, in Belize, where the southern sector 
of the site appears to be dominated by elite residential architecture built 
between A.D. 750 and 850, then abandoned very abruptly (Hammond et 
al. 1998). La Milpa palaces might therefore be particularly informative. 

An even better, albeit smaller, example is Chacchob (Figure 5.10), a 
Puuc center that I tested and mapped many years ago (Webster: 1979). 
Chacchob, I am certain, was established abruptly by some small elite 
Maya faction, then just as abruptly abandoned. I doubt that Chacchob’s 
buildings were used for more than a single generation. Excavations there 
would probably reveal a bare-bones, single-phase set of facilities, hope- 
fully with artifacts in situ, that were all essentially contemporaneous, a 
sort of starter-kit version of a fledgling Maya court. Another feature of 
Chacchob is its defensive wall that so conveniently delineates the court 
precincts for us. As I argued long ago (Webster 1980), where such emic de- 
marcations can be detected they are extremely revealing about what royal 
or elite Maya themselves felt it was important to protect or to circum- 
scribe with social barriers (see also Ringle and Bey, vol. 2, forthcoming). 

Takeshi Inomata’s (Inomata 1995, 1997; Inomata and Stiver 1998) ongo- 
ing excavations at Aguateca provide a similar opportunity. The walled 
Late Classic settlement was founded as a secondary capital of the Dos Pi- 
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FIGURE 5.10 Plan of Chacchob, Yucatan, Mexico. Courtesy of David Webster. 


las polity and quickly assumed the character of a fortified refuge on a 
landscape dominated by war. Inomata has already excavated minor 
palace-like structures of elite scribes or courtiers. Interestingly, these are 
mainly distinguishable on the basis of their floor assemblages rather than 
their architectural design or scale, probably because elite people did not 
have the time or labor to make their establishments appropriate to their 
status. He has also turned his attention to what appears to be a royal 
palace. Here we have a good chance of finding designed court facilities 
where original forms and intentions are unusually clear. Piedras Negras, 
which also seems to have been precipitously abandoned in the face of a 
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military confrontation, might well yield royal palace facilities with floor 
assemblages in situ. Such deposits were apparently uncovered by the 
University of Pennsylvania operations in the 1930s, but detailed informa- 
tion concerning them was unreported or has been lost (Houston et al. 
1998a:47). 

A third alternative is to shift our attention away from the central and 
southern parts of the Maya Lowlands and toward the palace complexes 
of the north. In those regions comparatively short-lived palace complexes 
in good states of preservation abound, although only a few have been in- 
tensively excavated. An example is the recent work at Xkipche (Reindel 
1997). The comparative neglect of these accessible northern court places, 
and indeed whole sites and polities, in part derives from the fact that 
they are generally not associated with inscriptions. 


Summary 


Joyce Marcus (1983), commenting on emic notions of urbanization, noted 
that for Mesoamericans the most important center was essentially the 
place where the king was—a political and ritual capital. However well or 
badly this perspective might apply to enormous cities such as Tenochtitlan 
or Teotihuacan, I believe it certainly captures the Classic Maya conception 
of great centers. If the center was the king’s place (and I would go further 
than this and say the king’s house), then Maya polities were court-centric 
societies. Symbolically, as Stephen Houston and David Stuart (1996) have 
suggested, rulers and their central places seem to have epitomized order, 
with concentric circles of less ordered space radiating out until they even- 
tually met the wild, undomesticated, morally ambiguous forest (although 
by Late Classic times these peripheries in many regions consisted of the 
polities of other kings and probably precious little forest). 

Nor was there necessarily only one royal place. Where a single dynasty 
controlled multiple centers, as in the Petexbatun region, kings probably 
had more than one palace complex. Subordinate centers, ruled by sajals 
or other notables, were of course no longer literally places where the king 
was but rather places where the king might be; in any case they were the 
courtly centers of his political proxies or delegates. And Joe Ball and Jen- 
nifer Taschek argue in volume 2 of this book (forthcoming 2001), rulers in 
Belize might have established multiple residences for reasons that were 
as much self-indulgent as political or symbolic. 

In conclusion, how Maya courts functioned in spatial terms remains 
poorly understood even if the larger issues regarding palaces and 
palace complexes as general classes of architecture are much more clear. 
Better understanding is partly a result of better models of Maya society. 
Still, we need to do a lot more careful settlement archaeology in and 
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FIGURE 5.11 Plan of palace at Sayil, Yucatan, Mexico. Drawing courtesy of 
George Andrews. 


around site cores, bearing in mind the distinctive spatial partitioning of 
ancient royal households, before details become clear. The new research 
at Piedras Negras, where palace-focused excavations were done long 
ago without much result, will be an interesting test of how far our cur- 
rent insights and methods gleaned from the long tradition of Maya ar- 
chaeology can take us. Even so, if Andrews is correct that most architec- 
tural arrangements themselves are functionally ambiguous, we are 
likely to be frustrated. What we really need is a stroke of luck, such as 
the discovery of a palace complex that— like the much more modest 
households remains excavated by Payson Sheets (1992) at Ceren, El Sal- 
vador—was destroyed suddenly, leaving us with Pompeii-like preser- 
vation. Just maybe Aguateca, or as-yet-unexcavated parts of Piedras 
Negras, will provide abundant contexts of this kind. Still, the behav- 
ioral networks of courtly people map only imperfectly onto their 
durable facilities. No matter how good the archaeological record might 
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be, it will never unambiguously tell us many of the things we want to 
know about Classic Maya courtly life. 

Although we have made a lot of progress in understanding royal and 
elite facilities, we should not congratulate ourselves on being much 
smarter than our predecessors. The risk we now face is that of overconfi- 
dence and overgeneralization—that is, glibly labeling any large, central 
architectural complex as a palace or palace complex. As a final cautionary 
note, consider the so-called palace at Sayil (Figure 5.11). It is centrally lo- 
cated, imposing in scale and quality, well preserved, and it has compara- 
tively little time depth. Its highly symmetrical, clearly planned layout to 
a high degree reflects the original intentions of its builders. But as a royal 
residential facility, it makes no sense to me. Unlike the Central Acropolis, 
it is not organized for privacy. Its highly repetitive, gallery-like spaces 
suggest a very restricted set of functions and are strangely oriented, fac- 
ing the outside world along the perimeter of the structure. What the heck 
is it? Darned if I know! 


Notes 


1. Royal Courts of the Classic Maya: An Anthropological Perspective, orga- 
nized by Stephen Houston and Takeshi Inomata. Meetings of the American An- 
thropological Association, 1996, San Francisco. 

2. Note that this definition does not apply only to the entourages of rulers of 
states. I believe one of the most fruitful dimensions of the court concept is that it 
can equally apply to lesser notables in such societies and also to the retinues 
and households of chiefs in societies ordered by rank. This is an important con- 
sideration for studying the Classic Maya, both because the concept of court is ger- 
mane to the emergence of the earliest pre-Classic phases of Maya political cen- 
tralization and because the degree to which mature, Classic Maya polities 
conformed to our notions of the state is unclear. 

3. Here I mean central place in the simplest sense—a place central to the politi- 
cal, economic, social, and ideological workings of a polity—not central place as it 
has been conceived by geographers such as Cristaller. 

4, Even in the Basin of Mexico, the most conventionally urbanized region of 
Mesoamerica, many city-state centers apart from Tenochtitlan and Texcoco seem 
to have been dominated by court facilities (Hicks 1986). 

5. Jones (1998) has recently summarized what we know about Nojpeten, the 
capital of the Itza polity conquered by the Spanish in 1697. One can read his ac- 
count to indicate that this spatially small but populous “town” of perhaps 5,000 
people was primarlily a regal—ritual place dominated by the houses of rulers, 
lords, and officials, as well as by imposing temples. Royal palaces of Nojpeten 
were visited by several Spaniards, including Cortés; none remarks on their par- 
ticular scale or splendor, but they were apparently associated with monuments 
and assembly halls. 
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6. For a particularly well documented example of this dispersed pattern, see 
Berry's (1982:183-205) excellent discussion of late-sixteenth-century Koyoto, at 
that time the dominant court center in Japan and the only city with a population 
in excess of 10,000 people. 

7. Although I have no space to pursue it here, I think, as other symposium par- 
ticipants suggest elsewhere, that the concept of elite “house” organization as pro- 
pounded by Lévi—Strauss probably has relevance for Copan (Carsten and 
Hugh-——Jones 1995). 
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Court and Realm 


Architectural Signatures in 
the Classic Maya Southern Lowlands 


SIMON MARTIN 


All urban plans encode, however opaquely, the functional requirements 
and spatial consciousness of the communities that devise them. Since re- 
ligious, administrative, ceremonial, commercial, and residential needs 
generate the built environment, architecture is not simply a shell or stage 
filled by cultural activity; it is an embodiment of it. Yet architectural re- 
mains do not speak directly, and the degree to which cultural activity can 
be inferred from raw plans alone is questionable. It is only where there is 
a meaningful dialogue with other sources that convincing readings 
emerge. In the case of the Classic Maya, ethnohistorical analogy, pictorial 
representation, and epigraphic references can join archaeological 
scrutiny of the buildings themselves to “flesh out” these remains and 
project viable views of their operation. As new understandings emerge in 
these areas we can ask new questions of urban plans. 

Court architecture is a recurring and distinctive feature of ancient 
Maya cityscapes, and its form still has much to offer as a way of under- 
standing the institutions that gave rise to it. Given this focus, it is the 
physical sense of court that most concerns us here. Following the theme 
of dialogue, this study examines the plans of court complexes in the heart 
of four southern lowland cities before exploring the ways in which these 
patterns reflect back on questions of function and significance. The 
premise throughout is that court space, as the arena for decisionmaking 
and political functions of the state, forms an essential signature of such 
activity. 
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Approaches to Maya Urbanism 


Although Classic Maya architecture is rather limited in its basic typology, 
its cityscapes display an amazing variety. Although there may be govern- 
ing principles underlying their arrangement, clearly no single template 
was employed. We might even say that Maya cities reveled in a certain 
individualism. Within a culture that adhered to so many conventions and 
orthodoxies, cities sought and achieved distinct personalities. 

Analyses of Mesoamerican site plans can be broadly separated into 
those that emphasize cosmological determination and those concerned 
with sociopolitical function. The most detailed treatments of Maya plans 
have been those of Wendy Ashmore (1989, 1992, 1998), who has pursued 
their ideological underpinnings, detecting latent cosmograms among 
programs of royal legitimation and emulation. More specific geometric 
relationships have also been explored, with the suggestion that building 
placement can be tied to ancestral veneration (Harrison 1989, 1999). Oth- 
ers have used plans to infer social and political relationships within sin- 
gle sites (Fash 1983; Rivera 1997) and wider regions (Ball and Taschek 
1991; Bullard 1964), as well as conducting more comparative studies of 
Mesoamerican urbanism and society (Marcus 1983; Sanders and Webster 
1988). Outside the Maya zone, a word must also be said about Teotihua- 
can, whose immense urban grid has inspired a similar body of literature 
(e.g., Cowgill 1983; Manzanilla 1997; Millon 1976). Regarding Maya court 
complexes more specifically, ethnohistoric data from the southern high- 
land region have allowed quite adventurous identifications of individual 
compounds to be made (e.g., Fox 1989; Guillemin 1977; Ichon 1975; Wal- 
lace 1977). 

Most authors recognize the limited relevance of this inferred symbolic- 
secular dichotomy, especially in a society so imbued with the ideals of sa- 
cred kingship. Some work seeks to bridge the divide directly by arguing 
that social institutions and political offices can reflect cosmological prin- 
ciples, which in turn determine their placement in a built landscape (Fox 
1994:165-166). 

A methodology that has seen only limited application in Mesoamerica 
is that of architectonics and the culture-neutral semiotics of buildings 
and built landscapes. This approach overtly views plans, in hermeneutic 
fashion, as text. It examines, among other things, issues of proximity and 
distance, access and restriction, connectedness and demarcation. To iden- 
tify building arrangements as centralized, clustered, dispersed, radial, 
aligned, and so on is to read a spatial syntax. Ultimately this approach is 
about signification, the ways that buildings impart messages and im- 
pose, reflexively, meaning on their users (Eco 1980; Preziosi 1979). 
Preziosi’s (1983) work on the palaces of Minoan Crete provides some- 
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thing of a model for how architectonic analysis could improve our un- 
derstanding of the formal component of Mesoamerican court spaces. 


Describing Maya Courts 


The basic elements of Classic Maya court complexes are well known 
(Andrews 1975:59-71) but nonetheless worth speedy review here. They 
generally consist of vaulted stone structures in the form of either con- 
nected galleries or individual buildings aggregated to form clusters, 
both set on elevated platforms. Court complexes are characterized by 
their restricted access, defining them as areas of exclusivity. The open 
spaces within them, usually in the form of enclosed courtyards or plazas, 
were fully functional parts of the architecture (see Evans, this volume; 
also see Ringle and Bey in vol. 2, forthcoming 2001). Although not osten- 
sibly defensive in design, the elevation of many court complexes means 
that they could be used as redoubts in extreme circumstances. Within 
these parameters there was still considerable variation. Perhaps the most 
striking contrast is between those set on high platforms, invariably 
closely associated with temple pyramids, and others on more modest 
pedestals that include few or none of these associated shrines. At some 
point it may be possible to extract meaning from finer typological dis- 
tinctions such as this. 

Excavation has shown a notable lack of single grand schemes. Even 
rather harmonious compositions—such as the royal palace of Palenque— 
have incremental histories that make them the products of constant modi- 
fication and enlargement. With so many early courts enveloped within 
later construction, our understanding of their design evolution is limited 
(though see Smith 1950). The longer, galleried quadrangles do, however, 
seem to be a feature predominantly of the Late Classic period. Interior 
spaces show little variety, most furnished with built-in stone “benches.” 
This high degree of formal repetition is consistent with a common function 
but does not preclude varied usage. The alleged lack of comfort, or even 
practicality, pointed to by a number of authors (e.g., Kidder 1950:11) seems 
more than compensated by the symbolic status such benches confer. 

This status was often reinforced by lavish decoration. Courts were in- 
volved in much the same symbol system as more obviously ritual space. 
Particularly elaborate examples, such as that of Palenque, had mythic 
symbolism applied to interior and exterior surfaces, as well as historical 
portraits and hieroglyphic texts set on piers, panels, stairways, and 
thrones (Robertson 1985a, 1985b). Rare survivals of more fugitive media 
include both interior and exterior murals. Many, though not all, received 
the same coat of deep red shared by other epicentral buildings. Whatever 
its other cultural resonances, red, as the complementary opposite and an- 
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tagonist of green—the color of the surrounding farmland and forest—de- 
notes the otherness of royal and sacred space. 

The royal court was the business place and presumed residence of the 
paramount ruler—usually a k'uhul ajaw “divine lord”—his (occasionally 
her) family, and their immediate entourage. It was situated within the 
site nuclei and proximate to ritual and ceremonial space: temple pyra- 
mids, ball courts, monumental plazas, and so on. At many smaller or 
even medium-sized sites, court space is limited and could have accom- 
modated only a small circle of people, a few dozen at most. But in larger 
cities the epicenter contains court complexes of multiple units, greatly ex- 
panding the available space. At times a hierarchy between these elements 
is hard to distinguish, and even the ruler’s residence surprisingly diffi- 
cult to identify. On the one hand we can view greater court complexes as 
extensions of a single royal compound, on the other as a series of individ- 
ual subcourts. It was within these nonregnal spaces that a wider court 
community of kin relatives, collateral lines, and officials performed the 
majority of courtly tasks in such cities. 


Court complexes at Four Classic Maya Cities 


To pursue these themes further I will now turn to a comparison of court 
complexes in the epicenters of four of the largest and best-known south- 
ern lowland cities, posing rather uncomplicated questions of similarity 
and difference. I do not attempt statistical rigor, concerning myself with 
general issues of size and distribution. As is the case with virtually all an- 
cient plans—aside perhaps from single projects like Akhenaten’s 
Amarna—the view is limited to the final phase and end point of lengthy 
site development. In the case of the Maya this means that the analysis is 
effectively restricted to the latter stages of the Late Classic. In Figures 
6.1-6.4, court-style architecture, along with its smaller associated shrines, 
is highlighted in solid black. Since most of the structures concerned are 
unexcavated, identifications should be regarded as provisional. Lesser 
structures have been omitted for the sake of clarity. Reproduction is at a 
consistent scale. 


Tikal 


The plan of Tikal offers a complex arrangement with a particular empha- 
sis on free-standing pyramids and broad processional causeways (Figure 
6.1). Court architecture in the heart of the city is represented by the Cen- 
tral Acropolis, just south of the city’s Great Plaza, a dense assemblage of 
forty-six buildings arranged around six courtyards (Harrison 1970; Har- 
rison, vol. 2 of this book, forthcoming). Excavation here has revealed a 
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FIGURE 6.1 Court complexes in central Tikal (after Carr and Hazard 1961; all 
illustrations by the author unless otherwise stated). 
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Naranjo 


FIGURE 6.2 Court complexes in central Naranjo (after Graham in Graham and 
Von Euw 1975:6-7). 
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FIGURE 6.3 Court complexes in central Calakmul (after May Hau et al. 1990). 
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FIGURE 6.4 Court complexes in central Caracol (after Chase and Chase 
1987:63-84). 
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long development history with continual modification until the collapse 
of political authority in the ninth century. The Central Acropolis’s pivotal 
location and associated epigrapnic material provide it with one of the 
clearest claims to be the “royal palace” of any major polity. Additional 
court compounds at Tikal appear in a dispersed “epicentral ring” (Pule- 
ston 1983:24-25). Many are sizable and provide notably more plaza space 
than the Central Acropolis. One of the few to receive detailed attention, 
Group G (the most impressive in the southeast sector), was found to have 
relatively modest origins but was rebuilt on a much grander scale in the 
Late Classic period (Orrego and Larios Villalta 1983). The masonry style 
displayed both here and at the other epicentral compounds date this later 
phase to around A.D. 750, making it part of a much wider program of con- 
struction and renewal at this time (Jones 1991:119-120; Jones, personal 
communication, 1996). 


Naranjo 


Of the sites considered here, Naranjo is the least investigated and has yet 
to receive any formal study of its wider settlement. Nevertheless, unless 
there are some major surprises in this periphery, the map produced of the 
central core should be sufficient for our purpose (Graham and Von Euw 
1975:6-7) (Figure 6.2). The city, or at least this nucleated heart, is consid- 
erably smaller than Tikal. There are no large court complexes, and candi- 
dates for its royal palace are limited to a few groups, with that at the 
western extremity (A1-A6), overlooking a steep incline to a bajo, perhaps 
the most promising. Some gallery-like space appears on two sharply ele- 
vated platforms in the center of the site that support sizable pyramids. A 
series of quadrangles in the southwestern portion is of limited monu- 
mentality but may yet prove to be of court style. 


Calakmul 


The large size of central Calakmul was apparent from its earliest descrip- 
tions, but an appreciation of its full extent came only with a comprehensive 
survey in the 1980s (Folan 1992; Folan et al. 1995; May Hau et al. 1990) (Fig- 
ure 6.3). The resulting site plan emphasizes the immense bulk of Structure 
II, a temple platform of pre-Classic origin that forms the ritual focus of the 
site rather overshadowing the extensive plaza that lies to its north.’ Other- 
wise, it is the concentrated court complexes flanking this zone that repre- 
sent the dominant architectural form at Calakmul. Cardinally oriented, 
they form a gridlike arrangement of enclosed gallery and courtyard 
spaces. They have received some preliminary investigation by the current 
INAH (Proyecto Arqueológico de la Biosfera de Calakmul) project at the 
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site, directed by Ramon Carrasco. As yet there is no temporal control for 
the whole complex, but initial findings are in keeping with the Late Classic 
era, suggested by the style dating of the enclosed quadrangle form. 


Caracol 


Estimates of Caracol’s total size are extensive (Chase and Chase 
1987:63-84; Chase and Chase 1994; Chase, Chase, and Haviland 1990), 
though this is not reflected in an especially large court infrastructure in 
its inner core. Major courts are confined to assemblages in the central and 
southern portions and those close to the large temple platform Caana 
(Figure 6.4). In Volume 2 of this book (forthcoming 2001), the Chases sug- 
gest that court-style architecture atop Caana itself housed the central 
royal palace. The most distinctive feature of the Caracol plan is its system 
of radial causeways that extend out from the center to connect with 
building groups of varied size and complexity, some at considerable dis- 
tance. The undulating terrain on which Caracol stands is surely a factor 
in this investment. 


Discussion 


Even a cursory comparison of these four court plans shows pronounced 
differences in scale, spatial arrangement, and proportional emphasis. 
Such disparities raise important questions about the functions these 
court complexes performed, and the political and historical trajectories 
that lie behind their individual development. 

To some degree, scale can be taken as a feature of overall site size. Un- 
fortunately, very few complete settlement maps for southern lowland 
sites are available, so an assessment of this issue is difficult. The impres- 
sion one gets of the court compounds at Tikal and Calakmul is that they 
are atypically large even when weighted against total site area, but con- 
firmation of this assumption must await comparison with a wider sam- 
ple of mapped cities. In any event, if we believe that the role of court 
compounds was to house royal kin, collateral noble lines, and high offi- 
cials, we must conclude that Calakmul and Tikal had court communities 
significantly larger than Naranjo and Caracol. Was this greater size a re- 
sponse to a burgeoning elite population or to an expanding requirement 
for the operations courts performed? As the Classic period progressed, 
there would be a natural expansion of the elite class, but it is by no means 
clear why this expansion should be manifested so clearly in these two 
particular cityscapes. 

Differences in spatial layout are as striking as those of scale. Court space 
at Calakmul is heavily concentrated, having the look of a closely bonded 
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complex designed for ready communication among its components. This 
layout is quite unlike the dispersed configuration at Tikal, where supervi- 
sion by and communication with the inner central court is given low prior- 
ity. Without some compelling restraints from the local topography, this 
arrangement must be meaningful (Hall 1966). Certainly it is very hard to 
envisage that the outlying courts are constituents of the royal household in 
the same way that the Central Acropolis itself was. The Calakmul court 
plan emphasizes long galleries and large enclosed spaces, something seen 
at Tikal only in the epicentral ring. Given the Late Classic date for these 
galleries and spaces—based on masonry style as well as overall form— 
they might suggest a rising requirement for a kind of space that the con- 
fined area of the Central Acropolis, hemmed in by a reservoir to its south, 
could not accommodate. The radial causeway system at Caracol raises its 
own issues of spatial intent. There may be some relationship between the 
relatively low density of court-style architecture in the core and the invest- 
ment made in links to the peripheral components. Perhaps the causeways 
were a way to integrate a large court subset with its smaller center. In com- 
munication terms, these roads shortened the distance between them. 

Finally, proportional differences within single sites seem especially sig- 
nificant. There can be little question that the provision of court space at 
Calakmul received unusual priority. This type of spacewas preferred to 
ceremonial and ritual spaces, which despite sizable additions to the im- 
posing Structure IT during the Classic era, were modest in comparison. 
The total provision of court space at Tikal was not too dissimilar, but 
there was a much greater emphasis on more overtly ceremonial and fu- 
nerary construction. 


Functions of Extended Court Complexes 


We might now consider the function of these large court spaces and the 
communities they contained. The treatment is necessarily heuristic but is 
grounded throughout in archaeological, pictorial, ethnohistorical, or epi- 
graphic information. The intention is not to come to definite conclusions 
but to discuss viable and productive options for investigation. 

Most observers would expect the court complex to house not only the 
immediate family unit of the ruler but an extended group of close kin. 
This assumption has been surprisingly resistant to investigation. Para- 
mount rulers show little inclination to feature family members in the 
monumental record, and the ability of such groups to commission their 
own public records was sharply circumscribed. The relationship between 
kinship and high-ranking offices, an area of considerable interest, is 
therefore cloudy. Although information about the occupants of nonreg- 
nal, subsidiary courts is scarce, we are not entirely ignorant. 
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Offices of the State 


Though not in the site epicenter proper, secondary courts at Copan have 
provided some of the best evidence for ownership and residence. Several 
major structures have been found to contain hieroglyphic benches that 
provide dates, the name of the structure’s owner, and the owner’s rela- 
tionship to the Copan king (Fash 1991a; 1991b; Schele and Freidel 1990; 
Webster 1989). We know that two such lords bore the aj k’uhuun title, but 
the still uncertain responsibilities of this rank thwart any deeper under- 
standing at present (see Houston and Stuart, this volume).’ 

At Palenque, the excavation of the subsidiary court complex Group IV, 
some 300 meters from the “royal place,” produced the splendid Tablet of 
the Slaves. This well-preserved wall panel was commissioned in A.D. 730 
by a lord called Chak Suutz’ (“Great/Red Bat”), the holder of no less 
than three important subordinate titles, b’aah ajaw “head lord”, yajaw k’ak’ 
“lord of fire”, and sajal (meaning unclear) (Schele 1991). The text ascribes 
to him a series of personal military victories, and it is clear that he was a 
leading war captain in the service of the Palenque king. Chak Suutz’ has 
similar prominence in the royal palace itself, where he is the credited cap- 
tor of the prisoner shown on the Tablets of the Scribe and Orator. 
Whether the titles of Chak Suutz’ point to a specific military office—not 
unlike that of nakoom among the post-Classic Yucatec Maya—is still un- 
clear. We can say that a significant court complex in the heart of Palenque 
housed a noble with special responsibility for military affairs. 


Craft Workshops 


Excavation suggests that at least some elite quarters were occupied by 
craft specialists. The recent finds at Aguateca are especially significant in 
this regard given their discovery in situ, in contrast to the “swept” condi- 
tion of many excavated palaces (Inomata 1997, this volume). That courtly 
artisanship enjoyed high status in Maya culture is revealed by its place in 
myth, where we have representations of gods engaged in various acts of 
craftwork and in the act of creation itself. The primeval epic the Popol Vuh 
describes the creation as work by “modelers, makers” (Tedlock 1985; Coe 
and Kerr 1997). Varied records survive elsewhere in Mesoamerica for the 
involvement of exalted royal family members in craft production, and it 
has been proposed that at least some Classic Maya ceramic painting had 
royal authorship (Stuart 1989:157). 

These pursuits were much more than the dilettante pastimes of the idle 
rich; they constituted an integral function of the royal household. Sump- 
tuary goods were produced not only for internal consumption but, more 
important, for use in elaborate gift-giving, the essential correlate of a trib- 
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ute system. Wares fashioned in greenstone, shell, and bone; painted ce- 
ramics; featherwork; and textiles were thus instruments of political 
power, serving to consolidate relations with external clients. Such ties 
would have the effect of binding elite classes across communities and 
blurring the perceptual boundaries among polities at the expense of the 
ultimate tribute payers, their peasant producers (see Smith 1986). 

In what Weber termed the oikos, the city itself is little more than the ex- 
panded economy of the royal household (Kolata 1983:369; Weber 
1951:66). This economy exists independently of any market economy, 
though it may interact with it, for example, in acquiring raw materials. 
Yet the oikos need not be based in the physical confines of the court itself 
and could equally encompass a middle-ranking class of artisans outside. 
This arrangement would certainly sit better with those who chafe at the 
reduction of the royal palace to some form of elevated factory and prefer 
to see elites as materially consumptive in principle. 


The Administration of Tribute 


One of the more popular, if formulaic, themes of painted Maya ceramics 
is the presentation of heaped tribute items before an enthroned lord 
(Schele and Miller 1986:153). The architectural space defined in these 
scenes is clearly that of the palace chamber, its fronting steps and plaza 
(Houston and Escobedo 1997; Reents-Budet, this volume). The scale of 
Classic Maya tribute systems is unattested at present, but we can reason- 
ably expect the most powerful states to have received significant wealth 
from their dominions (see further on). This tribute would require space 
for presentation ceremonies, storage facilities, and offices for scribes to 
notate the accounts. We know that parts of the central Mexican palace, or 
tecpan, were used for precisely this purpose. In Aztec Texcoco a special 
room was said to have been set aside for tribute from the Chalco region 
(Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1952, 2:180), and it is possible that Maya courts also 
had fixed spaces allocated to particular tributaries. Interestingly, it has 
been argued that urban growth in Tenochtitlan was boosted not by the 
influx of tribute wealth per se but by the rising need to organize and han- 
dle such levies (Calnek 1982:58-59). This dynamic may be one we need to 
consider in the larger Maya cities. 


Temporary Foreign Residence 


Presentation and reception are cross-cultural court functions and richly de- 
scribed in numerous Mesoamerican sources. The major courtyard spaces at 
the heart of such places, like the East Court of the Palenque palace, were 
arenas for formal interaction with visitors and were, with their arrayed im- 
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ages of captives and hieroglyphic accounts of war victories, designed to 
impress. Some inscriptional records of such visits survive; primarily they 
describe contacts that served to express power relationships between vas- 
sals and their overlords rather than the diplomatic missions that must once 
have been common. We are told of two journeys made by the ruler of Dos 
Pilas, B’alaj Chan K’awiil, to visit his political masters at Calakmul (Hous- 
ton 1993:108). One was to attend the accession of the Calakmul king 
Yich’aak K’ak’, or Fiery Claw, in A.D. 686. Accounts of Aztec inauguration 
ceremonies show the same attendance by client kings; even hostile rulers 
were invited to witness such events under truce. 

Another of B’alaj Chan K’awiil’s visits coincided with the period end- 
ing 9.12.10.0.0 (A.D. 682), suggesting that calendar rituals regularly in- 
cluded gatherings of important clients (Martin 1997:852). Five years later, 
the celebration of 9.12.15.0.0 was the occasion for the subordinate ruler 
“Great/Red Turkey”, apparently of La Corona, to visit Calakmul and 
participate in a ballgame or related performance (Graham 1997; Stuart 
and Houston 1994) (Figure 6). For special occasions such as these we can 
envisage a complete disruption of normal palace activity as space was 
given up to temporarily house a noble fraternity. At the same time, we 
can expect that the daily business of personal diplomacy required at least 
some dedicated guest facilities at the major courts. As a result, in some 
spaces there would have been a rapid turnover of occupants. Other areas 
might have been lightly used or even left empty for parts of the year, es- 
pecially if facilities were permanently assigned to particular locales. It is 
also probable that the requirement shifted over time; the loss or gain of 
political influence was reflected in the type and number of interactions 
with client lords. 

An event for which we have ample precedent in the Aztec literature is 
the exile of lords from their home polities—whether as the result of war 
or of political intrigue—and their long-term residence in the courts of 
their allies or overlords. To choose just one example, Nezahualcoyotl was 
installed as the ruler of Texcoco by Aztec emperor Itzcoatl in Tenochtitlan 
in 1431, but resistance to his rule at Texcoco meant that he did not move 
his court there for another two years (Offner 1983:87). For the Classic 
Maya we have at least one highly suggestive case noted by Werner Nahm 
(in Schele and Grube 1994:23) (Figure 6.6a, b). The events concerned ap- 
pear on two hieroglyphic stairways at Dos Pilas and are part of a detailed 
war narrative involving Tikal, Calakmul and Dos Pilas (Houston 
1993:108). In A.D. 672 Tikal seized Dos Pilas, and its king, the aforemen- 
tioned B’alaj Chan K'awiil, is said to have b’ixiiy, “gone away.” His exile 
lasted five years, ending when a Calakmul victory over Tikal in 677 al- 
lowed him to huul “arrive here” at Dos Pilas.’ As previously noted, B’alaj 
Chan K’awiil was envassaled to Calakmul, part of a complex network of 
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FIGURE 6.6 The exile and return of B’alaj Chan K'awiil: (a) Dos Pilas 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 4 Step HI J2-N2: 1-WINAL-hi-ya 5-HA:B’-ya B’IX-ya 
B’AL(AJ)?-CHAN-na K'AWI:L ?-HA’ ? waxaklajuun ? juun winalihity ho haab'tiy 
b‘ixiiy b’alaj chan k'awiil “(It was) 18 days, 1 winal, 5 haab, from the going away of 
B’alaj Chan K’awiil to [missing] at Dos Pilas.” (b) Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 
2 West A5-A6: HU:L-li ?-HA’ B’AL(AJ)?-CHAN-na K’AWE:L huul ? b’alaj chan 
Kawitl “B’alaj Chan K’awiil’s arrival here at Dos Pilas.” 


political and familial relationships linking the Tikal, Dos Pilas, and 
Calakmul polities (Houston et al. 1992; Martin and Grube 1994, 2000). Af- 
ter he was ousted from Dos Pilas (as he seems previously to have been 
ejected from Tikal) the probability is high that B’alaj Chan K’awiil—a 
claimant to the Tikal title and effective “anti-king”—found refuge in the 
voluminous court compounds of Calakmul. 
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EXD 


FIGURE 6.7 The death of a lord at 
Calakmul. Unprovenanced panel B5-A8: 
‘OCH-B’TH-AJ K’INICH-k’a[pa] ne-la-a-ku 
9-?-TE?-ti u-*ti-ya chilku]-NA:B’ ‘ochb’ihaj 
k'inich k'ap? nel ‘ahk b’olon ? uhtity chihk naab’ 
“K'inich K’ap(?) Nel ‘Ahk ? road-entered 
(died) at Calakmul 


Cancuen Panel Loot 


The next example is explicit to the event concerned and its location, 
but less so in terms of the type of attendance or relationship it implies. It 
comes from a looted panel from the polity of Cancuen on the Pasión 
River. It is a late account, from A.D. 799, and goes back in time to lay out 
Cancuen’s relationship with Calakmul, including two occasions when 
the Calakmul king installed Cancuen’s rulers (Martin and Grube 1995). 
The panel describes the death of a named but untitled lord in A.D. 653. 
The location of his demise is specified, uhtity chihk naab’ “it happened at 
Calakmul” (Figure 6.7). The text continues from a lost companion panel, 
which almost certainly supplies the missing context for who this person 
was. He is clearly not the ruling Calakmul king, and the fact that the en- 
thronement of a new Cancuen ruler is the next event discussed in the 
text, three-and-a-half years later, might indicate that this figure was his 
predecessor.’ It has been suggested that the accession of this new Can- 
cuen king actually took place while he was in exile at Calakmul (Stanley 
Guenter, personal communication, 1999). One advantage of this idea is 
that it would explain why this event took place under the “oversight” of 
the patron gods of Calakmul. 
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Long-term Foreign Residence 


A possible use of court space often cited in the past but much less so of 
late is that of palace schools. Clearly there would be a need to pass com- 
plex knowledge from one generation to the next, and some organized in- 
struction is not implausible. Though we have no direct evidence of any 
such institution for the Classic Maya, speculatively, a scene such as that 
on Piedras Negras Panel 2 (see Schele and Miller 1986:148-149)—-which 
shows a line of kneeling lords, apparent youths from Bonampak, La- 
canha, and Yaxchilan—shows not transient visitors to the Piedras Negras 
court but neophytes in residence. The training of princelings in the court 
of their political masters is a cross-cultural phenomenon, and in most 
cases there is a coercive element that makes them de facto hostages. 

Such practice leads into the larger area of the relocation of subject no- 
bility. The well-known instance of Mayapan in post-Classic Yucatan is the 
best ethnohistoric case for such a system: “... after arranging with the 
native lords of the country that they should live there and that all their 
affairs and business should be brought there.” (Landa in Tozzer 1941:24); 
and “...in it dwelt all the nobles of the land, whence at the present day 
those who were considered lords and nobles in the land remember the 
sites of their former homes” (Gaspar Antonio Chi [1582] in Tozzer 
1941:230). We are elsewhere told that these lords were supported by trib- 
ute sent from the hometowns. 

Unsurprisingly, this system has been interpreted as a coercive strategy 
of the ruling lineage, the Kokoom, to keep client lords under their direct 
supervision. The mapping and excavation of Mayapan revealed candi- 
dates for these “homes” and provoked the idea of a “one-to-one” rela- 
tionship with ethnohistoric descriptions (Proskouriakoff 1962:90). Relo- 
cation of this kind was common to several Mesoamerican powers, most 
clearly the Aztec: “The greater part of the chiefs of this land and 
provinces, especially those from close by resided, as I have said, for most 
of the year in the capital city, and ... all or most of their eldest sons were 
in the service of Mutezuma” (Cortés 1971:109). This system was practiced 
by all of the Triple Alliance capitals (Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlaco- 
pan), where its purpose was clearly political control: “Mandatory atten- 
dance of the lesser lords or their children at the three great courts served 
to prevent ‘thoughts of insurrection and rebellion’ ([Alva] Ixtlilxochitl 
1952, 2:165)” (Offner 1983:98). 

The question for us centers on whether Mayapan was adopting a for- 
eign practice—one of many Mexican influences in the Yucatan at this 
time-——or one with a longer history in the Maya area. Identifying nonlocal 
residence, even of long duration, by archaeological means would seem 
inordinately difficult. Unless traceable imports can be demonstrated to 
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cluster in particular compounds, the homogeneity of Maya elite culture 
would mask almost every episode of this kind. Areas at the frontier of the 
Maya world, where ethnic divisions create a wider range of material 
markers, would seem more promising, and excavations in the Las Sepul- 
turas district of Copan has produced evidence of just this kind (Gerstle 
1987). Here various artifactual remains isolate the inhabitants of two 
courtyard communities as non-Maya, probably Lenca people from cen- 
tral Honduras. Gerstle goes on to cite the Mayapan case and wider exam- 
ples of political hostage-taking, speculating on a patron-client relation- 
ship between Copan and its less well organized neighbors to the east. 

This next, rather important, example was pointed out to me by Nikolai 
Grube (personal communication, 1994; Schele and Grube 1994:22-23; 
Houston and Stuart this volume). The collection of monuments attrib- 
uted to “Site Q” draws together unprovenanced inscriptions from a num- 
ber of centers with links to Calakmul (Mathews 1979). A number of them 
were composed by a dynasty that did not carry its own k'uhul ajaw title, 
or “emblem glyph,” but that was a lineage ruling one of Calakmul’s de- 
pendent satellites. Two glyphic panels, Site Q Panel 2a (the Deletaille 
Panel) and another that has appeared more recently, Panel 2b, form a sin- 
gle text commissioned by the character known as Male 3 (“Yohel”) 
(Mathews 1979; Ringle 1985; Schele and Grube 1994). In A.D. 664, at the 
age of nineteen, he b’ixan chihk naab’ “went away to Calakmul,” where he 
may have entered a particular office (Figure 6.8a). The text goes on to re- 
count the death of his father, Male 2 (“Chak Nab Chan”) in A.D. 667, 
which is followed twenty-six days later by the return of Male 3, ex- 
pressed as his huul “arrival here” (Figure 6.8b). Male 3’s accession to 
lordship took place twenty-five days after that. In this way the narrative 
relates a single sojourn at Calakmul lasting three and a half years. Its ter- 
mination was directly caused by events at home, namely the death of 
Male 3’s father, whom he then succeeded as ruler.’ 

Here we would seem to have some very suggestive evidence that at least 
some local heirs were long-term residents, representatives or hostages, at 
the Calakmul court. A description of the Inka, another culture to use the re- 
location strategy, seems particularly apt: “Provincial nobles, at least the 
most prominent ones, were obliged to keep their eldest son in residence at 
court constantly and to maintain also a representative competent to inform 
the ruler about the affairs of their territory” (Rowe 1982:95). 

Any contingent of foreign nobles would require servicing on a par 
with what they received in their own communities and would doubtless 
employ a range of service personnel. Noble “guests” could have placed 
an onerous burden on the royal court’s resources, but more likely they ac- 
tually boosted the capital economy—as the influx of sustaining tribute at 
Mayapan would surely have done. This would be especially true if their 
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La Corona Panel 2b 
FIGURE 6.8 An heir goes to Calakmul. (a) Site Q Panel 2a (F6-G1): B’IX-AN 
chi[ku]-NA:B’ ti-?-la-ha je-yo?-? b'ixan chihk naab’ ti ? ? “Male 3 went away to 
Calakmul.” (b) Site Q Panel 2b (K3-I3): 19-11-WINAL-hi-ya 3-HA:B’-ya B’IX-ni- 
ya je-yo?-? i-HU:L-li b’olonlajuun (k’in) b’uluk winalihity ‘ox haab'iiy b’ixniiy ? ihuul 
“(It was) 19 days, 11 winal, 3 haab, from Male 3’s going way to his arrival here.” 


presence also had the effect of centralizing peripheral market systems 
and trade networks (Fox 1977:68-69; Sanders and Webster 1988:526). 

Sizable nonlocal enclaves are known ethnohistorically for the Aztec, 
and a barrio of ethnic Maya has been identified at the city of Teotihuacan 
(Froncerrada de Molina 1980; Rattray 1977). This last case has been inter- 
preted predominantly in commercial terms, but given the emerging data 
on the subordinate status of the lowland Maya vis-a-vis Teotihuacan in 
the late fourth century (Martin and Grube 2000; Stuart 1996), a political 
dimension might also be considered. 


Explaining Disparity 


The question that naturally arises is, What do the disparities in the phys- 
ical scale of court complexes mean for the sociopolitical functioning of 
these polities? Can they be seen as measures of relative political power? 
As Gair Tourtellot (1993:228) has said, “It would be helpful to know if the 
number of elite compounds in the largest Maya centers corresponds in 
some more or less one-to-one fashion with the number of subordinate 
polities controlled from these centers.” 

A quantitative assessment of court size might offer a more sensitive (and 
more easily educed) variant of the overall site-size rankings attempted 
thus far (Adams and Jones 1981; Morley 1946:Plate 19; Turner, Turner, and 
Adams 1981). Although this data set would certainly be informative, it is 
doubtful that any deductions would be convincing unless married to the 
kind of historical understanding now available from the inscriptions. In 
the past decade, significant advances have been made in this area, and at 
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least a general shape for Classic Maya political history is within reach. 
From this perspective we know that all four of the cities in our sample 
were major polities, though far from equal ones. Tikal and Calakmul both 
show evidence for having client states subject to them (including at varied 
points Caracol and Naranjo, respectively) and are cited by numerous other 
cities in ways that suggest their superordinate status. By contrast, Naranjo 
and Caracol have negligible signatures in this regard; other than as de- 
feated foe, neither is mentioned outside its immediate region.° 

But scale is also of structural interest to us. Did the communities using 
the largest court complexes simply replicate, albeit at a greater scale, the 
activities of smaller ones—-for example, the subordinate units in their po- 
litical realm? Or were there functional distinctions; were the tasks per- 
formed specific to a level of hierarchy? Broadly put, these questions in- 
volve the distinction between “mechanical” and “organic solidarity” 
(Durkheim 1960; Houston 1993:144; Marcus 1993:111). On such issues 
turn a much wider debate about the nature of Classic Maya politics and 
the veritable chasm between views of large regional states composed of 
constituent provinces and perceptions of numerous unstable statelets 
(compare Marcus 1976, 1993 with Mathews 1991, Demarest 1992, and 
Houston 1992, 1993. Culbert 1991 and Hammond 1991 supply cogent 
summaries and further exploration of the issues involved). 

In the research I have been conducting with Nikolai Grube, we find 
that the epigraphic evidence best fits a pervasive and enduring system of 

“overkingship” (Grube and Martin 1998; Martin and Grube 1994, 1995, 
2000). In this system, the most powerful Classic polities operated a sys- 
tem of political patronage, extending networks of personal ties among 
fellow dynasties that effectively reduced them to client status. Although 
notionally fixed by bonds of fealty and marital unions, in practice the 
linkages seem more dependent on military intimidation and the benefits 
available to subject elites. Such a scheme closely follows wider 
Mesoamerican practice and has the advantage of reconciling the two 
most compelling features of the weak state-strong state divide: the divi- 
sion of the Maya into small kingdoms throughout the Classic era (a divi- 
sion for which there is overwhelming evidence) and the great scale dif- 
ferentials between their capitals (with their implication of varying wealth 
and political power). 

The court operations discussed here are no more than we would expect 
of a patronage system. We would certainly anticipate the leading hege- 
mons of the Classic era to be the recipients of outside tribute. As dis- 
cussed earlier, this system would most likely stimulate the production of 
sumptuary craft goods as gifts to subject dynasties. We know that domi- 
nant centers hosted major ceremonies attended by their clients, and it 
seems highly likely that they also sheltered certain exiles and housed sec- 
tions of foreign nobility on a more permanent basis. 
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The parallels here with the Mayapan case and similar arrangements 
from central Mexico and elsewhere are engaging. There is no reason to 
believe that great sections of the ruling class were held hostage in the 
way the post-Classic data suggest, but regular visits to the hegemon and 
the attendance of young heirs at its court would constitute a similar strat- 
egy directed toward the same goal. The relocations of subject lords, 
rather than being the workings of an organized bureaucracy, are the ac- 
tions of a hegemony imposing its will on a system of disparate power 
bases. Their loyalty was so suspect that rather extreme measures were 
necessary to ensure compliance. Thus this strategy can be seen as an 
adaptive one to integrate a decentralized landscape. Interestingly, it is re- 
location for coercive purposes that Richard Fox cites as a feature of his 
“administrative city” (1977:68-69). Without wanting to be drawn into the 
Fox typology, I suggest that the larger court signatures may reflect 
nascent moves toward this kind of centralization. 

Exactly why Tikal and Calakmul differ from their “peers” lies in the 
mist of their historical development. Evidence of many of the factors in- 
volved is beyond recovery, but the Late Classic period we can best study 
from urban plans witnessed specific processes. Tikal and Calakmul were 
major adversaries, and their fortunes throughout the Classic period were 
closely tied to their performance in war. The eighth-century revitalization 
of Tikal, discussed by a number of authors and manifested in both archi- 
tectural and iconographic terms, seems a direct consequence of the mili- 
tary triumphs that restored its fortunes after the disastrous Hiatus pe- 
riod. In particular, Ruler B’s successes over Calakmul ca. A.D. 734, El Peru 
in A.D. 743, and Naranjo in A.D. 744 (Martin 1995, 1996) coincide with the 
construction or redevelopment of many of the epicentral ring com- 
pounds as part of a wider renovation of the site core (Jones 1991:119-120). 
Indeed, much of the monumentality of the Tikal plan can be attributed to 
a brief but vigorous building history in the eighth century. Similar rela- 
tionships between construction activity and military success have been 
posited for Quirigua (Sharer 1978) and Caracol (Chase and Chase 1989). 

In the case of Calakmul, the highpoint of its political influence came a 
little earlier, in the late sixth and seventh centuries, closely corresponding 
to the Hiatus period at Tikal. The explosion of monument dedications at 
the city, and probably a significant part of the urban development too, 
can be linked to the long reign of Yuknoom the Great (A.D. 636-686) (Mar- 
tin 2000a, 2000b; Martin and Grube 2000). 


Summary 


Our attempts to understand the courts of the Classic Maya rely on a se- 
ries of diverse research approaches. Architectonic analysis of the court 
within its urban plan offers one such avenue. If we can but read them, ty- 
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pology, scale, spatial organization, and proportional emphasis provide 
clues to both the internal organization of the polity and its interactions 
with a wider realm. 

The layout of courts at four of the more notable lowland cities varies 
markedly. The scale of some suggests that they housed more than the 
family and extended retinue of the ruler and encompassed some larger 
elite community. The degree to which these architectural signatures coin- 
cide with epigraphic ones—which point to these same sites as some of 
the most militarily successful and politically powerful in the lowlands— 
is striking and compels us to look for causal relations between court sizes 
and political success. Although it remains unclear precisely how this ex- 
tra space was used—and so how this connection manifested itself—vi- 
able models are available from ethnohistorically known states of the 
post-Classic period, from pictorial evidence on Classic-period ceramics, 
and in a few descriptions from the monumental record. These sources 
suggest that far from being the monastic retreats envisaged at one time, 
these centers were cosmopolitan places bristling with activity, especially 
with the comings and goings of foreign dignitaries. Courts were places of 
luxury, ritual, and high pageant certainly, but from a social perspective 
their importance lies in their role as business spaces in which the ruling 
elite engaged in maintaining and expanding their wealth and power. 


Notes 


The data in this article were first presented at the seminar Ancient American 
Palaces: Rulership and Ornament at the Center for Advanced Study in the Visual 
Arts, National Gallery of Art, Washington D.C., February 7, 1997. My thanks go 
to Joanne Pillsbury for her invitation to that event. It took place during my fel- 
lowship at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C., an experience greatly enriched 
by my colleagues Ricardo Agurcia Fasquelle, Dorie Reents-Budet, and Adam 
Herring and the director of pre-Columbian studies, Jeffrey Quilter. My thanks go 
to the senior fellows for providing this opportunity and to all the staff for their 
help throughout the year. I would also like to thank Nikolai Grube, with whom 
I've enjoyed many fruitful discussions regarding political strategies of the Classic 
Maya, and Ramón Carrasco, director of Proyecto Arqueológico de la Biosfera de 
Calakmul. Finally, I am indebted to Inomata and Houston for their perceptive 
comments and suggestions on the draft of this chapter. 


1. For this emphasis on the ritual function of Structure II see forthcoming re- 
ports from the Proyecto Arqueológico de la Biosfera de Calakmul (INAH), di- 
rected by Ramón Carrasco. For an alternative perspective see Folan (vol. 2 of this 
book, forthcoming 2001). 

2. This chapter uses doubled letters to indicate long vowels in Classical Mayan. 
For the recent examination of dysharmonic spellings and the uncovering of com- 
plex vowels in the writing system see Houston, Stuart, and Robertson 1998. 
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3. Nikolai Grube proposed that the uncommon sign involved (which does not 
appear in any catalog) read xan “to walk/travel,” as in *xan-b’al “to walk” (Kauf- 
man and Norman 1984:136, in Schele and Grube 1994:22~23). However, as he and 
others have noted, there is an alternative, since the same sign also appears in the 
rare Glyph Z of the Lunar Series. Here it substitutes with the spelling b’i-xi, or 
*b'ix, “to go away” (Kaufman and Norman 1984:117). Elements taken as phonetic 
complements (the prefix xa- and the suffixes -na and -ni) seem to be verbal affixes 
(David Stuart, personal communication, 1996). Barbara MacLeod (1990:339-341) 
uncovered the various spellings of the root *iuul “to arrive here” (Kaufman and 
Norman 1984:120) and recognized its role in personal journeys. 

The attack on Dos Pilas took place on 9.12.0.8.3 (A.D. 672), recorded on both 
Dos Pilas HS.2 and HS.4. The record on the latter is the basis for a count of 5.1.18, 
linking b'ixiiy “gone away” to a damaging event concerning the Dos Pilas place 
name on 9.12.5.10.1 (A.D. 677). Fortunately, on HS.2 we are given a restatement of 
the event and told that this was the day on which the Dos Pilas king huul “arrives 
here [at] Dos Pilas.” 

The story of Balaj Chan K’awiil’s exile is counterpointed in the same narrative 
by that of Nuun Ujol Chaak (aka Shield Skull), the ruler of Tikal (Schele and 
Grube 1994:21-22). The Dos Pilas king is said to b’ix “go away”; the ousting of 
Nuun Ujol Chaak is marked by a different term, one independently proposed by 
Nikolai Grube and Alfonso Lacadena as lok’(?) “go out” (Kaufman and Norman 
1984:125). This switch is interesting and could approximate the kind of pejorative 
distinction we make between “leave” and either “flee” or “eject.” 

4. The death of the unknown lord took place on 9.11.0.11.1 (A.D. 653). The acces- 
sion of the new king of Cancuen is the next recorded event in the text, on 
9.11.4.4.0 (A.D. 657), a little over three and a half years later. 

5. The chronology of Panels 2a and 2b is convoluted, but Male 3 departs on 
9.11.11.7.12 (A.D. 664), connected by the distance number 3.11.19 to his return on 
9,11.15.1.11 (A.D. 667). The death of Male 2 had occurred on 9.11.15.0.5 (A.D. 667), 
and the accession of Male 3 followed on 9.11.15.2.16 (A.D. 667) (Schele and Grube 
1994:128-129). 

6. A conservative estimate of foreign mentions of Calakmul exceeds fifty, 
which appear across the width of the Maya world from Palenque to Copan and 
as far north as Okop (Martin 1997). The figure for Tikal is at least twenty-five. No 
known mention of Caracol occurs outside its region, the caves of Naj Tunich, and 
the decidedly problematic instances of the Naranjo Hieroglyphic Stairway and 
Panel 1 (elsewhere I have argued that these were trophies removed from Caracol 
in war; Martin 1998). Naranjo appears as the victim of wars in the texts of Tikal 
and Caracol but not as yet at any other major center. 
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Classic Maya Concepts 
of the Royal Court 


An Analysis of Renderings 
on Pictorial Ceramics 


DORIE REENTS-BUDET 


Late Classic Maya painted ceramics have long been used to establish ar- 
chaeological chronology and to infer different kinds of sociopolitical in- 
teraction. The pictorial and hieroglyphic imagery painted on these ves- 
sels has been studied for its religious, mythological, and historical 
narratives. In addition to these traditional arenas of modern inquiry, the 
visual narratives also are a rich source of emic data concerning the physi- 
cal form of Classic-period architecture and especially the social, political, 
and psychological composition of the Classic-period regal court. It has 
often been stated that an understanding of these painted narratives and 
their court settings would lead to a better understanding of the regal ar- 
chitectural remains found at Classic-period sites (Coe 1973; Coggins 
1975; Schele and Miller 1986; Schele and Mathews 1998; Spinden 1975). In 
fact, although the representations provide specific clues concerning the 
use and functions of regal court buildings, it is more important that they 
are Classic-period notations of both the idealized and actual social consti- 
tution and hierarchical structure of the Maya court. The renderings on 
the pottery provide a unique opportunity to study Classic Maya concep- 
tions of court space, the psychology of interior versus exterior space, and 
the role of the royal presence therein. 

This chapter discusses the representations of court architecture found 
on 176 Late Classic pottery vessels.' These emic portrayals are of five pri- 
mary forms: the plaza; the ball court; the tall pyramid; the terraced plat- 
form; and the range structure, or “palace.” The frequency of the five cate- 
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gories correlates with their frequency in the archaeological record. That 
is, the most commonly depicted form is the range structure (the “palace” 
or “noble administrative building”) with its supporting terraced plat- 
form and broad stairway (137 of the 176 vessels studied). The least com- 
mon form is the tall pyramid supporting a small building (two vessels). 
Interestingly, although the plaza is an integral part of Classic Maya site 
design, the ceramic corpus includes only three obvious illustrations of 
the open space of a plaza with its associated low platforms. Ten vessels 
portray activities taking place in front of the broad stairs of terraced plat- 
forms, the pictorial format implying that the events are transpiring in 
plaza areas. Only thirteen vessels depict entire buildings and their con- 
tiguous plazas (e.g., see Kerr 1994:567 [K4628, K4629], Robicsek and 
Hales 1982:28-29), four of these being quasi-Maya vessels from north- 
western Honduras. And last, although ballgame imagery and artifacts 
are abundant in the archaeological record and the Mesoamerican ball- 
game continues to fascinate modern students of the Classic Maya, only 
thirteen vessels feature ball-court architecture. 

Beyond their importance as Maya representations of court buildings 
and the human and sociopolitical composition of the court, these paint- 
ings are a rich source of information concerning the many items made of 
perishable material that embellished the Maya court.’ Curtains made of 
plain or decorated cloth or jaguar pelts hang over the doorways (see 
Reents-Budet et al. 1994:95 [K1728]; Robicsek and Hales 1982:28-29). Wo- 
ven mats, decorated cloth, and jaguar pelts cover the benches found in- 
side the buildings (see Kerr 1997:807 [K5456]; Reents-Budet et al. 1994:94 
[K2784]). Large cushions sit atop these benches, the cushions made from 
cloth and jaguar pelts stuffed with such fibers as corn silk, corn husks, 
and ceiba tree cotton (e.g., see Culbert 1993: Figure 75a; Kerr 1989:56 
[K1453]; Kerr 1990:257 [K2697], 290 [K2782]). Other perishable items in- 
clude banners (e.g., see Kerr 1989:29 [K631]), wooden objects such as 
boxes, plates and other serving items, woven baskets and gourd contain- 
ers (see Kerr 1989:56 [K1453], Reents-Budet et al. 1995:95 [K1728]), and an 
assortment of portable accoutrements of royal power and prestige (see 
Kerr 1989:87 [K1454], 1997:799 [K5454]). These painted scenes also are a 
unique source of representations of the attire worn by court participants, 
their luxuriant garments and headdresses indicating their social status, 
court roles, and sometimes political affiliation. Some vessels illustrate lit- 
ters (Figure 7.1, K767; also see Kerr 1997:807 [K5456]) and what are most 
likely movable thrones, both made from wood and other lightweight ma- 
terials (Figure 7.2, K680; also see Kerr 1992:456 [K4030], 1994:550 [K4549]; 
Reents-Budet et al. 1994:95 [K1728]. 

The pictorial vessels provide a bridge back to the Classic period, filling 
with people, furnishings, and accoutrements of office and regal power the 


FIGURE 7.1 K767. An official court visit and the presentation of prisoners take 
place on the broad stairway of a court range structure similar to Calakmul 
Structure XIII (see Figure 7.5). Photograph © Justin Kerr. 


FIGURE 7.2 K680. A prisoner sacrifice rite takes place on the stairway fronting 
a court range structure elevated on a platform. The seated ajaw sits on a 
lightweight and perhaps movable throne constructed of thin wooden poles and 
other perishable materials. Photograph © Justin Kerr. 
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now bare stone skeletons of the Maya court. They are a unique resource 
from which to infer the functions of court buildings found at Maya sites 
and the sociopolitical composition of the royal court. This chapter begins 
with a discussion of the kinds of palace architecture rendered on the pot- 
tery, examines the events taking place inside the court buildings and the 
activities’ participants, and addresses the court’s formal and psychological 
composition that may be inferred from these depictions. 


The Representational Formats of Classic-Period Court Buildings 


Most representations of court architecture are frontal portrayals of the 
buildings, rendering the upper step of the supporting platforms and the 
buildings’ floor, piers, medial moldings or cornices, and upper zones (af- 
ter Loten and Pendergast 1984). Only thirteen vessels depart from this 
format and portray the entire building as a one-roomed structure with a 
thatched or stone-vaulted roof and set atop a terraced platform with a 
single stairway on the front. The roofs are represented in the trapezoidal 
shape of stone corbel-vaulting or thatch typical of ancient and modern 
Maya architecture. The roofs are decorated with iconic motifs that define 
the symbolism and, to a certain extent, the function of the structure; they 
also provide clues about the scenes’ narrative contents. The icons include 
Itsamna:h (God D) (see Kerr 1992:443 [K3844]), his animal spirit compan- 
ion “Itsam Yeh” (the “Principal Bird Deity”; Cortez 1986), and the Vision 
Serpent with K'inich Ajaw, the sun god (see Kerr 1989:10 [K114]).° 

Similarly, the pictorial program on a black background vase from 
northern Guatemala presents two profile buildings and narrates rituals 
associated with the sacrifice of the maize god (see Robicsek and Hales 
1982:28-29).* The buildings (or “shrines”) are elevated on low platforms 
with front stairways. An unusual feature is the tu:n (ka-ya-wa-ka) “stone” 
iconographic signs marking the buildings’ roofs, seemingly indicating 
their stone construction.’ 

Illustrations of thatched roofs are rare on the pictorial pottery. They 
may be implied by the band of chevron motifs that typically embellish 
the rims of pottery from the Nebaj region of southern Guatemala, the 
chevron bands representing tie cords binding the thatch (see Kerr 
1994:580 [K4660]). Their form and format recall a similar band encircling 
the “roof” at the top of Copan Stela J. (see Schele and Mathews 1998:Fig- 
ure 4.5). The use of the chevron band around the base of the Nebaj pot- 
tery vessels, however, may argue against this interpretation. Less prob- 
lematic renderings of thatch are seen on two vessels. One employs a 
horizontal line of painted “fringe” indicating thatch, located around the 
vessel and above a figure seated on a bench (see Kerr 1997:827 [K6062)). 
The second example depicts the thatch as a horizontal band of modeled 
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and painted clay placed just below the vase’s rim (see Kerr 1994:558 
[K4577]). This band indicates the roof’s characteristic overhang above the 
building’s supporting wall, the clay band divided into vertical tabs 
marked with cross-hatching. 

The depiction of roof combs is rare in the ceramic corpus (found on 
only three vessels). One is a step-fret design (Figure 7.3; K868) recalling 
cut-stone roof combs found at Chichen Itza (Figure 7.4) and Kabah (Car- 
rasco V. 1990). A vase made in northwestern Honduras renders a “tem- 
ple” with a spotted feline atop the roof in the usual position of a roof 
comb (see Kerr 1994:558 [K4577]). This same type of building, but with a 
saurian zoomorph atop the roof, is found on the carved stone altar in the 
Dallas Art Museum. Similar ritual buildings are schematically replicated 
in ceramic as lidded, square vases (Coe 1973:138-140). Their quadrangu- 
lar body is the building and the sloping-sided lids with carved knob de- 
note the roof and roof comb. The incised imagery illustrates high-status 
males seated on a flanged bench or on the floor. The undecorated frame 
surrounding the figures is understood as the buildings’ piers. 


The Terraced Platform and Range Structure 


Most historical scenes painted on the ceramics pertain to the business of 
the royal court and the nobility. Archaeological data indicate that these 
events took place in and around range structures that constitute the ma- 
jority of sites’ court architecture (Figure 7.5). Not surprisingly, the range 
structure is the most common architectural form on the pictorial pottery. 
Seventy-seven percent of the vessels in this study show events taking 
place inside or on the terraces of range structures. They are represented 
by combinations of the supporting platform, the building’s floor, piers, 
medial molding or cornice, upper zone, interior curtains, bench or 
throne, and large cushions (Figure 7.6). Although these are schematized 
representations, the architectural elements correspond to those found at 
archaeological sites with the exception of the perishable items which 
have not survived the tropical environment. Many vessels’ imagery in- 
cludes curtains spanning doorways, and a few intimate that some had 
awnings suspended across the exterior facade and providing a shaded 
area for the more public affairs of the court (Figures 7.1 and 7.3; also see 
Kerr 1989:10 [K114]). Although no archaeological evidence of awnings 
has been recognized, perhaps the curious stone rings (or “doughnut 
stones”) found around these buildings were part of the awnings’ support 
apparatus. 

Range structures often are pictured atop a terraced platform with a 
wide staircase or on a low platform or the uppermost tier of a terraced 
platform. Some present only the building itself. Given these variations 


FIGURE 7.3 K868. A court building is depicted in a combined frontal (the room 
and bench throne) and profile (roof comb) view. Photograph © Justin Kerr. 
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FIGURE 7.4 The decorative roof comb on a vaulted building from the Mercado 


Complex at Chichen Itza closely resembles that illustrated on vessel K868 (see 
Figure 7.3) (drawing by the author, after Pollock 1965:Figure 16f). 


FIGURE 7.5 Calakmul Structure XIII. This is the type of large court building 
painted on many pictorial vessels that record public rituals (e.g., Figures 7.1 and 
7.2). Photograph by D. Reents-Budet. 
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FIGURE 7.6 K2784. The scene on this vase from the Motul de San José polity 
depicts the top step of the supporting platform and the stucco-and-painted-stone 
superstructure that characterize Classic-period court buildings. Photograph © 
Justin Kerr. 
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and the myriad administrative and ritual activities rendered as taking 
place inside court buildings, it is probable that these are representations 
of not only the isolated structures atop terraced platforms (e.g., Calakmul 
Str. XIII; Fig. 5) but also the multibuilding palace compounds (e.g., the 
Central Acropolis at Tikal; see Harrison, vol. 2 of this book, forthcoming 
2001). Although unlikely, a few may depict the small buildings (or 
“shrines”) found atop tall pyramids. 

Given the small size of the interiors of Classic-period buildings, some 
court rituals probably took place on the spacious stairs and upper ter- 
races of the palace complex (e.g., Figures 7.1 and 7.2; also see Kerr 
1997:728 [K413]). These areas provide sufficient performative space for 
the elaborate rites of the court, some of which were likely witnessed by 
large numbers of people gathered in the plaza at the base of the building. 
The coetaneous hieroglyphic stone inscriptions at many sites record such 
court visits for the purpose of witnessing rituals by local as well as for- 
eign dignitaries (Marcus 1992; Schele and Mathews 1991). The rituals 
pertain to the sociopolitical power and economics of the polity and its 
ruling dynasty, the painted vessels being records of these events. 

It is not clear whether the scenes depicting large numbers of people 
gathered on the stairs of range structures are those of tall pyramids or 
terraced platforms. However, given that the events include such impor- 
tant sociopolitical rites as the public display of prisoners of war (e.g., see 
the murals at Bonampak; Miller 1986), logic dictates that the stairways 
are those of palace structures that typically face open public space, their 
broad stairways constituting a suitably wide stage and their relatively 
low heights placing the participants in close proximity to the plaza. In 
contrast, the narrow stairs and elevated superstructures of such build- 
ings as Tikal Temple I do not provide sufficient gathering space or view- 
ing opportunity. 

Some vessels’ scenes of the court do not include representations of ar- 
chitectural features. Instead, their red-hued rim and basal bands imply 
the medial molding or upper zone and the floor of the building, the color 
recalling the red-tinted stucco covering many Classic-period buildings. 
In other examples, the Primary Standard Sequence or other hieroglyphic 
texts painted around the vessels’ rims implies the medial molding (Fig- 
ure 7.7, K5453; also see Reents-Budet et al. 1994:95 [K1728]). Occasionally, 
piers are implied by vertical texts (Figure 7.7; also see Kerr 1990:297 
[K2914]). Interestingly, these mirror the carved stucco and stone texts on 
structures at such sites as Palenque where they embellish piers, at 
Xcalumkin where they frame doorways, and at Caracol where they out- 
line the base of the building on the Caana structure (Chase and Chase 
1987, 1994, 1995). In the painted illustrations and the actual buildings, 
then, the written word conveys architectural and textual form, bringing 
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FIGURE 7.7 K5453. Two emissaries from Calakmul offer a bundle (a gift or 
tribute) to a lord associated with the site of Tikal. Photograph © Justin Kerr. 
Tikal Bowl K 5453 


to mind parallel theologies from other cultures that perceive the word as 
the primal force of creative construction, be it architectural or cosmologi- 
cal. Among the Maya, the carved or painted word is made concrete, for- 
mally enframing the royal presence and sanctioning its authority. 

Other range structures include gallery-type buildings housing gather- 
ings of people (see Kerr 1997:799 [K5454]).° The architectural environ- 
ment is signaled by curtains painted below the vessel rim and by benches 
(see Kerr 1992:397 [K3247], 441 [K3832], 456 [K4030]). These scenes illus- 
trate such activities as the presentation of visiting delegations and of trib- 
ute or gifts and the ancillary banquets and ritual drinking. Gallery-type 
structures may be indicated on other vessels where the artists paint a sin- 
gle line of stepped motifs below the vessels’ rims, the typical location of 
curtains (see Kerr 1989:11 [K319], 29 [K631]; 1992:413 [K3413]). Gallery- 
type buildings often are found at archaeological sites near palace com- 
plexes (e.g., Calakmul Structure XIX). 

Representations of palace interiors feature three different kinds of 
seats: an attached bench, a free-standing bench, and a cushion. The at- 
tached bench is a common feature of court buildings at most sites, being 
a stone-and-stucco architectural element connected permanently to the 
peeve s floor and. wall, many of which were lira as or ted and 


aed edges and d legs; its A ations are sometimes colored 
with a dark-valued hue, usually brown (Figure 7.7; for color see Reents- 
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Budet et al. 1994:26 [K5453]). Free-standing benches were most likely 
made of wood and other perishable materials, no example of which has 
survived intact. These benches bring to mind the fragments of wooden 
constructions found in high-status burials at such sites as Tikal and 
Calakmul. Although many are the remains of funerary biers or litters 
(e.g., Tikal Burial 185 [W. Coe 1990:567] and Calakmul Tomb 4 in Struc- 
ture H [Carrasco V. 1997]), some may be the remnants of wooden benches 
like those depicted on the pottery. Another type of free-standing bench 
depicted on the pottery is made of wood poles lashed together (Figure 
7.2). These are rendered inside buildings as well as on the upper stairs or 
terraces of the multitiered platforms supporting range structures. These 
seem to be portable seats that could be moved from interior spaces to ex- 
terior ones for those rites requiring a more public venue than that af- 
forded by a building interior. 

The third type of seat is the large cushion covered with jaguar pelt, 
cloth, and other decorations. These accoutrements are set directly on the 
floor (see Kerr 1994:592 [K4689]) or serve as backrests (Figure 7.1, also see 
Reents-Budet et al. 1995:94 [K2784]; Robicsek and Hales 1982:28-29). 
Mayanists have conjectured that different kinds of regal seats convey so- 
ciopolitical messages; however, the present analysis suggests that they 
relate instead to the kind of event or rite being recorded and not neces- 
sarily to the social composition or political structure of the royal court. 
Except for a few rare instances (Figure 7.6; also see Inomata, this vol- 
ume), these benches do not correlate with the architectural style at the 
site where the vessel was created or with the locus of the painted scene.’ 


The Iconographic and Hieroglyphic Markings 
of Court Structures 


Classic Maya court buildings were decorated with paint, modeled stucco, 
and carved stone. The imagery carried narratives of power (Robertson 
1985a, 1985b; Schele 1988) and also signaled a structure’s identity (Fash 
and Fash 1996:136). Sadly, most have not survived in sufficient condition 
to identify their programmatic narratives or the buildings’ proper names. 
Given the Classic-period penchant for architectural decoration and the 
giving of proper names to ritual objects and buildings, it is surprising 
that the majority of structures depicted on the pottery lack these defining 
features (Fash 1991; Houston and Taube 1987; Schele, Freidel, and Parker 
1993). This absence leaves most portrayals ambiguous as to name and 
function (also see Houston 1998:362). 

The lack of architectural specificity stems from the vessels’ primary nar- 
rative being about the individuals and the activities, not the precise court 
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structure within which the event takes places. It seemingly was sufficient 
that the representations simply make reference to the general category of 
court architecture, for example, the broad steps of a terraced platform or 
inside a building. This point is underscored by the scenes of finely dressed 
persons wearing symbols of prestige and power and seated on cushions or 
benches but devoid of other architectural features (see Culbert 1993:Fig- 
ures 84, 85b); these benches, jaguar-pelt cushions, and well-appointed per- 
sons adequately identified the structures as court buildings. 

Many representations of structures are adorned with iconic signs that 
invoke function and meaning, but because the building is not the focus of 
the narrative, these markings are abbreviated in content and format. 
Their minimalism is unlike the constellations of iconic and hieroglyphic 
decoration characteristic of Late Classic-period buildings (Fash and Fash 
1996:136-137). Further, these renderings exhibit an overlap between their 
iconic signifiers and the kinds of events taking place inside them. This co- 
occurrence intimates that court buildings had more than one function. 

Hieroglyphic or iconic motifs adorn the buildings painted on one-third 
of the 137 vessels with images of range structures (e.g., see Culbert 
1993:Figures 69, 70, 72, 75b; Kerr 1994:592 [K4689]; Schele, Freidel, and 
Parker 1993:Figure 3.13). Most of the decoration is placed on the struc- 
tures’ piers, the same location where stucco, stone, and painted imagery 
is found on many buildings (e.g., at Palenque; Robertson 1985a:Figures 
29, 226). However, many piers seemingly were unadorned except for a 
stucco surface with monochromatic painting. It is possible that cloth ban- 
ners ornamented the piers, their impermanence allowing them to be 
changed according to occasion or function (see Kerr 1989:29 [K631]; 
1994:558 [K4577]). Unlike representations of buildings on pottery, the 
bulk of architectural decoration is found on the medial molding and up- 
per cornice or “headband” (Fash and Fash 1996:135; Loten and Pender- 
gast 1984; Vogt 1993:52). The lack of such imagery on the pottery was an 
intentional choice by the artists, the omission indicating that the focus of 
the scene is the event and its participants, not the architecture. 

Most vessels depict only one or two people inside a room, and the ma- 
jority lack hieroglyphic texts recording the names and titles of these indi- 
viduals and the nature of the event. In these cases, the iconically marked 
piers provide clues that are important for a correct interpretation of the 
scene. That is, given the scarcity of visual clues in these sparse and enig- 
matic representations of the Maya court, the artists added icons to the 
piers to provide data essential for comprehending the narrative, a case in 
point being three vessels from Tikal Burial 116 (see Culbert 1993:Figures 
69, 70, 72). On one, the piers are decorated with a skyband, whereas on 
the second vase they are embellished with quatrefoil motifs. Both were 
painted by the same artist, and they record the same obeisance rite in- 
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volving the same two people, an event that presumably took place inside 
the same court structure (also see Coggins 1975:524). 

The third vase, painted by a different artist, may record the same or a 
similar event, implied by co-occurrences of headdresses and figural pose 
in the vase’s two panels (see Culbert 1993:Figure 72). The building’s piers 
are decorated with curled motifs flanked by flowers. In other contexts, 
this curled motif symbolizes bodies of still water which often are associ- 
ated with water lilies in Maya art. Unlike the other two vases, this one 
pictures two parts of the same ritual, its bipartite nature signaled by 
changes in costume, figural pose, and benches. One scene depicts the en- 
throned lord wearing a feathered cape and a headdress marked with 
three knots above his forehead and a tall spotted feather atop his head. 
He sits on a carved bench embellished with circles denoting liquid (per- 
haps a “water throne;” after Looper 1995). In the other scene, he wears a 
fish-eating-water-lily headdress and sits on a large fringed cushion. Al- 
though the regal seating is different on all three vessels, the lord’s head- 
dress is the same.” 

Given the similarities in costumes, participants, and figural placement 
and gestures, these Tikal vessels appear to recount the same historical 
event inside presumably the same court building; yet the structure is var- 
iously embellished by a skyband, a quatrefoil marked with crossed 
bands, and a water-and-floral motif. Unlike the single-function connota- 
tions of the decoration on court buildings at Copan (Fash and Fash 1996), 
the Tikal vessels imply an overlap in iconic marking and building func- 
tion. At Copan, celestial signs and sun disks mark ancestor shrines such 
as Structure 29, and water lilies denote administrative/ water temples 
such as Structure 32 (Fash and Fash 1996:136). In contrast, the Tikal ves- 
sels imply that these signs mark the same building. This overlap may be 
reconciled if we consider the markings as connotative enrichments of the 
scenes’ narratives and not as labels of specific identity. 

The various icons and hieroglyphs that mark the piers of noble build- 
ings include mat designs, jaguar pelts, the tsuk “supernatural partition” 
icon or solar deity, water and floral icons, serpent markings, astronomical 
and calendrical signs, hieroglyphic compounds whose meanings remain 
obscure, and a quatrefoil cartouche filled with various motifs (Figures 7.8 
and 7.9). Most are symbols of political authority, especially the mat de- 
sign which references the plaited mat covering court benches and the 
glyphic title of office ah pop “he of the mat” (Figure 7.8a; Berlin 1958; 
Schele and Miller 1986:71). This same motif marks council houses (popol 
nah) at sites such as Copan (Fash 1991; Schele, Freidel, and Parker 
1993:143), Uaxactun (Valdés 1989), and House B of the Palace at Palenque 
(Robertson 1985b). The mat motif also decorates other types of court 
buildings at Caracol such as Structure B-XVIII (Chase, vol. 2 of this book, 
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FIGURE 7.8 Iconic motifs marking the piers of court buildings (drawings by D. 
Reents-Budet): (a) pop “mat” motif, (b) jaguar pelt, (c) tsuk “partition” motif, (d) 
water motif, (e) serpent markings, (f) skyband, (g) a listing of the twenty tzolkin 


FIGURE 7.9 Quatrefoil forms, embellished with various motifs, often mark the 
piers of court buildings pictured on the pottery. 
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forthcoming 2001). Jaguar pelts embellish objects of royal and ideological 
authority; they cover royal benches, are used for the clothing and head- 
dresses of ajaws (especially the ch’uhul ajaw, the “divine lord”) and other 
elites, and envelop the sacred books. The jaguar pelts adorning the piers 
of court buildings, then, mark them as places of authority (Figure 7.8b; 
also see Kerr 1990:290 [K2782]). 

The astronomical signs, or “skybands,” found on nine vessels in the as- 
sembled corpus (Figure 7.8f; also see Kerr 1994:616 [K4929], 1997:827 
[K6067]) mimic iconic signs found on accession houses (e.g., House E of 
the Palace at Palenque) and the Castillo at Xunantunich, as well as stelae 
recording royal accession such as Piedras Negras St. 25.” Some pottery 
vessels may record accession events and depict the building in which the 
rite transpired, the skyband on the piers contributing to the correct inter- 
pretation of an otherwise ambiguous scene. The accession narrative is 
further indicated by the enthroned person holding a wooden plate that 
contains a knotted cloth resembling the sak hunal headband worn by 
Maya rulers (see Kerr 1994:616 [K4929]), or by what may be an “accession 
bundle” sitting in front of the seated figure (see Kerr 1997:827 [K6067])."” 

Some enthroned figures wear icons pertaining to Itsamnazh, one of the 
primary gods of cosmic creation, especially his characteristic headdress 
and the personified wing of “Itzam Yeh,” his spirit companion or way 
(Schele, Freidel, and Parker 1993:231-256). Four pottery vessels depict It- 
samnazh sitting either on a bench marked with a skyband or within his 
“temple-house,” which features a skyband on its supporting platform (see 
Kerr 1992:443 [K3844]; Reents-Budet et al. 1994:14 [K1183]). The skyband 
demarcating the accession house may underscore the conceptual relation- 
ship among Classic-period rulers, Itsamna:h, and the cosmos (Kappelman 
1997:104-132; Schele, Freidel, and Parker 1993:231-256). Interestingly, at 
Copan, celestial signs mark buildings identified as ancestor shrines (Fash 
and Fash 1996:136). Perhaps court buildings with ancestral connotations 
were the locale of royal accession events as well as of tribute presentation. 

A second, and not exclusive, consideration is that accession buildings 
were also perceived as celestial enclosures of divination. This interpreta- 
tion stems from the occasional presence on the piers of the tsuk icon, 
which may denote the partition between the worldly and supernatural 
realms (Schele, Freidel, and Parker 1993:140)." It was this partition that It- 
samnazh, as the first ritual specialist or priest (Kappelman 1996:104-132), 
activated during creation (Schele, Freidel, and Parker 1993:66-74, 
280-283; Schele and Mathews 1998:417). On one vase, an enthroned lord 
sits within a building whose lower medial molding is marked by a sky- 
band and also has a fringed (thatched) roof (see Kerr 1997:827 [K6062]). 
The supporting piers are decorated with a geometric rendition of the tsuk 
icon. The markings on this building and the presence of an accession 
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bundle in front of the enthroned lord connote ascension to office, the 
ruler’s mythological and ideological connection to Itsamna:h, and his re- 
ligious ritual duties. 

The courtly building as a place of divination is also indicated on a 
codex-style vase (see Robicsek and Hales 1982:68, vessel 86). It portrays a 
high-status person sitting on a bench inside a building and holding a 
sheaf of feathers. The piers are marked with the tsuk icon. Sitting below 
the bench are three divination mirrors used by Maya rulers in their role 
as ritual specialists or “priests” (Furst 1978; Schele and Freidel 1990:121; 
Schele and Mathews 1998:45-—50, 414; Taube 1992b:198)." The combina- 
tion of tsuk icon and court architecture is repeated on Copan St. J (see 
Schele and Mathews 1998:Fig. 4.5). The stela replicates the tsuk house 
seen on the codex-style vessel, replete with thatched roof. The hiero- 
glyphic text on the stela’s east side is arranged in a plaited mat pattern, a 
prime symbol of royal authority (Schele and Mathews 1998:137). 

Itsamna:h’s “conjuring house” (Schele 1992:178) is rendered on one 
vase where a half-quatrefoil embellishes the pier (see Kerr 1992:443 
[K3844]). This quatrefoil cartouche is the most common iconic element 
marking piers on the pottery (Figure 7.9). In Mesoamerican art, the qua- 
trefoil symbolizes the ol, or “portal,” into the supernatural realm, 
through which a ritual Specialist travels and through which the gods, de- 
ified ancestors, and itz “essence” is brought into the human realm by 
these practitioners (Schele, Freidel, and Parker 1993:51-53, 413). This is 
an ancient magico-religious concept and artistic motif whose origins can 
be traced to the Olmec of the Formative period (Reilly 1994, 1996:35). 

The quatrefoil “portal” contains various motifs including crossed 
bands, cross-hatched lines, jaguar-pelt markings, or the sak hunal royal 
headband icon (Figure 7.9; also see Kerr 1990:563 [K4617]). Similar qua- 
trefoils are modeled in stucco on court buildings at Palenque, where they 
contain images of deified ancestors, gods, or hieroglyphic texts (Robert- 
son 1985a, 1985b, 1991). There is no consistent correlation between a ves- 
sel’s narrative and the kinds of motifs marking these quatrefoils. For ex- 
ample, two vessels painted in two different styles and made in 
geographically dispersed workshops include jaguar-pelt markings inside 
the quatrefoils on the buildings’ piers (see Kerr 1994:543 [K4479], 769 
[K5191]). In both instances, the main figure is the tonsured maize god 
wearing attributes of Itsamna:h. One depicts the maize god rising from 
dark primordial waters enframed by architectural references (see Kerr 
1994:543 [K4479]); the other records the god seated within a building and 
holding a wooden plate containing a jade-bead necklace (see Kerr 
1994:769 [K5191]). The jaguar-pelt markings within the quatrefoils, then, 
do not specify a particular narrative or building type but instead impart 
mythic, transformative power to the scenes. 
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The lack of correlation between a scene’s narrative and the markings 
within the quatrefoils is exemplified by vessels from Tikal Burial 116 (see 
Culbert 1993:Figures 72b, 73, 75a). The events pictured on these vessels 
include ritual food service (possibly a court banquet), heir designation, 
accession or a similar official designation, and obeisance before an en- 
throned ajaw. The quatrefoils decorating the piers contain crossed bands. 
As a signifier of the ol, these quatrefoils qualify the structures as regal 
places connected to the office of ajaw. The floral motifs, which occasion- 
ally surround the ol, underscore this connection to the ruler (the flower of 
ajaw-ship; after Grube 1989; Stuart 1989). The correlation of the structure 
with the office of ajaw supports the hypothesis that the Classic Maya per- 
ceived the palace compound as the stone and stucco embodiment of the 
office of ajaw-ship and of the royal physical body. 

To underscore the connotation of the palace as the embodiment of the 
royal corpus, Classic-period artists added other motifs and hieroglyphs 
to piers’ quatrefoil icons. For example, six vessels from the Guatemalan 
highlands depict piers marked by jaguar pelts and a quatrefoil contain- 
ing the image of the sak hunal icon (Figure 7.9a; also see Kerr 1990:563 
[K4617]). As an emblematic embodiment of Classic-period kingship and 
the ch’uhul ajaw, the sak hunal imbues court structures with direct refer- 
ence to the royal body. 

The quatrefoil markings on the piers of rendered palace buildings con- 
note the architectural category of “sacred royal enclosure” associated with 
the royal corpus rather than being specific architectural nominal devices or 
indicators that court buildings had only one function. In some examples, 
the nature of the sacred enclosure is qualified by the presence of an icon in- 
side the quatrefoil (e.g., the sak hunal headdress of rulership), although 
these too serve primarily as symbols of legitimization and narrative ampli- 
fication rather than notations of building name or singular function. 

A final example of this point is demonstrated by a comparison 
between Copan Structure 33, the so-called Lineage House (Fash 
1991:130-134) (Figure 7.10a), and a vessel from the northern Peten low- 
lands (Figure 7.10b). The upper zone of Structure 33 is carved with a 
constellation of specific iconic motifs whose combined narrative pertains 
to the order of the cosmos, the symbolic ol portal, and the place of deified 
ancestors within this mythic construct (Fash 1991:133-134; Schele, Frei- 
del, and Parker 1993:189). One of the constituent icons on this lineage 
house is an enframed k’in sign that recalls the polychrome vase on which 
is depicted an elite person sitting within a structure. The piers of the 
building are marked by a similar k’in motif, and the medial molding or 
upper zone is implied by a repetition of a tsuk-like “partition” glyph." 

The illustrated building and the Copan Lineage House, then, share 
iconic markings and perhaps also served the same function. As is typical 
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FIGURE 7.10 A comparison of narrative decorative programs on court 
architecture: (a) Copan Structure 33, the Lineage House (drawing by D. Reents- 
Budet after L. Schele); (b) K5092. The piers on a court building represented on a 
cylinder vase are decorated with the same k’in sign on Copan Structure 
33.Photograph © Justin Kerr. 
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of architectural renderings on the pottery, however, this depiction lacks 
the full narrative as found on Copan’s Lineage House. The kin signs on 
the piers and the glyphs along the medial molding or upper zone were 
sufficient for a Classic-period viewer to understand the building as a 
court structure with sacred lineage connotations. 

Hieroglyphs occasionally decorate buildings on vessels made in work- 
shops located throughout the Maya region (Figure 7.8g-i). These range 
from a list of the twenty day signs (the tzolk’in) of the Maya divinatory 
calendar (Figure 7.8g; also see Kerr 1997:836 [K6997]) to the repetition of 
glyphs whose significance in this context remains obscure (Figure 7.8h, i). 
The scenes portray mythological events, supernaturals such as the 
simian artists Hun Batz and Hun Chuwen (Coe 1977; see Kerr 1992:377 
[K2994]), and elite activities taking place inside court structures (see Kerr 
1994:580 [K4660]). Although the meaning of the scenes remains obscure, 
the glyphs and glyphlike markings on the piers contribute to the compre- 
hension of the scene’s narrative rather than the specific identification of 
the structure. 

The building on the codex-style vessel with tsuk icons decorating the 
piers is also decorated with a repeating glyph flanked by a rare glyphic 
compound (121var.709.121var) (see Robicsek and Hales 1982:68, vessel 
86). Nikolai Grube has suggested the reading abak “ink/soot” for this 
glyph (personal communication, 1998), and Barbara MacLeod has pro- 
posed a reading connected to painting for a similar glyph compound 
(MacLeod in Reents-Budet et al. 1994:317).° One of the activities known 
to have transpired inside court buildings is artistic production, especially 
the scribal arts and the production of precious artifacts by court artisans 
(Coe 1973, 1977; Coe and Kerr 1998:97-101; Fash 1991:118-121; Inomata 
1995; Reents-Budet et al. 1994:36-71). The headdress worn by the seated 
figure on this codex-style vessel is found in other contexts where the pri- 
mary narrative is court painting (e.g., see Coe 1977; Coe and Kerr 
1998:91~92; Reents-Budet et al. 1994:48 [K5597]), although the headdress 
can be worn by figures in other courtly scenes with no clear scribal asso- 
ciations (e.g., see Reents-Budet et al. 1994:76 [K1599]). The bundle of 
feathers held by the seated figure may represent quetzal-feather tribute 
or a bundle of quill pens (Coe and Kerr 1998:153). The tsuk icon, abak hi- 
eroglyph, and the bundle of feathers may denote the building as the lo- 
cale of vision quest, scribal endeavors, and the reception of tribute. 

Painted representations of royal buildings depict their now-perished 
accoutrements and the court’s human participants, the images providing 
unique clues concerning the constituent positions or offices and the 
ranked structure of the Classic-period court. These renderings were not 
intended as a guidebook for the identification of specific buildings found 
among a site’s elite architecture, although a few exceptions may be cited 
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(e.g., Kerr 1994:592 [K4689]). Instead, the iconic and glyphic markings en- 
hance the pictorial narrative by contributing to the conceptual under- 
standing of the scene and the building as, for example, an administrative 
structure with ancestral, cosmic, or supernatural connotations. Further, 
such markings indicate that the same building may be the locale of differ- 
ent kinds of administrative and regal events. 


Activities, Participants, and Architectural Forms 


A variety of social and political events and religious rites takes place in- 
side court buildings, all of which were essential to the maintenance of 
Classic-period society and its administrative structure and ideological 
foundations. Depictions range from complex narratives involving nu- 
merous individuals to spartan portrayals of a single male person seated 
within an unadorned structure. The scenes include royal visits (see Kerr 
1997:807 [K5456]), the reception of tribute and gifts (Figure 7.7), marriage 
negotiations (see Kerr 1990:297 [K2914]; 1994:640 [K4996]), the presenta- 
tion of war captives (Figure 7.4b), autosacrificial and divination rituals 
(see Kerr 1989:56 [K1453], 1990:297 [K2914]), court banquets and drink- 
ing rites (see Kerr 1997:799), the consultation of codices and artistic pur- 
suits (especially painting and carving), and preparation for dance rites 
and ritual dancing (see Kerr 1989:87 [K1454)]). 

These painted narratives present the essential members of the court as 
well as its dominant rites as perceived by the Classic Maya and deemed 
appropriate to record on the pottery. The members’ functions in, and im- 
portance to, the court may be inferred from such formal narrative fea- 
tures as figural proximity to the throne and to each other as well as from 
the iconographic contents of the scenes. Personal identities and official 
positions sometimes are recorded in short hieroglyphic texts painted next 
to the figures. These images, then, provide a unique window onto the 
court’s activities and its human constituents, from which implications 
may be drawn concerning social structure (see Houston 1998). 

The most frequently portrayed member of the royal court is the k'uhul 
ajaw, the divine royal person. His centrality in the court, and the society 
at large, is signaled by a number of formal features. First, he occupies the 
greatest amount of pictorial space and often is placed at the top of the 
picture plane. He usually is portrayed in a seated position and with a 
paucity of implied figural motion, both features signaling his mental fo- 
cus and steadfastness. The k’'uhul ajaw often wears the most elaborate 
clothing, and his body is rendered in a color different than that of other 
figures. He is surrounded by personages who face and gesture toward 
him. The ruler may be named as the vase’s patron or owner at the end of 
the Primary Standard Sequence, and he often is the subject of the main 
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hieroglyphic text painted within the scene. In these instances, the text 
may frame or support the k’uhul ajaw, drawing the viewer’s attention to 
him.“ This enframing solidifies the royal body within the recorded event, 
immortalizing both. As such, the royal body becomes a compelling force, 
an immutable presence in the dynamic world around him. 

The courtiers surrounding the k’uhul ajaw are collateral elites who held 
secondary and tertiary rankings within the court. These patterns of por- 
trayal and hieroglyphic denominations indicate that the royal court was a 
hierarchical and multifaceted entity and that many of the social and ad- 
ministrative needs of a Classic-period center, and certainly of a polity, were 
carried out by these collateral elites. Notable among them is the painter- 
scribe (the ah ts’ib; Stuart 1987), who is second only to the k'uhul ajaw in fre- 
quency of depiction on the pottery. He is the court record-keeper and sa- 
vant (Coe and Kerr 1998:89-101; Reents-Budet et al. 1994:36—71), his official 
duties designated by the glyphic title ah k'u hun “keeper of the sacred 
books” (after Grube, in Coe and Kerr 1998:91; see Reents-Budet et al. 
1994:95 [K1728]).” Similar to his modern K’iche descendants, he is a di- 
viner and an interpreter of difficult texts (Tedlock 1996:18). Underscoring 
the importance of the scribal position in the royal court is the high fre- 
quency of nominal phrases accompanying their painted portraits. In con- 
trast, other court members may be identified only by the common title 
ch’ok “youth” or “lineage member” (MacLeod, in Reents-Budet et al. 
1994:133-134), and many lack a nominal phrase altogether. 

Another important constituent of the royal court is a person who al- 
ways is shown in close proximity to the enthroned k’uhul ajaw (e.g., see 
Kerr 1989:56 [K1453]). He often holds a wrapped bundle of feathers that 
probably represents quetzal-feather tribute (e.g., see the feathers set stop 
the stack of white cloth in Figure 7.7). This person may be the same as the 
sixteenth-century K’iche and Cakchiquel courtier known by the title ajpop 
k‘amja or k’'amajay,which means “keeper of the Reception House mat.” 
Dennis Tedlock notes that among this person’s functions was the collec- 
tion of tribute (Tedlock 1996:315; also see Braswell, vol. 2 of this book, 
forthcoming 2001). On the pottery, another figure sometimes stands in 
the same position as that of the holder of tribute next to the throne and 
the royal body (Figures 7.6 and 7.7; also see Reents-Budet et al. 1994:95 
[K1728]). He is dressed in a costume similar to that of the ajpop k’amja (re- 
ceiver of tribute) and either smokes a cigarette or lights a torchlike bun- 
dle of thin sticks. These images imply that the official receiver of tribute 
was also responsible for creating an aromatic atmosphere in the court. 

In a number of tribute-presentation scenes, two or three presenters sit 
or kneel on the floor in front of the throne (Figure 7.7. Also see Kerr 
1994:640 [K4996]; Reents-Budet et al. 1994:95 [K1728]). One is identified 
glyphically as chilam “speaker, interpreter” (Coe and Kerr 1998:95; see 
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Reents-Budet et al. 1994:95 [K1728]). As a visiting dignitary, he likely is 
the official representative, the voice in absentia of the k’uhul ajaw, on 
whose behalf the tribute is presented. This official may also have had a 
scribal identity given the Classic-period title of scribes as ah ts’ib ajaw, 
one of the meanings of ajaw being “mouth” (Fields 1986). 

A crucial member of the sixteenth-century K’iche court and also of 
modern highland Maya is the nim chokoj “giver of banquets,” “master of 
ceremonies” (Tedlock 1996:322). Michael Coe suggests that the ah k'u hun 
also was the organizer of ceremonies (Coe and Kerr 1998:94). Another 
candidate for this courtly office is an enigmatic figure who is depicted on 
a number of vessels standing behind the throne and watching over the 
scene (see Kerr 1989:56 [K1453]; 1997:807 [K5456])."* 

The recurrence in palace scenes of specific activities by selected 
courtiers leads to the supposition that they served essential functions 
within the court. In addition to the officials noted previously, others in- 
clude holders of official banners, rendered in close proximity to the en- 
throned k’uhul ajaw and often sitting behind the lord on the throne (Fig- 
ures 7.1 and 7.2. Also see Kerr 1990:297 [K2914]; 1997:728 [K413]). Other 
important positions are that of valet or personal assistant who helps the 
lord don his dance costume (see Kerr 1989:87 [K1454]); carriers of regal 
litters (Figure 7.1. Also see Kerr 1997:807 [K5456]; Reents-Budet et al. 
1994:95 [K1728]); and makers of auditory accompaniment, including 
players of instruments, singers (k’ayo:m) (see Kerr 1997:798 [K5435]; 799 
[K5445]), and those making announcements (see Kerr 1989:56 [K1453]; 
Reents-Budet et al. 1994:95 [K1728]). 

Dance rites were an important performative aspect of the royal court 
(see Kerr 1989:87 [K1454])."” The primary depicted dancer usually is an 
ajaw (sometimes the k’uhul ajaw). Often these regal dancers wear fantastic 
costumes that represent supernatural beings, the dancer being trans- 
formed into the numinous host when he dons the costume (see Grube 
1992; Houston and Stuart 1996). Among the modern K’iche, the head of a 
lineage is its spiritual leader, its principal diviner or shaman (its 
“mother/ father,” Tedlock 1996:18; also see Tedlock 1992:74-85). Among 
the modern Tzotzil, a dance is a prayer, the word for “dance” meaning “to 
sing with one’s feet” (Gossen 1974). These Classic-period ritual dance 
scenes, then, intimate that the k'uhul ajaw was more than a political leader. 
He was the chief diviner and spiritual leader of the polity in which capac- 
ity he was the focal point of ritual transformation dances. When pictured 
on the pottery, the architectural elements surrounding the performers in- 
dicate that the dances transpired on the terraces and stairways fronting 
court buildings (also see Miller, vol. 2 of this book, forthcoming). 

The social identities and duties of courtiers and performers may be de- 
duced from the iconographic features of their clothing, headdresses, and 
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objects held by each person. The headgear most frequently worn by 
courtiers includes the net head scarf, the spangled turban, and the stiff 
white head wrap. The net head scarf and spangled turban usually are 
worn by ah k'u hun scribes, although they may also be worn by supernat- 
urals. The sharing of headgear is consonant with the scribes’ relationship 
with deities, especially the gods of creation (Reents-Budet 1998. Also see 
Coe 1977; Coe and Kerr 1998:105). The spangled turban appears in other 
contexts as well, adorning prisoners and their captors in prisoner-presen- 
tation and -sacrifice scenes (see Kerr 1997:728 [K413]). These varied con- 
texts suggest that the spangled turban connotes some type of special sta- 
tus rather than earthly office. 

The stiff, white head wrap was first discussed by Michael Coe who ob- 
served that most of its wearers are subordinates to the k’uhul ajaw. It is 
worn by war captains (see Kerr 1990:563 [K4617]), by the ajpop k’amja (the 
official receiver of tribute) (see Kerr 1989:56 [K1453]; Reents-Budet et al. 
1994:95 [K1728]), by musician-singer-dancers performing during ball- 
games (see Reents-Budet et al. 1994:265-267 [K2803, K5435]), and by 
other subordinates such as the official holder of banners (Figure 7.2). Two 
notable exceptions to this pattern are vessels from the central Peten. A 
vase from the Tikal-Topoxte region depicts an enthroned lord wearing 
this headdress; he is receiving tribute from two emissaries of Calakmul 
(Figure 7.7).” A second vessel, excavated by Takeshi Inomata at Aguateca 
(see Inomata, this volume:Figure 2.6), renders twelve figures wearing the 
stiff white head wrap, including the enthroned ajaw, subordinate figures 
seated on the floor in front of the throne and gesturing in obeisance to the 
ajaw (Miller 1981), the “incense diffuser” (after Marcus, personal commu- 
nication, 1998), musicians, an attendant dwarf or child, and various other 
courtiers. The figural positioning in the scene and the specific gestures by 
the participants communicate hierarchy, whereas the stiff white head 
wraps worn by all suggest some type of equality or camaraderie. Com- 
mon to many societies is the simultaneous expression of hierarchy and 
equality as a powerful cohesive political strategy. Further, the similarities 
between the Aguateca scene and the tribute- or gift-presentation scene on 
the Tikal-Topoxte vase intimate that the stiff white head wrap relates to 
the event rather than to an office or court position. 

Another clothing item connected to a specific event is the short, 
fringed cape (Figure 7.11¢,f; also see Culbert 1993:Figure 72). This is worn 
by enthroned ajaws during war captive—presentation rites. This cape of- 
ten is depicted on vases made in workshops located in the Tikal-Motul de 
San José area and thus may also carry a geopolitical message as an article 
of lordly clothing associated with this area. Another example of regional 
clothing associated with a particular event is the wide, circular, feathered 
hat resembling a warrior’s shield (see Kerr 1994:550 [K4549]). This hat is 
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rendered on vessels painted in a bold and colorful style and associated 
with workshops located in central Peten. 

Ensembles of attire aid in understanding a scene’s narrative content 
and the identities of members of the royal court. Headdresses, in particu- 
lar, impart messages of role or office. In at least one instance, headdresses 
and garments convey geopolitical affiliation pertaining to polity and per- 
haps also lineage. This practice of using apparel to denote identity is 
well-established among contemporary Maya peoples (e.g., see Morris 
1987). It is likely that styles of dress signaling sociopolitical identity and 
official position were equally well established during the Classic period. 

Many vessels are painted with a single figure seated within a court 
structure, the scenes devoid of hieroglyphic texts or specific attributes of 
role or office. These generic portrayals probably depict lower-tier func- 
tionaries within the multicomponent administrative system of Late Clas- 
sic Maya society (Figure 7.10b; also see Kerr 1994:580 [K4660]). Rarely are 
these vessels painted with a complete Primary Standard Sequence, their 
rims instead displaying a pseudoglyph version of the sequence. The 
painting quality of these vessels ranges from adequate to poor. Together, 
these formal features support the supposition that they were used by 
lower-level nobles, peripheral members of the aristocracy, and nonelite 
people (Reents-Budet et al. 1994:96-99). The proportionately high num- 
ber of such vessels, many found in lower-status contexts and at small 
sites (LeCount 1996:281-298), implies the presence of large numbers of 
courtiers and subsidiary individuals below the rank of k’uhul ajaw. The 
frequency of these scenes on pottery made in workshops throughout the 
Maya region and the vessels coming from lower-tier contexts intimate 
that rites of rulership and administration, with their proper accou- 
trements, were replicated across the social and geographic spectra of Late 
Classic Maya civilization. 

The majority of portrayed courtiers are male, prompting the conclu- 
sion that men directed most court events (or at least those deemed im- 
portant enough [or appropriate] to be painted on the pictorial pottery). 
Women are pictured in a few types of scenes. They offer food and drink, 
assist with dressing men and deities, and occasionally sit on bench 
thrones behind elite men (see Kerr 1990:297 [K2914]; 1994:640 [K4996]; 
1997:807 [K5456]). Bags of kakaw beans and bolts of cloth are set in front 
of the bench; some of them are identified glyphically as payment.” These 
latter scenes probably record marriage negotiations that included the 
proffering of valuable commodities and ritual feasting. A similar social 
pattern characterizes betrothal rites among modern Maya. Marriage ne- 
gotiations are directed by an official matchmaker, who often is a re- 
spected male member of the lineage (Collier 1968; Tedlock 1992:74, 110, 
117, 156; Tedlock 1996; Vogt 1993). Chocolate is a seminal item among the 
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food gifts brought by the groom’s family to the feast at the bride’s home 
(Tedlock 1996: 322; Vogt 1993). During the sixteenth century, the “master 
of ceremonies,” nim chokoj, was responsible for wedding banquets (Ted- 
lock 1996:322). It may be that at least one of the men depicted in the 
eighth-century pottery scenes is a nim chokoj, a marriage negotiator and 
master of ceremonies. The recording of marriage negotiations on the 
painted ceramics underscores the essential role played by women whose 
betrothal to members of other elite lineages constituted an important po- 
litical mechanism that secured social and political relationships (also see 
Marcus 1973, 1976, 1987, 1992; Schele and Mathews 1991). 

The painted ceramic narratives are an invaluable source of data con- 
cerning the official components and human constituents of the royal 
court because many of these court functionaries are not depicted on the 
carved stone monuments nor are they mentioned in the monuments’ hi- 
eroglyphic texts. Future iconographic research and the decipherment of 
the myriad nominal phrases painted on the pottery promise to elucidate 
the internal composition of the Classic-period court. 


Architectural Styles, Pottery Painting Styles, 
and Provenience Attribution 


It has long been thought that the style of depicted architecture might be 
geographically sensitive (e.g., Coggins 1975:519). That is, by correlating 
the painted renderings of architecture with that of a particular site, one 
might be able to identify the geographic location of the scene and the ori- 
gins of the portrayed individuals. The present study has failed to find 
any correlation between style of architectural representations and those 
variations characterizing specific sites or regions. Rather than regional 
styles of architecture, the renderings connote Classic-period concepts of 
court architecture and inform about the kinds of activities taking place, 
not the geographic locations of the scenes. 

This is not to say that stylistic variations are not present among the 
hundreds of representations of architecture. For example, pottery from 
workshops located in the southern Quintana Ro-Rio Azul area character- 
istically depict court buildings with no medial moldings or upper zones, 
and curtains are rarely present (see Kerr 1992:467 [K4169]). Piers are not 
often indicated, the few examples being unusually narrow and, if deco- 
rated, only with a red band. Both attached and detached benches are il- 
lustrated; they are relatively small and painted with the minimum of em- 
bellishments. These Rio Azul area images contrast with those from Tikal, 
where piers are wider and painted with a variety of iconic motifs (see 
Culbert 1993:Figures 69, 73a). Curtains are indicated, and both types of 
benches and large cushions provide elite seating. 
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In contrast to the Tikal images, architecture painted on pottery from 
the southern highlands of Guatemala is characterized by wide piers em- 
bellished with jaguar pelts and iconic motifs (see Kerr 1994:563 [K4617]; 
Robicsek and Hales 1992:142). Curtains and detached benches are even 
larger than are those from Tikal. These images do not imply, however, 
that court buildings of the Rio Azul area had no curtains or decorated 
medial moldings or upper zones, or that piers were narrow and plainly 
painted. Conversely, they do not imply that the court buildings of the 
southern highlands had wider and more embellished piers than those of 
Tikal. Instead, these are features of artistic styles; they relate to regional 
ceramic painting traditions and the products of particular workshops 
and artists. 

Architecture as a stylistic feature is exemplified by codex-style ceram- 
ics from the Mirador Basin (see Robicsek and Hales 1982:15, vessel 1). 
The artists who made this distinctive pottery usually pictured court 
buildings without indicating stairways or the tiers or upper steps of the 
supporting platforms (see Kerr 1990:293 [K2794]; 1992:460 [K4113]). Un- 
like most other pottery, codex-style vessels portray structures in profile 
view regardless of whether these are illustrations of the entire structure, 
including its roof comb, or simply the interior of a room (see Kerr 
1990:293 [K2794]; 1992:460 [K4113]). All three types of seating are present; 
the attached bench, the detached or movable bench, and the cushion, 
their presence intimating that seats may not be as responsive to the 
perquisites of pottery painting styles as are renderings of architecture. 

The lack of correlation among painting style, Classic-period political 
geography, and regal seating types is further demonstrated by vessels 
from the Tikal-Uaxactun area and the Mirador Basin (see Culbert 
1993:Figure 72; Kerr 1990:257 [K2697], 293 [K2794]; Kerr 1994:551 
[K4550]). Vessels from the two regions picture the same two types of elite 
seats: a bench marked with “liquid” or “water” signs (Figure 7.11a,c,e) 
and a cushion bound with a tab fringe (Figure 7.11b,d,f). Artists, ajaws, 
and supernaturals sit or lie on these seats. The Uaxactun and Tikal vases 
depict the “water throne” as both an attached and a free-standing bench 
with flanged edge (Figure 7.11a,c), the latter type also being painted on 
codex-style vessels from the Mirador Basin (Figure 7.1le). On the two 
vases from Tikal, the cushion seat is set directly on the floor of the build- 
ing (Figure 7.11b) or atop a legged bench (Figure 7.11f).” The variability 
in bench type, then, relates to the scene’s narrative rather than to local ar- 
chitectural or painting style, supporting the conclusion that regal seating 
types are not effective indicators of painting or architectural style in con- 
trast to modes of building representation 

An Early Classic carved and incised vessel from Tikal Problematic De- 
posit 50 is a rare example of regional architectural styles (Figure 7.12; also 
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FIGURE 7.11 Representations of the water throne and the ajaw cushion from 
vessels painted in different styles (drawings by D. Reents-Budet): (a,b) from 
K4550; (c,d) from Tikal Burial 116; (e,f) from K2794; (d) from K2697, 


see Culbert 1993:Figure 128). The vase’s imagery may record a visit by 
Teotihuacanos to Tikal. Three buildings are pictured; two are interpreted 
as typical Maya buildings, the third one a Teotihuacan construction 
(Coggins 1975:171-181; Schele, Freidel, and Parker 1993:300-301). The 
Teotihuacan identification is based on the substructure’s plain tablero, the 
frontal depiction of the roof’s iconic decoration, and the “emissaries” 
dressed in Teotihuacan-like garb and carrying Teotihuacan-style weap- 
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FIGURE 7.12 Three buildings depicted on an Early Classic incised vessel; 
Tikal Problematical Deposit 50 (drawing by D. Reents-Budet, after Culbert 
1993:Figure 128). 


ons (Schele, Freidel, and Parker 1993:300-302). Although it cannot be 
proven that this is a depiction of a building at Teotihuacan, the Maya 
artist seemingly was using architectural style as a narrative device to im- 
ply geographic and perhaps also political identity.” 

The incised vessel from Tikal also provides insight into Maya artistic 
production and Classic-period modes for rendering architecture. First, 
the artist who made the vessel was schooled in Maya conventions of rep- 
resentation; all three buildings replicate typical Early Classic Maya ter- 
raced platforms supporting small structures with decorated roofs. Close 
examination reveals that there is scant differentiation between the 
“Maya” and “Teotihuacan” buildings’ terraced platforms and super- 
structures. The so-called Teotihuacan structure is distinguished only by 
its roof’s arching curve and the frontal depiction of the roof comb icon, 
neither of which has been considered characteristic of Maya architecture 
(Coggins 1975:179). There is no conclusive evidence, however, that these 
are typical Teotihuacan elite architectural forms or that they would be the 
features chosen by a Teotihuacan artist as quintessential elements defin- 
ing Teotihuacan buildings. Instead, these are more likely narrative fea- 
tures selected by the Maya artist to connote two different sites.” The 
artist, then, was likely of Maya cultural origin and was working within 
the indigenous artistic tradition (cf. Culbert 1993:Figure 128a caption). 

A second observation is that in the Maya representational tradition, 
and, by extension, that of the culture as a whole, a primary distinguish- 
ing feature for understanding the identity or meaning of a building may 
be found in its cornice, upper zone, and roof comb decoration. It is unfor- 
tunate that most Classic-period cornices, upper zones, roofs, and roof 
combs have not survived in sufficiently good condition to recover their 
carved, modeled, and painted imagery. In turn, the lack of depictions on 
the painted pottery of these features is equally inconvenient. 

The Early Classic incised vessel from Tikal is further notable because 
the artist employs two architectural forms—the platform topped with a 
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range structure and the tall pyramid—to symbolize a geopolitical locale. 
By this choice, we may infer that the two types of architecture comprising 
the Classic Maya mental image of a “city-place” are the court range struc- 
ture atop a terraced platform and the multitiered, tall pyramidal sub- 
structure elevating a small building; that is, the palace and the temple. 

We may conclude that representations of court architecture on the pic- 
torial pottery do not portray specific buildings characteristic of a particu- 
lar geographic area or site. Instead, these are schematic semblances of 
court architecture. However, the artistic format of the depicted architec- 
ture is geographically correlated because format is an integral part of 
artistic style, which itself is sensitive to place, time, and person (Reents- 
Budet et al. 1994:164-233). 


Summary and Conclusions 


Depictions of architecture on Classic Maya pictorial pottery reflect the 
five primary architectural types found in the heart of most Maya sites. 
The most commonly rendered type is the range structure, the chief com- 
ponent of all noble architecture. This artistic focus is not surprising given 
that these vessels were created specifically to be used in the royal court 
and by the nobility (Reents-Budet et al. 1994:72-105). 

Throughout the Maya regions, court buildings and palace complexes 
display considerable variability in architectural form. Such variation 
could be construed as evidence for the absence of a single ancient model 
for the Maya court. However, the imagery on the pictorial pottery sug- 
gests the opposite. Stylistically different vessels created in workshops at 
geographically distant sites depict similar architectural forms, human 
and artifactual contents, formal layouts, and ritual activities in the royal 
court. These remarkable similarities, which crosscut regional painting 
styles, reveal that there was a single conceptual model of the royal court. 
This is not surprising because just as any human group conveys social 
cohesion and cultural continuity through shared manners of personal 
comportment, so too are they conveyed through similarity in the con- 
structed environment. In spite of the diversity of Classic-period elite ar- 
chitectural manifestations, they do not derive from dissimilar emic mod- 
els of the court. Instead, they reflect local stylistic expressions, 
idiosyncratic functional requisites, and technical parameters. Modern ar- 
chaeological investigations of these diverse architectural expressions 
may have obfuscated the underlying similarities of the court, similarities 
that are distinctly expressed on the pictorial pottery. 

Late Classic court buildings were the locale of many of the administra- 
tive affairs of a polity and of the political and socioreligious rites under- 
lying and maintaining the power of the ruling elite (Fash 1991; Harrison 
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1970; Inomata 1995; Schele and Freidel 1990; Schele and Mathews 1998). 
The paintings of the court indicate that the palace, as the place of royal 
presence and authority, may not be isolated from other court administra- 
tive buildings (see Webster, this volume). As Alan Kolata (1998) has 
noted for Tiwanaku (Bolivia), the palace represents continuity of the ma- 
terial expression of the religious, political, and economic administrative 
components of the ancient Americas. These ancient American court 
buildings, then, were both substance and symbol of the state. Embodied 
within them is the collective hierarchical structure of the networks of re- 
lationships that defined and supported Late Classic Maya society. 

During the Classic period, Maya artists created thousands of vessels 
painted with scenes of the royal court replete with finely dressed individ- 
uals, opulent furnishings, and the portable and decorative accoutrements 
of social, political, and religious power. These renderings support Clif- 
ford Geertz’s model of a court as the focus of a theater state (Geertz 1980). 
The scenes’ artifactual richness, pictorial complexity, iconographic and 
epigraphic variability, and the diversity of pottery painting styles imply a 
highly complex social and political environment. They also support the 
notion that the interplay of Classic-period social and political power, reli- 
gious prestige, and economic wealth was equally complex (Paynter 1989; 
Palka 1995). Such complexity is reflected in the myriad human con- 
stituents of the regal court whose hieroglyphic titles indicate a ranked 
system. Some glyphic titles specify courtiers’ functions, especially that of 
scribe and savant and of those responsible for tribute and the courts’ 
complex ceremonies. These titles imply a codified and somewhat rigid 
internal structure. 

All visual accounts of the Classic-period court are idealized portrayals. 
That is, they are not realistic pictures of the building and event. Instead, 
artists reduced the court and event to their indispensable components. 
As a visual representation of the Maya conceptualization of the court, 
these images are useful for discovering its essential components. The 
clarified view strips away the supplementary trappings of and collateral 
participants in regal Maya life, leaving only its most important elements. 
These include (1) the royal personage (the k'uhul ajaw), (2) the stage (the 
court building), (3) the participatory witnesses (especially the guardian 
of the royal presence and master of ceremonies [the nim chokoj], the offi- 
cial receiver of tribute [the ajpop k’amja], and the keeper of the sacred 
books [the ah k'u hun]), and (4) selected symbols of royal authority, espe- 
cially the jaguar pelt, the mat motif, the quatrefoil portal or flower, and 
the skyband. 

The idealized representations of the royal court move beyond mere 
historical recording. They frame the k’uhul ajaw in the proper social and 
supernatural settings that connect him to the myriad networks and ide- 
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ologies underlying his authority. The pervasive presence of courtiers is 
consonant with the importance, as recorded in the stone inscriptions, of 
the witnessing of the theatrical performance of the governing process. 
This witnessing authenticated and sanctioned the process as well as the 
relational networks and hierarchical framework of Late Classic society. 
Unlike their terse hieroglyphic accounts on the carved stone monuments, 
however, the pottery’s painted narratives give flesh and substance to the 
stone words. 

Yet the painted representations of the court are limited in a number of 
ways. First, they do not provide clues as to the location of the portrayed 
structure at the site. Second, they do not indicate the size and configura- 
tion of the architectural complex. Third, there is no correlation between 
the style in which a building is rendered and the style of architecture at 
the site where the scene took place or where the vessel was made. Fourth, 
these paintings do not render the building’s entire decorative program. 
In short, these representations were never intended to be guidebooks to 
the identification of a specific structure within a palace or noble residen- 
tial complex. Instead, the iconic motifs, hieroglyphs, and glyphlike mark- 
ings painted on piers and cornices augment the scene’s narrative content 
rather than identify the structure, contributing, for example, to the con- 
ceptual understanding of a building as an embodiment of the relation- 
ship between ancestors and the power of the ruling elite. 

Although some sites’ court buildings have a particular theme in their 
decoration that may imply a single function for that building, the im- 
agery on the pottery depicts different kinds of social and political events 
and ideological rites taking place inside similarly decorated structures. 
Therefore, court buildings seemingly were the locale of different kinds of 
events, a point that may indicate caution in suggesting building function 
from only its surviving sculpted and painted decorative program. Fur- 
ther, the use of changeable cloth banners and awnings or curtains would 
allow a building to be properly “attired” for different events, these items’ 
perishable nature compounding the difficulty of inferring function from 
excavated remains. Accordingly, if the goals of archaeological inquiry in- 
clude an understanding of building function and meaning, court struc- 
tures must be fully excavated and the remains subjected to careful and 
complete scientific analyses in order to retrieve all indicators of use and 
identity. Test pits, the excavation of tombs and burials, and the recon- 
struction of architectural decoration provide only a glimpse of a build- 
ing’s multifunctional nature and complex history of use. 

The pictorial ceramics characterize the court as a haven for the five hu- 
man senses—sight, smell, sound, touch, and taste—as well as the sixth 
sense of human consciousness. The pageantry of the adorned building 
and the rich apparel of the “beautiful” people were dazzling. Flowers, 
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cooked food, and burning scented wood, incense, and tobacco infused 
the air with aromas and perhaps even altered the mind (especially via the 
use of tobacco). Blaring trumpets, percussive rattles and drums, shrill 
whistles, and melodic songs filled the ears with cacophony. The likely 
repetitive nature of these compositions was mesmerizing. The soft, wo- 
ven cloth and animal fur covering the benches and pillows were soothing 
to the touch and created a warm, dry barrier between human skin and 
the building’s cold, moist stone and stucco surfaces. The luscious foods, 
especially the stimulating chocolate and alcoholic beverages and the 
tamales covered with savory sauces, pleased and satiated the revelers. 
The court truly was a place of elegance, opulence, comfort, intensity, 
even excess, featuring luxuriance that exists only in a milieu of social, po- 
litical, economic, and even supernatural power. The k'uhul ajaw is dis- 
played as the potent, living embodiment of such munificence 

The palace was an active locale—a stage—for the rhetorical and perfor- 
mative processes of governance. The events taking place inside the palace 
pertain to the interior rhetorical process; those on the upper terrace and 
broad stairs of the supporting platforms record the performative process of 
governance whose proper orchestration was crucial to the continuity of 
royal power. Access to these events and their architectural stage was criti- 
cal; the Classic Maya palace complex was not a closed environment like 
that of the Chinese royal Forbidden City. However, intimate access was re- 
stricted to the nobility and invited guests, spatial control being an integral 
part of the orchestration and wielding of regal power. 

More accurate interpretations of the pottery’s pictorial scenes and of 
the courtiers’ hieroglyphic names and titles will lead to a better under- 
standing of the composition and character of the royal court as well as 
of the bare stone buildings that survived the “collapse” of Classic Maya 
culture. These ancient tableaus are especially important because the 
scant archaeological remains of the regal court provide a fragmented 
record and partial chronicle of its hierarchical structure, performative 
aspects, and the material trappings thereof. Our ignorance of these 
painted emic demarcations of the court and sociohistorical narratives 
from across the Classic realm only impoverishes our understanding of 
Maya civilization. 


Notes 


1. The initial research behind this chapter began at the 1997 European hiero- 
glyphic workshop held at the University of Leiden. The author acknowledges 
and thanks Pierro Robert Colas, Kai Delvendahl, Harri Kettunen, and Annette 
Pieler for their assistance assembling the pictorial corpus and for stimulating dis- 
cussions about Maya renderings of buildings. 
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Stephen Houston's chapter on the royal court is a seminal contribution to the 
study of the Classic Maya court (Houston 1998), and many of the ideas presented 
here are similar to those reached independently by Houston. His 1998 chapter is 
not cited as often as might otherwise be appropriate because it was not available 
to the author during her research and preparation of the manuscript. This study 
is based on the analysis of published images of Classic Maya pottery, in particular 
those in which the vessels’ imagery is illustrated as a rollout photograph or 
drawing. This format is crucial because it presents the total pictorial narrative. 
Sources include Coe 1973, 1975, 1978, 1982; Coe and Kerr 1998; Kerr 1989, 1990, 
1992, 1994, 1997; Reents-Budet et al. 1994; and Robicsek and Hales 1981, 1982. In 
this chapter, references to images not illustrated are noted within parentheses 
and designated (see ). The Kerr archive number (K_____) is provided so 
that these images may be easily found in the Kerr Maya Vase Photographic 
Archive on-line at http//www.FAMSLorg. 

The author recognizes the limited statistical value of listing the total numbers 
of vessels depicting each architectural category. However, these numbers provide 
a cursory proportionality for the architectural categories pertaining to the pictor- 
ial ceramics in the cited publications. These amounts are not intended to be nu- 
merically meaningful vis-a-vis the entire corpus of Late Classic painted ceramics. 

2. The royal court comprises two separate entities, the architectural form (the 
court building used by members of the court) and the social entity and political 
body (the ruler and his courtiers). In addition, Classic-period nobles had their 
own architectural compounds (e.g., the Sepulturas compound at Copan [see Fash 
and Fash 1996]), where they both lived and conducted their business affairs. 
Many depictions on the pottery probably represent these nobles’ compounds 
rather than the palace of the ruler. Often it is difficult to discern between them. 
Perhaps those vessels with sparse representations of a lord seated inside a build- 
ing and devoid of other human figures and detailed hieroglyphic texts are por- 
trayals of nobles and their compounds. 

In this chapter, “range structure” designates the generic and usually stone- 
walled structures that comprise Classic-period elite residential architecture and ad- 
ministrative-ritual buildings. “Court architecture” refers to the architectural com- 
pounds of both the ruler and the nobles, and “palace” or “palace structure” denotes 
the building complex where the ruler resided and where transpired the uppermost 
affairs of state. “Court” or “royal court” refers to the social entity in its entirety. 

3, See Schele and Miller (1986:46-47) for an iconographic discussion of the Vi- 
sion Serpent and the sun god. 

4. For discussions of the maize god, see Quenon and LeFort 1997; Schele, Frei- 
del, and Parker 1993:276-283; Taube 1985. 

5. The tu:n sign, however, also pertains to the otherworld of cosmic events 
(Schele and Miller 1986:46), the likely location of the scene. Perhaps the icono- 
graphic markings convey both meanings. The fronts of the temples’ roofs are or- 
namented with the heads of the Paddler Twins, deities involved with cosmic cre- 
ation, ancestral veneration, and blood sacrifice rituals associated with rulers 
(Schele, Freidel, and Parker 1993:92). 

6. Rather than a single gathering inside a gallery-type building, this vase may 
depict three separate scenes. The lack of pictorial devices separating the three fig- 
ural groupings makes problematic either interpretation. 
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7. For a thorough analysis of Classic Maya throne, benches, and cushions, see 
Noble 1999. 

8. The only difference among these representations of the same headdress is 
that on the first two vessels the elements are combined into one headpiece, 
whereas on the third vase they are divided between two headdresses, one in each 
of the vase’s two panels. 

9. See Robertson (1985b) for a discussion of accession buildings at Palenque, 
Fields (1994) for an analysis of the accession iconography of the Castillo at Xu- 
nantunich, and Proskouriakoff (1960) and Carlson and Landis (1985:117) for dis- 
cussions of Piedras Negras accession stelae. Also see Schele and Miller (1986:112) 
for a general discussion of skybands and accession stelae. 

10. See Fields (1986), Schele and Miller (1986:53), Schele and Freidel (1990:115), 
and Schele and Mathews (1998:115, 412) for analyses of the sak hunal headband of 
kingship that is tied onto the forehead at accession. This icon also emerges from 
the ends of the double-headed serpent bar carried by kings. On K6062, the bun- 
dle on the floor in front of the enthroned figure may be a tribute bundle (see Kerr 
1997:827). If so, the scene would suggest that accession houses also functioned as 
the official reception house for tribute. The convergence of the place of accession 
with the place of tribute reception would underscore the power of the ajaw as an 
effective political and economic force. 

11. The identification of this iconographic motif as the portral between the nat- 
ural and supernatural worlds is not accepted by all Mayanist scholars. Karl Taube 
and Stephen Houston interpret this sign as an animate or personified version of 
the celt (Houston, personal communication, 1999). 

12. The sheaf of feathers held by the enthroned individual may be tribute, this 
vessel suggesting that in addition to its function as a place of divination, the ac- 
cession house was used for the presentation and storage of tribute. 

13. Stephen Houston (personal communication, 1998) believes this quatrefoil 
is a flower rather than the ol, the flower signifying ajaw (Stuart 1989). As sup- 
porting evidence, he cites the stucco quatrefoils enframing portraits of 
Palenque rulers on the piers in the palace, which include small flowers at their 
corners (Robertson 1985b). The author agrees with Houston’s identification in 
this instance. However, the majority of quatrefoil renderings lack floral embell- 
ishments. Perhaps the quatrefoil has two meanings in Mesoamerican art, the 
addition of iconographic motifs and the overall narrative context determining 
the scene-specific meaning. 

14. This is the same sign that often begins the Primary Standard Sequence 
painted on many pottery vessels (Schele and Freidel 1990:140-141). 

15. Daniel Grafia-Behrens also has contributed to the elucidation of this glyph 
compound (personal communication, 1996). 

16. A stuccoed and painted vase from Tikal Burial 116 exemplifies the “solidi- 
fied word,” that is, carved or painted hieroglyphic texts supporting the power 
and authority of the k'uhul ajaw (see Culbert 1993:Figure 68). This vase records in 
great detail the presentation of gifts to the Tikal ajaw, the scene replete with the 
presenters and a gathering of other lords who witness the gifts’ delivery. Tragi- 
cally, the painted text is faded and effaced, making it impossible to read the entire 
inscription which must have included the names of at least some of the depicted 
historical figures. 
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17. David Stuart proposes a different reading for this title, suggesting it is a 
form (-u:n) derived from the root k'uh “diviner” (Stuart, personal communication 
to Houston, 1999). 

18. Justin Kerr (personal communication, 1999) suggests that this figure is the 
protector of the ruler, ensuring his safety in the face of any threats or unforeseen 
occurrences. 

19. For other representations of dance imagery, see Kerr 1992:463 [K4120], 
1994:601 [K4825]; Reents-Budet et al. 1994:166, 170, 172, 183, 196-199; Robicsek 
and Hales 1982:22,23: Schele and Miller 1986:Plate 71. 

20. Stephen Houston and Peter Mathews first suggested the Calakmul associa- 
tion of the event depicted on this vase (1985). Simon Martin has since confirmed 
the Calakmul collocation and identified the figures as emissaries from the site 
(personal communication, 1996). 

21. In his work on the murals at Bonampak, Stephen Houston was the first to 
publish the identification of bundles found in front of thrones as containing 
kakaw beans (Houston in Miller 1997:40). Nikolai Grube deciphered the glyph 
for “payment,” u-tohol, on K1728. 

22. Note that the seated figure on the latter vase wears the same feathered cape 
as the figure on the Tikal vessel who sits on the “water throne” (Figure 7.11c). 
This cape is often worn by lords in prisoner-presentation scenes, this article of 
dress correlated with the event rather than social or political geography. 

23. The Teotihuacan-style building may refer to Kaminaljuyu, Guatemala, or 
Matacapan, Veracruz as the origin of the supposed foreign emmisaries (Javier Ur- 
cid, personal communication, 1999). Both sites are renowned for their Teotihua- 
can-style architecture. This identification might explain the variety of head- 
dresses worn by the processional figures, including both the tassel headdress of 
Teotihuacan and the others with non-Teotihuacan features. 

24. Because these three buildings more closely follow the formal characteristics 
of Maya and not Teotihuacan architecture, it is likely that the place of embarkation 
is a Maya site with Teotihuacan-style structures. The available architectural and 
burial evidence point to Kaminaljuyu as the most viable candidate, the site also be- 
ing known for the probable multiethnic identities of its Early Classic ruling elite 
(Kidder, Jennings, and Shook 1946:70-79; Reents-Budet and Culbert 1999). 
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Aztec Noble Courts 


Men, Women, and Children of the Palace 


SUSAN TOBY EVANS 


Noble courts of the Aztecs of Central Mexico are known from extensive 
descriptions by Spanish observers and native chroniclers. These reveal 
that at the most complex courts, such as that of Motecuhzoma II of 
Tenochtitlan, there was a daily convergence at the royal palace of hun- 
dreds of people, including visitors and residents, family members, 
courtiers and servants—a diverse group in terms of social status, sex, 
age, talents, and relationship to the ruler. This chapter describes the 
Aztec palace people and their roles. 

Motecuhzoma’s “palace people” were given to feasting, pomp, scan- 
dal, and intrigue, tastes they shared with courtiers of the great palaces of 
the preindustrial Old World. Aztec courtly life also had much in common 
with that of the Maya, as is clear from comparison of the long accounts of 
Aztec royal life provided by Colonial-period chroniclers with the increas- 
ingly fine-grained Maya dynastic histories that are now available. This 
chapter, an analysis of people and activities of the Aztec court, provides a 
basis for inference about Maya courtly behavior. 

The chapters in this book offer a wealth of architectural and artifactual 
material related to Maya palaces, as well as sociological patterns and de- 
tails from epigraphic decipherment and interpretation of material re- 
mains of Maya royal courts. These materials largely date from the Classic 
period, and it is somewhat ironic to find that for the more recent post- 
Classic period (A.D. 900-1521), and the very well known Aztecs, there are 
only a few examples of archaeologically known palace architecture, and a 
much less revealing written language. 

The few Aztec palaces that have been excavated correspond to descrip- 
tions of palace layout, all known examples following the same courtyard- 
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oriented plan. However, what the Aztec royal courts lack in physical evi- 
dence they make up for in extensive description: of the layout and func- 
tions of the palaces; the composition and jobs of palace personnel; rules, 
customs, rituals, and entertainments of court life; and cautionary but 
sometimes scandalous tales of life in the palace and how members of the 
court hazarded the perils of transgressing the inviolable Aztec code of 
moderation in all things. The Aztec palace and court served the seem- 
ingly contradictory functions of embodying the sanctified and restricted 
place and operatives of power while also representing an emblematic 
every-house and every-family, an idealized version of well-ordered 
home life at all levels. Because the spatial contexts of behavior are an im- 
portant basis for interpreting palace architecture for the Aztec, Maya, and 
other cultures, references to the physical layout of the palace occur 
throughout this study of Aztec courtly life. 


Aztec Political and Social Organization in Brief 


The Aztec empire was absorbed into the Spanish empire in 1521, after 
two years of increasingly hostile relations between the Aztecs of Central 
Mexico and the Spanish expeditionary force led by Hernan Cortés. In A.D. 
1519 the Aztecs, with their major capitals at Tenochtitlan and Texcoco in 
the Basin of Mexico (see Figure 8.1), drew tributes from a larger area of 
Mesoamerica than had ever been so thoroughly consolidated in the past. 
The tribute system was ramified through a series of segmentally orga- 
nized and mechanically integrated city-states, each ruled by a noble lord, 
a teuctli who served as tlahtoani, a term for ruler that is generally trans- 
lated as “speaker.” The importance of rhetoric in shaping policy is noted 
here—I will return to this concept in a detailed discussion of the court- 
yard’s role in the palace and the tlahtoant’s role in court.’ 

Aztec political organization operated through a settlement system of 
cities and smaller communities. By 1519 the Aztec heartland, the Basin of 
Mexico, had a large population, probably about 1.6 million people (Sanders 
1992:179), distributed over all cultivable zones of the basin, and organized 
into several dozen city-states (Nahuatl altepetl [sing.]°). Each city-state drew 
tributes from commoner populations living in farming villages. Some farm- 
ing villages also had civic and ceremonial functions and served as adminis- 
trative centers for sets of villages. In the Basin of Mexico there were perhaps 
300 of these rural central villages, governed by petty lords from minor no- 
ble lineages, cadet branches of the city-state dynasties (Evans 1998b).’ In 
turn, the city-state lords were vassals of the great imperial lords of Texcoco 
and Tenochtitlan, in a hierarchy of dynastic houses and lineages. 

Social organization of the post-Classic peoples of Central Mexico com- 
prised several broad classes: an upper class of nobles by birth and an up- 
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FIGURE 8.1 Map of the Basin of Mexico showing Aztec-period sites mentioned 
in the text. 


per-middle class of lesser nobles and enterprising commoners who 
achieved noble status and wealth through war, trade, or production of 
luxury goods. Commoner artisans and farmers formed the middle-to- 
lower classes, and slaves constituted the lowest class." 

Representation of social classes among a palace’s people in general 
would depend on the palace’s size and type. At the larger administrative 
and residential palaces, with dozens of people resident and hundreds 
visiting every day, all classes were represented in the full complement of 
residents, attendants, visitors, and servants. In the smallest palaces, the 
ruling lord and his (occasionally her) family, minor nobles all, constituted 
the core residential group of palace people (see Note 19). 


Nobles 


Over the course of the Aztec empire, or more properly the Tenochtitlan- 
Texcoco alliance (1430s to 1519), the population of the Basin of Mexico in- 
creased steadily, but the upper class boomed, each noble father siring 
many children from his polygynous unions, many wives being a solid 
economic investment because of the profits from textile production (Mo- 
tolinia 1951:202, 246) and the sign of a prosperous man (for the Maya, see 
Houston and Stuart, this volume). 
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The fifteenth-century noble class also increased by recruitment because 
service to the state could result in promotion to higher status. Theoreti- 
cally, such perquisites were awarded to individuals, not to their descen- 
dants, but there are cases of privileges persisting over the generations, no 
doubt secured in part by judicious marriages contracted with daughters 
of nobles by birth.‘ By the time of Motecuhzoma II (A.D. 1502-1520) there 
were so many nobles that he introduced much more stringent criteria, a 
cruel policy excluding more marginal nobles from privileges previously 
afforded them. 

The ruling class of the Basin of Mexico constituted a highly intermar- 
ried group, which meant that the lords who congregated at each other’s 
palaces to confer on political matters or to gamble or hunt together were 
also cousins and brothers-in-law, and their wives, a much larger group, 
included many consanguineal relatives of noble allies. 


Tecpan: Palace 


Tecpan calli (hereafter, tecpan), “lord-place house,” is the full Aztec term for 
palace.’ English derives palace from the name of a hill in Rome (a point 
Houston also makes, in this volume); Nahuatl etymology reveals the 
word’s more logical relation to functional meaning: the power inherent in 
the lord and the dependence of the definition of palace on the presence of 
the lord. Tecpan also incorporates the behavioral meaning of the English 
word court in referring not only to the physical place but also to the people 
whose lives revolved around it, and this dual social and spatial meaning 
provided a point of cultural similarity between sixteenth-century Aztecs 
and the “court’”-centered Europeans who contacted them.’ Since the Colo- 
nial period, tecpan has generally referred to the building, not the sociologi- 
cal group, and except where noted, I will follow this usage. 

Native chroniclers used tecpan to refer to the place where the lord 
lived, whether it was an administrative and residential palace or a noble 
retreat. Spanish chroniclers used tecpan occasionally, more often using 
casas reales for administrative-residential palaces and casas de recreo for 
pleasure palaces. During the Colonial period the native political system 
broke down to the local level with native lords governing the towns, and 
tecpan came to mean community building—town hall—and the residence 
of the local governor.’ 


Pleasure Palaces 


term’s broader usage in referring to Aztec noble establishments, includ- 
ing pleasure palaces and retreats. About the noble retreats in general we 
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know much from descriptive sources because in the fifteenth century, the 
dynasties of Tenochtitlan and Texcoco engaged in a long contest of con- 
spicuous consumption by developing different kinds of pleasure parks: 
urban amusement parks, suburban imperial retreats, horticultural gar- 
dens, and hunting reserves (Evans 2000). However, we know almost 
nothing about pleasure palace layout or personnel, either from ethnohis- 
tory or archaeology, despite some fabulous ruins like Texcotzingo, the 
suburban imperial retreat of the lords of Texcoco., 

Most retreats had lodgings and shrines; some had feasting rooms, dance 
floors, zoological displays, baths, and so on. Another kind of tecpan was the 
situational, temporary lodging put up for the lords when they made pil- 
grimages or participated in military maneuvers. Writing about the lords’ 
annual trek to Mt. Tlaloc, Durán said, “For these lords large, fine shelters of 
boughs were made... For each sovereign and his followers were built, on 
different parts of the mountain, houses of straw with their rooms and 
apartments . . . around the great courtyard.” (1971:157). 

The palace people in these situations included lords as well as atten- 
dants and resident personnel to maintain the site’s special landscape fea- 
tures and resources and to see to the ruler’s comforts. All the physical 
characteristics noted, plus the nature and duration of the ruler’s visit, 
time of year, ritual calendar, weather and other indeterminables, config- 
ured the court and its activities. 


Administrative-Residential Palaces 


In contrast, the tecpan as community house, or administrative residence, 
conformed to a far more standard pattern (Evans 1998c), a much larger 
version of the courtyard-centered domicile of the Central Highlands. Its 
entry courtyard was particularly large relative to the size of the other 
rooms in the building and was designed for much-larger-than-household 
gatherings pertaining to government, hospitality, rituals, and everyday 
work and socializing.” 

The entry courtyard opened onto the community’s central plaza, 
which formed an even larger and more public courtyard for the whole 
town (Arancón Garcia 1992; Mangino Tazzer 1990:31, 33). Important to 
the life of the palace people, the town plaza was a critical adjunct to the 
palace (as it was for the Maya; see Ringle and Bey in volume 2 of this 
book, forthcoming 2001). Tenochtitlan’s plaza at the time of contact was, 
as it is now, the zócalo, a vast public anteroom for the ritual precinct to the 
north, other important civic buildings on the south and west, and on the 
east side, the palace. 

Entering an Aztec palace from the plaza, one looks across the sunken 
entry courtyard to the lord’s dais room, which faced the plaza and was 
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FIGURE 8.2 Map of Quinatzin illustration of Nezahualcoyotl’s administrative 
tecpan at Texcoco, Mexico (redrawn by author). 


raised above the level of the courtyard. The classic illustration of this re- 
lationship is the Texcoco palace of Nezahualcoyotl (Figure 8.2), depicted 
in the Mapa Quinatzin (Robertson 1959:Plate 13). 

It shows Nezahualcoyotl and his closest family member, his son Neza- 
hualpilli, in the dais room, and in the courtyard are their highest-ranking 
vassals, lords of tributary city-states." Around the courtyard are shown— 
or suggested—rooms for courts of law and archives and for storage of ar- 
maments and musical instruments as well as suites of habitation rooms 
appropriate to a polygynous household. Not depicted but implied by the 
visual catalog of palace functions are the service and special-purpose ar- 
eas appropriate to household operation and to the collection and distrib- 
ution of tribute goods. 

Elsewhere (Evans 1991, 1998c) I have extensively discussed the nature, 
layout, and functions of the Aztec palace based on ethnohistorically 
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known examples and a few archaeological cases. Together, these provide 
considerable evidence for this distinctive pattern of a large, multilevel 
but single-story building ranged around an entry courtyard. The rela- 
tionship between form and function seems clear: Political organization 
was administered by a lord and his courtiers- with decisionmaking and 
communal social events taking place in the courtyard (see Note 9) and 
with the lord’s participation—and simultaneous elevation and isola- 
tion—achieved by his position in the dais room, facing the plaza. The 
Aztec style of government and noble domestic life functioned within a 
courtyard-centered walled compound of suites of rooms. 

There are very few archaeologically known tecpans, but they conform 
to this pattern. The Palacio at Acozac/Ixtapaluca Viejo, with its courtyard 
and dais room still intact, was probably the administrative residence for 
a city-state.” Structure 6 at Cihuatecpan, an Aztec village of about 1,000 
people, has been interpreted as the village tecpan on the basis of formal 
similarity to known plans of Aztec tecpans and its large size compared 
with other houses in the village and at other Aztec sites (Figure 8.3)." 
From its size and number of rooms, I have estimated its household size at 
25 to 30 people and the household as including a joint family, probably 
the ruler and three to five wives and their children as well as other family 
members (Evans 1993:183) 

As the smallest, simplest type of administrative tecpan, Cihuatecpan’s 
Structure 6 lets us speculate about the core of the court: what people were 
essential to lordship and to the proper running and maintenance of the 
tecpan and what people constituted the “court” no matter how small or 
how large the tecpan. These two groups overlap with the family serving 
as the essential core of the court and the entry courtyard as the theater for 
courtly behavior. 


Courtly Demeanor 


“Theater for courtly behavior” may seem pretentious to describe the en- 
try courtyard of this rambling but not very large village villa and the de- 
meanor of rural peasants passing time therein. The court of Motecuh- 
zoma followed formal rules of attendance and dress and demeanor. How 
could these be maintained in farming villages? Much less formally, to be 
sure, but there is a tendency in complex societies to maintain rigorously 
the perquisites of rank in provincial situations (for China, see Stover 
1974). It is likely that everyone accepted the contrast between the purer— 
even holy—blood of the nobles (Leén-Portilla 1985:383)and that of the 
commoners. This distinction would be drawn between the Cihuatecpan 
villagers and ruling family regardless of the latter’s relatively low status 
in the regional noble dynasty. 
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The sumptuary rules that applied strictly to nobles in Tenochtitlan and 
Texcoco would also be well known here. Even in Cihuatecpan, lordly or 
noble status was advertised clearly in the tecpan’s uncompromising sig- 
nals—“a red-painted place,” as Sahagun’s informants stated and as we 
found in the red-painted walls of Structure 6’s entry courtyard (Evans 
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and Abrams 1988:118-120). Having a ftecpan was a privilege and 
perquisite, and the higher lords forbade even their close kin to build or 
decorate in a palatial fashion without having earned the right." Villagers 
would also have known about courtly demeanor because they regularly 
served in the higher-order palaces, and rank would have been advertised 
through courtly demeanor as well as by clothing and adornment 
(Anawalt 1981). 

Furthermore, courtly behavior was consistent with, and an extension 
of, the Aztec tradition of emphasis on established rhetorical format in 
speeches and sermons (Figure 8.4). The most formal of these were the 
huehuehtlahtolli, a term that combines the word for speech (also found in 
tlahtoani) with a double incidence of the word for revered. Such speeches, 
particularly among the lords, are the subject of several important compi- 
lations by Sahagún (in Books 6 and 8 of the Florentine Codex), of Pomar’s 
volume (1941), and of a cognate document, the Bancroft Huehuehtlahtolli 
(Karttunen and Lockhart 1986, 1987). Regularly, the lord gathered his 
family and others together to hear sermons on various ethical topics (Po- 
mar 1941:39-40). Mastery of appropriate speeches for different social sit- 
uations was an essential part of etiquette. For example, “A nobleman of 
the court of the king greets the recently married queen” in a speech about 
200 words long (Karttunen and Lockhart 1986:125), thus an oration of 
several minutes. In Motecuhzoma’s palace this greeting may have been 
part of a very formal scene in the dais room, possibly with actual jewels 
being given to the bride, herself of noble blood, as the speaker, a very no- 
ble lord, tried to demonstrate the poetic mastery that was the hallmark of 
the cultured noble. 

Out in Cihuatecpan, the setting and exchange of words and gifts may 
have been far simpler, but even country folk would have been well aware 
of the cadences and typical language of such speech. Nahuatl was the 
most widely spoken language in the Basin of Mexico, and Nahuatl as a 
language was full of metaphorical possibility—it was no wonder that the 
Aztecs composed poetry for pleasure. The more advantaged intimates of 
the Cihuatecpan court and other minor nobles and affluent peasants, per- 
haps related to local nobles by marriage, might attempt to honor their 
own tecpan family by observing the proper forms of address on the cele- 
bratory occasion of a bride’s new social role in the community or a new 
baby’s arrival. 

This is but one example of Aztec courtly emphasis on formal speech, a 
subject that should be studied more closely for what it might reveal 
about formal relations among members of the noble household and the 
court. It is clear that formal patterns of rhetoric were embedded in the 
language of all (see, for example, Ruiz de Alarcón 1984 for speeches 
when embarking on a journey or coming upon a line of ants) and that 
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FIGURE 8.4 Aztec formal speeches: Pregnant one responds (Florentine Codex 
Book 6, illustration 23; redrawn by author). 


formal greetings and short speeches pertinent to particular occasions 
would have been widely known. That such speeches were particularly 
polished for presentation in the tecpan may have given the Aztec rural 
court a more “courtly” aspect in terms of speech than found in a contem- 
poraneous rural lord’s house in Europe. 


Palace Feasting 


Hospitality and feasting were essential to court life. The ruler of Texcoco 
hosted one huge feast so well, serving so many dishes, that the visiting 
“Mexihcah were very much put to shame.” (Karttunen and Lockhart 
1987:155). That feast was to celebrate the execution for adultery of the 
ruler’s wife, a Mexica princess, and her many lovers, but the huehuehtla- 
tolli emphasizes the lavish spread along with the gruesome details of the 
deaths, which seem to have taken place in the plaza adjacent to the 
palace with onlookers including many foreign visitors. This event, too, is 
within the range of activities of the court. 
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The Texcoco palace used huge amounts of food (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1985, 
2:150; Pomar 1941), and the same must have been true in Tenochtitlan: 


All these foods came forth from within the house of the ruler. ... And daily 
a man, the majordomo [calpixqui], set out for the ruler his food—two thou- 
sand kinds of various foods ... And when the ruler had eaten,... all the 
food was divided. Apart, in the city, the lords ate, and all the people from 
surrounding lands—the ambassadors, the war messengers, the princes, the 
judges, the high priest, the seasoned warriors, the valiant men of war, the 
masters of youths, the rulers of the youths, the keepers of the gods, the 
priests, the singers, pages, his servants, his jugglers, and the various arti- 
sans, goldsmiths, feather workers, cutters of precious stones, setters of mo- 
saic, sandal makers, and turquoise cutters. (Sahagún 1979:39) 


Feasts accompanying the great ceremonies involved even greater 
largesse: “After the ceremonies they served food to the guests and gave 
them many presents. This involved them in very great expense, for they 
gave to many people, not only to the lords but to their servants, relatives, 
and allies; they also gave many alms to the poor and needy” (Zorita 
1994:96). 

Feasts were also opportunities for intoxication, which was a perquisite 
of lords and merchants. Whereas maguey sap beer (pulque) was the com- 
moner’s pathway to drunkenness, the nobles preferred chocolate and 
psychoactive mushrooms; Axayacatl of Tenochtitlan (r. A.D. 1469-1481) 
received such mushrooms in tribute (de la Garza 1990:63). Sahagun’s in- 
formants described the effects of chocolate as being like those of jimson 
weed or mushrooms and related that commoners could not drink it be- 
cause it was so precious (1969:256), but sometimes the palace domestics 
got some, as after Axayacatl’s funeral (Durán 1994:293). Pohl (1998) ana- 
lyzed the functions of post-Classic Tlaxcalan palace feasts as they moved 
through intoxication into violence, even murder, indicating that the out- 
come of such events was not always pleasurable to all. 


Palace Pleasures and Pleasure Gods 


Pleasure played a highly ambivalent role in Aztec life (see Evans 1998a) 
and was seen as dangerous not only because it wasted time but because 
losing one’s self to indulgence in pleasure was to become an open con- 
duit for dark forces.’ The Aztecs believed that life was a slippery slope of 
potential mishaps and disasters, making it difficult to avoid falling down 
(Burkhart 1989). One could, however, best maintain good fortune and 
harmony by moderation in all things, and the Aztecs produced many 
long sermons on the importance of hard work, moderation, and pru- 
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dence. The lives of Aztec commoners seem to have been austere, but con- 
siderable evidence suggests a general respect for pleasure, moderately 
indulged in. With their greater wealth and range of choices in lifestyle, 
nobles could afford to experiment and experience a wider range of plea- 
sures. Thus it is intriguing to consider that the patron deity of the 
courtiers was the pleasure god(s) Xochipilli/ Macuilxochitl.”° 

Xochipilli/ Macuilxochitl’s domain was flowers, hallucinogens, feast- 
ing, and gambling—all as important components of Aztec palace life as 
political decisionmaking and virtuoso poetry recitals.” The affluence and 
perquisites of nobles afforded them pleasurable and intoxicating activi- 
ties not permitted to the common folk. Aztec palace people as a self-iden- 
tified group cleaved to a patron heavily involved in extremely sensuous 
experiences, revealing an implicit acceptance of one characterization of 
the tecpan offered by Sahagun’s upper-class Aztec informants: “a place 
where one is intoxicated, flattered, perverted” (Sahagtin 1969:270). To be 
fair, Sahagun’s informants offered other, more serious-minded character- 
izations of the tecpan, but the clear sense is that the setting of the palace 
heightened the drama of expressions of human nature. 

About palace pleasures, Sahagtin’s informants described “how the 
rulers took their pleasure” (Figure 8.5): 


When the ruler went forth, in his hand rested his reed stalk which he went 
moving in rhythm with his words. His chamberlains and his elders went be- 
fore him; on both sides, . . . proceeded as they went clearing the way for him. 
None might cross in front of him; none might come forth before him; none 
might look up at him; none might come face to face with him. He sang; songs 
were learned; chants were intoned. They told him proverbs and pleasantries 
to pass the time. They played ball. There were his . . . ballplayers. They wa- 
gered ... all [manner of] costly goods—gold, golden necklaces, green stone, 
fine turquoise, slaves, precious capes, valuable breech clouts, cultivated 
fields, houses, leather leg bands, gold bracelets, arm bands of quetzal feath- 
ers, duck feather capes, bales of cacao—[these] were wagered there in the 
game called tlachtlt... [and the board game patolli]. ... They shot with bow 
and arrow ... with bird arrows, with darts. With this belonged a bracelet on 
which were large, round, green stones or fine turquoises. The ruler placed it 
about his wrist. ... [With a blowgun] they shot small birds. . . . They hunted 
with a bird net; with it they captured various birds. . . . Flower gardens were 
laid out; ...jesters ... provided them solace and gave them pleasure. ... 
[Those] who rolled a log with their feet ... their deeds were laughable and 
marvelous. ... Many things they did to bring men pleasure. There were their 
servants, their pages who attended them and gave them solace; dwarfs, crip- 
ples, hunchbacks, servants. They kept eagles, ocelots, bears, mountain cats, 
and various birds. (Sahagún 1979:29--30) 
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FIGURE 8.5 Aztec courtly pleasures: Jugglers, dwarves (Florentine 
Codex Book 8, illustration #64; redrawn by author). 


Games, hunting, sports, were among the activities that noblemen en- 
joyed most. An incident from Aztec history illustrates everyday life at 
court. In the early 1470s, Axayacatl of Tenochtitlan made ready to con- 
quer Tlatelolco, but when Mohquihuix, the king of Tlatelolco, “sent his 
spies to see what was happening ... they found King Axayacatl playing 
ball with his noblemen, apparently ignorant of any trouble. The Aztecs 
had done this intentionally so as to mislead the Tlatelolcas” and make 
them think that this was the most ordinary of royal days (Duran 
1994:255), enlivened by a fast game of tlachtli by the king and his friends 
at a court near the palace (Figure 8.6) 
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FIGURE 8.6 Aztec courtly pleasures: Ballgame (Florentine Codex Book 8, 
illustration #91; redrawn by author). 


The daily life of Motecuhzoma, his predecessors and Texcocan coun- 
terparts——the highest lords—was spent at or traveling between one or an- 
other of the fecpans, provided there were no major rituals, feasts, or mili- 
tary campaigns. These highest lords indulged in the luxurious 
perquisites of their position, including a choice of amusements, even ex- 
pensive ones like pleasure park development. These important features 
of courtly life show how the ruler and his closest companions passed the 
time at court. Let us look more closely at the featured players. 


Tecpan pouhque: Palace People 


Aztec palace people were referred to as tecpantlacah or tecpan pouhque."* 
The latter term, Hicks believed, encompassed everyone whose daily life 
revolved around the palace (1984:163), even service personnel such as 
field hands working farm plots held by the palace (Corona Sanchez 
1975). Aztec palace people were family and retainers, political func- 
tionaries and domestic help, men and women, ethnic confreres and eth- 
nic enemies, courtiers and servants—all constituting a complex, polythet- 
ically-linked set of individuals and special-interest groups whose 
strength and position depended on these and other functions and further 
depended on the size and complexity of the particular court and the size 
and functions of a particular palace. 

The term tecpan pouhque is clearly broader than in the European sense 
of a group of courtiers limited to those men and women who attended 
upon the ruler and were familiar with him or her insofar as their relative 
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status and the ruler’s mood and taste for protocol dictated. Membership 
in the lord’s entourage depended on noble or at least elevated status, 
sometimes on skills in entertainment or elite artisanship. In Aztec palaces 
this group was prominent, and its daily life centered on the main entry 
courtyard. 

In a different domain than the lord and his familiars were domestic 
service workers. This distinction between the lord’s familiars and the 
palace domestics would have been well understood both by the Aztec 
palace people and by their contemporaries in Renaissance Italy, who 
used the terms domestici and familiari to express the household hierarchy: 
“Familiars usually enjoyed more rank and prestige than domestics. In- 
deed, the term familiar could be applied to persons at the very highest 
levels of society. ...Courtiers were considered familiars of the prince 
they served” (Romano 1996:xxiii). 

An army of house servants took part in court life indirectly, preparing 
and maintaining the setting for the court and serving the needs of court 
members through building maintenance, culinary service, housework, 
and, as needed, elite craft production. At even further remove from the 
daily life of the court as convened in the tecpan’s main courtyard were 
commoner artisans working on various projects and rotational labor and 
farm laborers working to supply the palace with basic goods. “Chimal- 
pahin implies that most frequently the nobles from a polity regularly at- 
tended at its tecpan and that the commoners came to perform services 
there. ... The implied norm is that nobles and commoners of the subdivi- 
sions of one tlayacatl altepetl attended at the principal palace of that par- 
ticular royal division” (Schroeder 1991:142). 

A rotational service worker, a peasant from a distant village who swept 
the palace and tended its fires, was part of the palace people and may 
have seen a lot of courtly life from a servant's perspective, but such a per- 
son was not a member of the court no matter how glamorous the brush 
with sumptuous surroundings. However, the Aztec court offered some 
rare opportunities for advancement. A domestic worker who performed 
a task very well could be recruited for personal service as, say, an artisan 
or courtesan, and then that individual had become a familiar of the 
lord’s, at least temporarily, and had joined the court as well as serving it. 

At Cihuatecpan, Structure 6’s “courtiers” included all manner of visi- 
tors. A rural village tecpan would have been a place for feasts, perfor- 
mances, rituals, and regular consultation times for the governing lord, 
when one could say that court was being held even though the activity 
involved was only the mundane daily gathering of a few local gossips 
and would-be powerbrokers. 

In a small town like Cihuatecpan, the ruler and his family formed the 
core group of palace people. Even their house servants might not have 
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resided in Structure 6.” But courtly life was far more complicated and 
elaborate at the big tecpans of Texcoco and Tenochtitlan, as many accounts 
attest. Texcoco’s tecpans and courts were certainly as large and complex as 
those of Tenochtitlan; Pomar and Alva Ixtlilxochitl provide many insights, 
but both were writing decades after the conquest. In contrast, courtly life 
at Tenochtitlan was described in eyewitness accounts by several of the 
Spaniards who lived in Axayacatl’s palace and explored Motecuhzoma 
Hs and lived with Motecuhzoma and members of his court. Thus we 
have good documentation about the palace people: nobles at court, the 
ruling lord, wives, offspring, and personal attendants. The rest of this 
study focuses on these people, in Tenochtitlan and elsewhere. 


Nobles at Courts 


Cortés wrote that every day at dawn 600 lords and men of rank came to 
Motecuhzoma’s palace, sitting or strolling through other rooms and cor- 
ridors but not entering his quarters.” 


The servants [and retainers] ... who accompanied them filled two or three 
large courtyards, and the street, which was very big. And they remained all 
day until nightfall. When they brought food to Mutezuma they also pro- 
vided for all those chiefs . . . and their servants and followers. ... The pantry 
and the wine stores were left open each day for those who wished to eat or 
drink. (Cortés 1986:111) 


Cortés and his men were visitors to this court for half a year. In a very 
real sense they were visiting members of Motecuhzoma’s entourage; they 
and the Aztecs maintained the public fiction that Motecuhzoma re- 
mained ruler of Mexico while under the protective guidance of Spain’s 
diplomatic mission. Motecuhzoma resided with the Spaniards at his old 
palace (also known as Axayacatl’s palace) and apparently could visit his 
other palaces; the accounts are unclear as to whether the crowd of 
courtiers was drawn to Motecuhzoma as ruler or to one or the other of 
his two large administrative palaces, both adjacent to the main plaza of 
Tenochtitlan, as they represented seats of government. Motecuhzoma’s 
New Palace (site of the present-day Palacio Nacional of Mexico) seems to 
have continued to function as a semipublic civic building; several of 
Cortés’s men comment on having wandered at length through the New 
Palace and describe it as extensive and full of fascinating things but defi- 
nitely not as deserted or abandoned by the palace people. 

The circumstances of this “interregnum” highlight the distinction be- 
tween the Aztec royal court as carrying out the business of government 
and as enjoying the privileges of courtiers. It is clear that while the 
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Spaniards lived in the Aztec palace, the life there amused them because 
they recognized many familiar and enjoyable features of courtier life 
(Herren 1991:184-185). They liked the food, they were given women to 
look after them and sleep with them, and they gambled every day with 
Aztec lords, enjoying Motecuhzoma’s generosity—he gave prizes to win- 
ners and losers at sports and games and, when he caught the Spaniards 
cheating, found it amusing.” The Aztec nobles and Spanish “diplomats” 
went on boating expeditions and hunting trips together. There was no 
common ground on political goals and spiritual practices, but the two cul- 
tures shared the idea that these were appropriate pursuits of palace life. 

Cortés’s description of court seems to pertain to everyday life; on a typ- 
ical pre-Hispanic day one might find Motecuhzoma’s courtyard filled 
with clusters of nobles talking as pages and other attendants moved 
among them running errands and bringing refreshments. Closer to the 
dais room there might be a performance to amuse the ruler and his closest 
familiars, usually other nobles, the lords who were his friends, his favorite 
wives and concubines, and sometimes commoners such as individuals 
whose talents elevated them to the lord’s company. Or the ruler would be 
conferring with other lords about political matters, and as strategies were 
worked out, the nobles in the courtyard would be called upon to carry out 
diplomatic missions and other tasks (Relación Anónima 1953:17-18). 

Daily life of the nobles seems to have encompassed participation in 
courtly activities and work at some craft or profession. Sometimes these 
overlapped. Lords were well aware that there were too many of their kind 
to be supported by the commoners, so Aztec nobles, men and women, 
mastered various artisanal and managerial skills in order to earn a living. 

Many nobles worked in the formal bureaucracies of political and com- 
mercial administration as officeholders or as governmental functionaries 
ready to undertake diplomatic errands or other jobs. The tlahtoani and vil- 
lage headman had a set of civic and ceremonial responsibilities that in- 
cluded the administration of tribute collection and the mediation of dis- 
putes within the community (including marriage counseling). The 
governing lord earned the tribute owed to the office (such as the harvest 
from ftecpantlalli [“lord-place-earth”] fields), probably received various 
amounts of rent from personally held properties, and no doubt enjoyed the 
benefits of craft production by members of the household (textiles made by 
palace women, for example) or by artisans under the lord’s patronage. 

Noble boys were taught battle and hunting skills and 


crafts: featherwork ...; ... mosaic work, goldsmithery, jewel cutting, and 
metal polishing; and also (codex ?) painting, woodworking, and the various 
other crafts. Others were taught song composition and oratory and the sci- 
ence known as “the drum and the rattle” (i.e., music), and also the science of 
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the heavens, how the sun and moon and stars, called the Ninefold, move; 
and then what are called divine codices ... And indeed, some they took to 
the fields or the flower gardens to teach them how to sow seeds, to plant 
trees and flowers, and to cultivate and work the land. They taught them all 
it was needful for them to know by way of service, knowledge, wisdom, and 
prudent living. Likewise within the houses, where the ladies were in their 
quarters, the girls were taught all the different things women do: sweeping, 
sprinkling, preparing food, making beverages, grinding (maize), preparing 
tortillas, making tamales, ... also (the art of) the spindle and the weaver’s 
reed and various kinds of embroidery; also dyeing, how rabbit down or rab- 
bit fur was dyed different colors. (Karttunen and Lockhart 1987 :149-153) 


Documents cataloging appropriate occupations for Aztec nobles offer 
rich potential for political and economic interpretation, but here our goal 
is to illuminate what went on at court from the perspective of what lords 
were trained to do.” Lords at all levels pursued elite artisanship; Neza- 
hualcoyotl of Texcoco, one of the greatest Aztec kings, was enormously 
skilled in landscape design and was much sought after as a civil engineer 
and architect as well as being an exemplary political administrator and 
rhetoretician. Nezahualcoyotl built many palaces and pleasure palaces, 
and in the design of his Texcoco palace in the 1460s enjoyed the help of 
the tlahtoani of Tlatelolco, Mohquihuix (Umberger 1996:257). 

Here were two men skilled at palace design and able to work on a 
grand scale. When they met at each other’s court, they would have en- 
thusiastically discussed architecture. They may have “held court” in a 
sense as they visited building sites, discussing progress and planning the 
next phase, attended by project architects and the foremen of work par- 
ties, stewards in charge of scheduling tributes in labor and construction 
materials, messengers to run errands, and others. We know that lords 
copied each other’s palaces (Umberger 1996:250), indicating that such is- 
sues as palace layout and decoration were important topics of conversa- 
tion. Lords were avid gardeners, sought exotic plants through tributary 
networks, and did extensive landscape remodeling in order to protect 
tender plants in the harsh Basin of Mexico environment. These details 
suggest that when the lords visited each other, they noticed features of 
palace and garden and the quality of accoutrements, matters about which 
some lords were quite knowledgeable; thus courtly life must have in- 
cluded some time spent by the lords sharing information and gossip 
about their areas of expertise. 

It is safe to assume that Nezahualcoyotl did not earn his living at any 
artisanal pursuits, but other lords had far more limited resources, and the 
income from the tecpan as an elite workshop may have helped to under- 
write its role as “community house” and place of hospitality to members 
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of the court. The generosity of the rulers and their wives was fundamen- 
tal to community well-being, and speeches by visiting nobles empha- 
sized how much everyone depended on this largesse; the replies by the 
noble hosts were both modest and reassuring (Zorita 1994:100-101). 


The Ruling Lord 


A lord began his rule by celebrating his investiture with a party in his tec- 
pan. “All the lords came and escorted him with great pomp and rejoicing 
to his palaces, where they held high festivities and celebrations. Thence- 
forth he reigned as ruler, and was so obeyed and feared that none dare 
raise his eyes to look him in the face, save when he was amusing himself 
in the company of some lords or intimates” (Zorita 1994:94). 

The highest-ranking of the palace people in 1519 Tenochtitlan would 
have been Motecuhzoma II himself, recruited to his position by his senior 
noble kinsmen. He was chosen from a very small pool of candidates, all 
close relatives and noble descendants of Quetzalcoatl via the Toltec-era 
dynasty of Culhuacan. Much has been written about Motecuhzoma indi- 
cating his state of mind as fatalistic, introspective, contemplative, and as- 
cetic, which might imply to Western perceptions a certain self-denial 
with regard to luxuries. But this devout practitioner of his faith was also 
imperious about access to royal perquisites and restricted the size of the 
noble class, affecting the composition of his court. Perhaps he felt that his 
courtyard was too crowded with hangers-on, that he was serving expen- 
sive food and drink to too many distant relatives. Furthermore, he was 
actively self-aggrandizing, having anew and much larger palace built for 
himself and enjoying his many pleasure palaces. 

In this chapter, lord has often been used in a gender-neutral way, and as 
a class, lords included both male and female nobles . However, virtually 
all governing lords were men. There are no documented cases of Aztec 
women rulers at the imperial level, but there have been some impressive 
women at imperial court, and they may have been instrumental in shap- 
ing policy.” In contrast, there is considerable documentation that women 
served as administrators at middle and lower levels, and there was proba- 
bly a continuum of a female administrative presence that began with the 
occasional female rulers of city-states (usually in dynasty-preserving situ- 
ations) and continued through to the household level, where women ap- 
parently served as household heads at persistent but very low frequen- 
cies.“ Noting the many occupations assumed by Aztec women, Kellogg 
(1995:95) cites the Florentine Codex, where the “cihuatecuhtlt, or ‘noble’ or 
‘ruling woman’” is described as hardworking, a good steward of re- 
sources, and a good leader. Whereas we acknowledge the regular occur- 
rence of female lords at middle and lower levels of house and tecpan ad- 
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ministration, it is fair to assume that it “did not extend to the higher levels 
of administration ... positions virtually always held by men” (Kellogg 
1995:99). Male leadership dominated imperial palaces and courtly life. 


Wives and Consorts 


The wives and other consorts of the lords also constituted a socially di- 
verse group. In the imperial courts, the women sexually intimate with 
the lord composed a group that included the most socially exalted as well 
as palace domestic servants of humble origin, even slaves and others 
taken without regard to their will. The size and diversity of this group of 
women would depend on the lord’s power and tastes. Even though vir- 
tually any lord could afford to buy a slave he fancied, it took a large 
palace (or palaces) to maintain many women, and furthermore, there was 
a societal expectation that a ruler would not render himself vulnerable to 
chaotic supernatural forces or to scandalous gossip by displaying unbri- 
dled sensual appetites.” 

When refugee women came to Axayacatl’s imperial palace in Tenochti- 
tlan, they lived in the kitchen quarters and simply did kitchen work, the 
implication being that Axayacatl did not incorporate them into the pool 
of sexual service workers (Annals of Cuauhtitlan 1992:115). Motecuhzoma 
II, in contrast, is known to have breached courtesy toward refugees from 
Huexotzinco, because he “had taken their countrywoman and had made 
her his concubine.” The Huexotzinca, offended, left for home; Motecuh- 
zoma had them assassinated along the way (Annals of Cuauhtitlan 
1992:128). 

Or consider how Axayacatl destroyed the court of Tlatelolco, where his 
sister was principal wife, because of sex scandals resulting from her hus- 
band Mohquihuix’s alleged orgies. Tenochtitlan’s relations with its sister 
city, Tlatelolco, deteriorated in the early 1470s. Tlatelolco’s increasing 
wealth from its huge market and corps of pochteca merchants was chroni- 
cled as a secondary reason for Tenochtitlan’s actions, although the key 
motivating factor was revenge for Mohquihuix’s behavior in his adminis- 
trative residence (Annals of Cuauhtitlan 1992:113; general discussion in 
Evans 1998a:174-176). Presumably, staging orgies at the palace was too 
much for Axayacatl’s dignity, and the potential profits from the pochteca 
were too much for Axayacatl’s greed. Proclaiming himself a protector of 

“family values,” he and the Tenochca drove the erring brother-in-law to 
suicide, bringing Tlatelolco under Tenochca control. 

Axayacatl’s sister and other principal wives in the Aztec empire were 
central to palace life in terms of inter- and intradynasty political relations 
(especially in producing the principal heirs). The exemplary lordly 
household would be run with efficiency by wives and majordomos, di- 
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recting the work of domestic servants. Royal women had been raised to 
excel at such tasks. “What wilt thou seize upon as thy womanly labors?” 
a king asked his daughters; all Aztec women learned to cook and spin 
and weave, but “the art of good drink, the art of good food, which is 
called one’s birthright. This is the property of—it belongeth to—the 
lords, the rulers” (Sahagún 1969:95). 

The principal wife was recruited from a higher-ranking dynastic lin- 
eage (Carrasco 1984), although this activity could just as accurately be 
seen as husband-hunting by a higher-ranking dynastic lineage looking 
for a lower-ranking lord to be a good ally as a son-in-law and for an ap- 
propriate father for its own grandsons and nephews, their father’s princi- 
pal heirs.” For the last few decades of the pre-Contact era, Tenochtitlan 
and Texcoco bonded their dynasties by the exchange of their daughters 
as principal and secondary wives. Their daughters also became principal 
wives of the highest-ranking city-state rulers, who in turn similarly ce- 
mented relations with their tributary towns and villages. If Cihuatec- 
pan’s lord followed Aztec custom, he took his principal wife from the lo- 
cal city-state dynasty (probably Otumba), and his secondary wives were 
the daughters of other minor noble families or affluent commoner fami- 
lies as diplomatic and economic need and affectionate carnality dictated. 
Lords are reputed to have preferred their brides to be virgins, but this 
preference may have applied only to principal wives, because they seem 
to have married each other’s widows.” 

In the larger courts, where the rulers are reported as having hundreds 
of women—many wives and concubines and probably as many other 
sexual servers as they wanted—we could distinguish a group we might 
call principal secondary wives, women from excellent, usually noble 
families who served as companions to the principal wife as well as to the 
lord. These high-ranking women would have had more desirable quar- 
ters and other benefits for themselves and their children than, say, the 
concubines, though all the palace women may have worked together on 
certain projects, such as textile production or feast preparations, the prin- 
cipal wives planning toward deadlines with the palace majordomos. 

Polygyny was widely practiced by nobles for basic economic reasons. 
“Aside from the consideration of the wide distinction and relationship 
they established by having the women, and also the great support they 
thereby obtained, it was through the women they possessed a great ad- 
vantage in having them weave cloth, make clothes and render them 
many services, since the principal women brought other serving-women 
with them” (Motolinia 1951:246). 

In the period right after the conquest of Mexico but before Christianity 
was well established, polygyny seems to have skyrocketed. The death 
rate among lords during the conquest must have been very high (even 
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before fighting started, Alvarado ordered hundreds of noblemen killed in 
one night, precipitating the final round of Hispano-Aztec hostility), leav- 
ing their widows ready to find a haven in another household. Further- 
more, noble converts to Christianity had to eschew all but one wife. 


All other Indians lived with as many women as they cared to have. Some 
had two hundred women and others less, each one as many as suited him. 
Since the lords and chiefs stole all the women for themselves, an ordinary 
Indian could scarcely find a woman when he wished to marry. .. . The Indi- 
ans would contend that the Spaniards, too, had many women and when we 
friars answered that the Spaniards had them in the capacity of servants, the 
Indians replied that they had them in the same capacity. It is true that, al- 
though the Indians had many women, to all of whom they were married ac- 
cording to their custom, they had them also as a means of profit, because 
they set all the women weaving cloth, making mantles. (Motolinia 1951:202) 


Clearly, some men saw in this pre-Contact era of troubles an opportu- 
nity to use the substantial workforce formerly controlled by pre-Hispanic 
noblemen. Noblemen who had survived could briefly enjoy the outward 
signs of even higher status than they had previously had before accept- 
ing the reality of the demotion of Aztec society as a whole and especially 
of nobles. “For the ruling class the change [was] absolute, from a domi- 
nant to a subordinate rank” (Gibson 1960:169). 


Palace Women in Public and Private. The public role of Aztec principal 
(and upper-secondary) wives at court was apparently quite varied; de- 
spite the occasional reference to sequestering, most sources indicate that 
women were very much a part of courtly life, partaking in feasts as well as 
preparing and serving delicacies such as chocolate. The huehuehtlatolli ac- 
counts describe long poetic greetings between the ruler’s wife and impor- 
tant visitors, and many stories refer to or suggest the presence of royal 
women at musical performances and feasts.” In terms of the everyday 
presence of women in courtly activities, there was probably a continuum 
of the formality of the wives’ presence. The greatest conformity to rules of 
decorum would obtain in the more public areas of urban imperial palaces, 
whereas increasingly practical circumstances would govern behavior in 
the smaller tecpans, many of them operating in the world of the farming 
countryside, where rural noblewomen probably had more direct responsi- 
bilities toward and contact with commoner families. 


Noblewomen, Noblemen, and Sweatbaths. Local rural families, especially 
farm wives, may have turned to the tecpan noblewomen for curing. Cur- 
ing was regarded as a valued skill, often practiced by women, and the 
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proximity of sweatbaths (Nahuatl sing. temascal) to Aztec palaces indi- 
cates that sweatbath use, an important adjunct of well-being and recov- 
ery from illness, was an integral part of palace life.” Women often re- 
lieved the pangs of labor in the sweatbath—around the sweatbaths in the 
back of the Cihuatecpan tecpan were fragments of Xochiquetzal figurines, 
implying that the healing powers of the fertility goddess may have been 
invoked there (Evans and Abrams 1988:134, 139-140). The attending 
midwife may have been a “professional” curer or perhaps an experi- 
enced kinswoman, one of the palace wives. 

Aztec sweatbaths were used by everyone for general hygiene, and 
their revitalizing effects were thought to be more efficacious when men 
and women bathed together. It must have been common practice for the 
palace ruling family to relax together in this fashion, judging from an ex- 
tensive legal case reported in 1564 in which native lords defended their 
courtly custom and perquisite of mixed bathing by husbands and wives 
in the temascal. This practice scandalized the Spaniards because, as Arvey 
noted, “bathing in Europe was associated with sexual license. Bath- 
houses were recognized centers of prostitution” (Arvey 1988:189). Colo- 
nial authorities asserted that “the said [native] officials have as a vice and 
custom [the practice of] entering into temascales that are the baths, mixed 
[bathing] with women, all naked and without shame .. . setting a bad ex- 
ample for all” (Codex Osuna 1947:14).” 

And even more damning, the bathers were drinking “vino blanco de la 
tierra” (pulque, maguey sap beer) (Codex Osuna 1947:27). The defendants 
argued that mixed bathing was essential to their health and was their an- 
cient custom. Eventually the government concurred, permitting the lords 
and their wives to maintain this custom of palace life (Codex Osuna 
1947:40). 


Did Aztec Nobles Sequester Their Women? The Archaeological Perspective 
from Cihuatecpan. These vignettes of palace life seem to indicate that 
palace women interacted with the public, yet sources describing Neza- 
hualpilli’s court in late-fifteenth-century Texcoco indicate a kind of pur- 
dah, particularly for royal daughters. Can archaeological evidence illumi- 
nate the issue of the sequestering of women among Aztec nobles? Such 
behavior might be discerned through the patterning of artifacts associated 
with women’s work in the various areas of the tecpan. If such materials 
cluster in particular areas and are absent from others, this might indicate 
that women congregated in some places and avoided others. 

Ceramic spindle whorls are appropriate evidence of such patterns: All 
Aztec women were expected to spin, and spinning seems to have been a 
reflexive activity for the exemplary adult woman. Even at social functions, 
a women would spin. A vignette of young married life from the Codex 
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FIGURE 8.7 Aztec noble home life: A newly-wed couple entertains friends, 
offering food and gifts (Codex Mendoza, folio 68; redrawn by author). 


Mendoza (also Calnek 1992) depicts a couple sitting and facing the hus- 
band’s male friends, who are guests at a feast (Figure 8.7). The husband is 
closest to the other men, and the wife sits behind him and spins. There are 
no iconographic signals that the wife is excluded from this party; but the 
guests are her husband’s old friends, and she keeps busy with productive 
labor that requires minimal attention, as any careful housewife would. 

An Aztec woman was seldom far from her spinning— fortunately for 
the archaeologist because the spindle whorl is among the most durable of 
artifacts. Other tools of women’s work, such as weaving equipment, leave 
no trace in the Aztec archaeological record. Thus if spindle whorls are 
found in excavated, behaviorally significant contexts (such as residential 
floor zones) and represent accidental discard in a place of regular use, 
their pattern of distribution may reveal women’s use of various areas. 

What do the spindle whorls from Cihuatecpan’s Structure 6 reveal 
about this issue? Abrams and I reported finding fifty-one spindle whorls 
in our surface collection and excavation of Structure 6 (Evans and 
Abrams 1988:181).*' Of these, forty-five were found in the area within the 
outline of the outer wall of the building. However, most (thirty-three) of 
those were not found in behaviorally meaningful contexts; they were on 
the much-plowed ground surface or in the plow zone or in subfloor fill 
(which probably consisted of old trash middens). 

The twelve spindle whorls recovered from floor-zone contexts, which 
could be generously termed “behavioral,” were located all over the 
building, as shown in Figure 8.3 (Structure 6 plan). Entering the building 
(bottom of the plan) into its most public part, the red-painted main court- 
yard, you would face the dais room, a well-finished, raised reception 
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room three steps above the courtyard. Only one spindle whorl was found 
in the entry courtyard, and three were found in the dais room. Another 
three were from the back courtyards (where the temascal sweatbaths were 
located), and the remaining five came from the various residential rooms. 

Setting aside the larger problem of whether such a small sample can 
provide a basis for meaningful interpretation of complex social issues, 
we can appreciate the impulse to find an underlying reason for this par- 
ticular pattern, to want to perceive clustering by comparing these fre- 
quencies with the relative floor area represented by the types of rooms. 
However, we can interpret these few whorls only after considering some 
effects of the site-formation process that left only a few surviving scraps 
of floor context in the building. When Structure 6 was in use, spindle 
whorls would not have been lost unless very difficult to see. The thrifty, 
moderate Aztecs would not leave usable tools or unsightly trash lying 
about; one essential symbol of Aztec womanhood was the broom. 

Thus we would expect that disproportionately fewer whorls would 
have been lost in unroofed areas (entry courtyard and back courtyards; 
total of four spindle whorls) because they would be more likely to be 
seen and retrieved if dropped. Conversely, those lost in roofed areas 
would be more likely to become part of the archaeological record because 
in the dimmer light of the dais room and residential rooms (total of eight 
spindle whorls), it would have been easier to lose small items. This is 
only one of many problems in accounting for data bias; others might in- 
clude effects of reflooring episodes, room dimensions, traffic through the 
room, whorl size, and deeper and better-preserved strata on the uphill 
(north) side of the building. 

The distribution of spindle whorls from Structure 6 has recently been 
misinterpreted to a serious extent. Brumfiel has used the Cihuatecpan 
Structure 6 distributional data to argue that the role of women in public 
life was limited, a function of a repressive, male-dominated society 
(Brumfiel 1996). Her analysis used all forty-five spindle whorls found 
within the outline of the walls of the structure as a spatially meaningful 
sample regardless of lack of behavioral context or biases engendered by 
the site-formation process. She argued that restrictions on women’s lives 
were detectable because there were fewer spindle whorls in the court- 
yard, per volume of excavated (and surface collected) material, than else- 
where in the structure. Brumfiel believed that this was meaningful evi- 
dence of male oppression of women in Aztec society in spite of the fact 
that her own analysis of these contextually challenged whorls produced 
no statistically significant results. 

The distribution of Structure 6’s twelve whorls in good contexts makes 
it clear that women were spinning throughout the house: in their habita- 
tion rooms, in the rear service yards, in the main courtyard, and, with 
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one of the highest concentrations, in the dais room. If we factor in a few 
site-formation circumstances, the spatial distribution of the sample 
seems well distributed. We would expect fewer whorls on the southwest, 
more public side of the building for site-formation reasons (relative shal- 
lowness of strata, lack of contexts). No male oppression is detectable. 
Perhaps the small size and down-to-earth business of the Cihuatecpan 
tecpan prevented the kind of sequestering that can more readily occur 
when the palace is so extensive that the palace women’s quarters include 
pleasant garden patios surrounded by private rooms, as was the case at 
Motecuhzoma’s palace and the Texcoco palaces.” Some imperial wives 
and concubines and their children lived at the pleasure palaces, and their 
lives probably were far quieter, more sequestered, than they would have 
been in the main administrative fecpans, particularly when the lord was 
in residence elsewhere. 

We might take a radically different view of the evidence from Cihuate- 
cpan’s Structure 6, inferring that the relatively high number of whorls in 
the dais room is evidence of control by women of the most powerful 
place in the tecpan. The village’s name, after all, means “woman-lord- 
place’”—perhaps there is a historical reason for this, and perhaps it is sub- 
stantiated archaeologically by those three spindle whorls. Such an inter- 
pretation is, of course, utterly fanciful and scientifically irresponsible; the 
data are far too few to be subject to any sensible test of meaningful distri- 
bution. We might as readily argue that the three spindle whorls represent 
the conspicuous display of wealth production by Structure 6’s headman 
(or headwoman), who kept the palace women lined up in the dais room, 
spinning constantly to impress the tecpan’s visitors with the household’s 
economic strength. 

As evidence of male oppression, the spindle whorls fail. Imputing op- 
pression on the basis of these data not only violates the archaeological ev- 
idence, it flies in the face of the pervasive presence of women in even the 
largest and most formal courts, the good documentation of Aztec women 
in positions of rulership, and the lack of documentation for the system- 
atic mistreatment of Aztec women within their households, communi- 
ties, and society as a whole. 


The Offspring 

The lord’s children were definitely among the palace people but not nec- 
essarily a regular feature of courtly life. Sources emphasize the rigorous 
upbringing of both sexes and also suggest occasions when they may have 
been present at court. There were different expectations for sons and 
daughters, and also according to the social status of the mother and the 
father’s personal interest in the child. 
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The extent to which offspring other than those of the principal wife 
were recognized and permitted a role in court life seems to have de- 
pended (like so much else) on the circumstances of the palace and the 
historical moment, as well as on the special talents of the individual. The 
last great Aztec ruler who was born illegitimate was Itzcoatl (r. A.D. 
1426-1440). By Motecuhzoma Is time, illegitimate kin of nobles had far 
less opportunity for advancement. 


Sons. Legitimate sons were members of an exclusive group of noble 
male cousins who would take the highest positions of leadership in the 
Aztec empire. These pivotal individuals were given a grueling training 
by priests and scribes and other masters of youth at the calmecac school 
and were closely monitored for positive and negative traits (see Note 14). 
Lower-ranking sons would be given much the same training and raised 
with the expectation that they would serve in the military or otherwise 
make themselves useful to their ruler and pursue mastery of one of the 
elite occupations.” Although much of their youth was spent under tute- 
lage with their stepbrothers and cousins, they would have been part of 
the court far more than their sisters and would have seen their father and 
his attendants (including wives) more often in courtly situations both 
formal and informal. 

Formal occasions would have included various ceremonies such as the 
convening of lords of the Acolhua city-states, as depicted in the Mapa 
Quinatzin with Nezahualpilli (who would have been a boy at the time of 
his father’s death) shown sharing the dais room with Nezahualcoyotl. 
One can also imagine less formal circumstances of filial participation in 
courtly life—in a crowd of hundreds of men, their servants, pages, and 
others, a few noble boys could easily make themselves inconspicuous for 
a while. Who among the lords in court would antagonize the future lead- 
ers of the empire by pointing out to their father’s stewards that the boys 
were loitering in the main courtyard rather than being at the calmecac? 


Daughters. Daughters’ training would have emphasized homemak- 
ing skills, and they were more closely watched than their brothers, no 
doubt because their value as noble brides depended in part on their vir- 
ginity. In the imperial palaces, noble daughters were raised in the 
women’s quarters and were occasionally trooped forward to greet their 
father, possibly in the dais room, but they would not have been as famil- 
iar with the main courtyard and the ongoing political life of the court as 
their brothers and some of their mothers. 

It is unfortunate that so much of the ethnohistoric evidence on royal 
daughters comes from a handful of cognate sources describing the Tex- 
coco court of one king, Nezahualpilli, written decades after the actual 
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events. These reports recount gruesome punishments for minor infrac- 
tions as well as for adultery and murder. Texcocan morality tales as 
found in the Bancroft Huehuetlatolli and other sources may have been the 
biased memories of a dying aristocracy, according to Karttunen and 
Lockhart, who find the theme of harsh-but-good-old-days to be charac- 
teristic among elderly nobles of lost empires (1987:10). When Neza- 
hualpilli had his daughter executed for infidelity, “the maidens and 
women of the palace were ordered to attend these punishments, and the 
reason for the punishment was explained to them ... to dissuade them 
from such offense. However, younger girls were not summoned lest they 
be moved to reflect on the vice that had been committed. Death was the 
penalty for creating a scandal” (Zorita 1994:131). Thus on the occasion of 
an execution, which may have taken place in the plaza adjacent to the 
court, the wives and daughters would have been required to attend. 
Another of Nezahualpilli’s daughters is reputed to have been stran- 
gled for talking with a boy. But to be fair to engendered arguments, it 
should be pointed out that Nezahualpilli also had one of his highest- 
ranking sons executed for speaking disrespectfully to one of his favorite 
secondary wives. Nezahualpilli seemed to take courtly decorum to an ex- 
treme, and the rules of his court about female sequestering seem to have 
been unusually harsh. Did such practices represent a blip i in pre-Hispanic 
social history or the start of a trend: If the Aztec empire had continued to 
expand, this social pathology regarding the objectification of Texcocan 
noblewomen might have become more widespread. Whenever women 
become status symbols or trophies (as was the case with the elaborate 
Aztec system of elite hypergyny), status inheres in conspicuously dis- 
playing control over the circumstances of their participation in—and re- 
moval from—active life. The wealth and elaboration of Texcocan courtly 
life under Nezahualpilli may have permitted this expression, but the 
larger body of ethnohistorical evidence does not indicate a trend. 


Private Servants 

A final distinctive group at court were the lord’s private attendants, 
“dwarfs, cripples, hunchbacks, servants” (Sahagun 1979, Book 8:30). 
These body servants were always immediately at hand for him and 
served as valets and private messengers, seers, curers, and entertainers. 
These individuals knew the lord best in the widest range of circum- 
stances. Aztec attendants were recruited as phenotypically nonnormative 
individuals, some of whom were born that way. Others were deliberately 
deformed in youth to enhance their future value: “In his palace Moteuc- 
zomatzin had dwarfs and little humpbacks. These are intentionally made 
so in childhood by breaking and disjointing their bones. The lords of the 
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land are served by these dwarfs as the Grand Turk is by eunuchs” (Mo- 
tolinia 1951:269). 

Duran noted that these attendants heated the bathhouses for the lords 
and, along with rites associated with heating, received contributions of 
corn, chocolate, and other goods. “The noblemen possessed appointed 
people according to their category. These men and women accompanied 
them to the bathhouse to wash them. Most... who [bathed] the lords and 
ladies were dwarfs or male and female hunchbacks” (Duran 1971:271). 

Some of their physical oddities were treasured as signs of spiritual 
strength, but in general their otherness would have been a refuge for the 
lord and a means of refreshing his spirit by surprising him and drawing 
him outside himself. In fact, the dwarf was an alter ego of the lord, his 
dualistic counterpart. Xolotl, patron deity of dwarves, was the dog com- 
panion of Quetzalcoatl (Miller and Taube 1993:190-191) and the “deity of 
twins and monsters described as Quetzalcoatl’s twin brother” (Williams 
1992:71). The relationship between these deities is echoed by the loyalty 
of the hunchbacks to their lords. Duran relates that after Axayacatl died, 
“all the slaves, hunchbacks, dwarfs, and female slaves . . . more than fifty 
or sixty persons...” were told to “go and serve your king as best you 
can” and were slain (Duran 1994:296). 


Courtly Life, After Life 


When the lord died, he left his tecpan for the penultimate time. Pomar de- 
scribes the following funerary activities (1941:35-36): His body was taken 
to the temple and prepared for cremation, and, richly garbed, the corpse 
held court at the temple while speeches were given by the mourners. The 
lord was burned, and at the time of cremation the lord’s attendants were 
killed. Now reduced to ashes, the lord was placed in a jar or box and 
brought back to the “casa real,” where the remains, within their cremation 
urn, were taken to special quarters.* The urn was wrapped with lengths of 
cloth, making a bundle in the shape of the seated corpse, which was then 
dressed in royal clothes with masks of gold and turquoise.” It held court 
again, and speeches were made by newly arrived mourners. 

One last time, this lord’s hospitality was lavished on a palace full of fa- 
miliars and domestics, and then the cremation urn was taken from the tec- 
pan and deposited in a sacred place.” With the next great ceremony, the in- 
vestiture of the new lord, a new court would begin to evolve out of the old. 


Notes 


Takeshi Inomata and Steve Houston’s conference at Yale on courtly life among 
the Maya provided the opportunity to present some of these ideas. Research on 
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Aztec palaces was conducted at Dumbarton Oaks Pre-Columbian Studies pro- 
gram, and research at the tecpan of Cihuatecpan, Mexico, was conducted under 
the auspices of the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia and funded by 
the National Science Foundation. 


1. Houston and Stuart, this volume, suggest a possible similar meaning for the 
Maya term for ruler, ajaw. The complex terminology of Aztec rulership is exten- 
sively discussed by Schroeder (1991:133; 164-168; 171-173; 176-196; 219). 

2. For a discussion of how Aztec palace design gave rhetoric its arena, see 
Evans 1998c. 

3. The Aztec altepet! has been extensively studied in its Prehispanic and Early 
Colonial forms. See Charlton and Nichols 1997, Heyden 1989, Hodge 1984, Mon- 
nich 1974, Ouweneel 1990, Schroeder 1991. 

4, The number of villages is based on archaeological survey data (Sanders, Par- 
sons, and Santley 1979), particularly the survey of the Teotihuacan Valley and 
analysis of pertinent ethnohistoric sources (Evans 1980). 

5. Aclass of Aztec slaves is more a theoretical construct than an actual group of 
people; slavery was almost always a situational circumstance for an individual, 
often the last status in a downward spiral of bad fortune that ended with death 
on the sacrificial stone, as someone’s purchased oblation. 

6. Commoner origin was apparently never quite overlooked. Chimalpahin 
wrote about an eagle knight who took the throne of Chalco Atenco and was re- 
membered as being a good person in spite of commoner origins (Chimalpahin 
1965:198, with other examples pp. 160-161, 167). 

7. “In this derivation the final consonant of the stem TEUC ‘lord’ loses its labi- 
ality or has it absorbed in the following labial consonant, and the result is spelled 
TEC.” (Karttunen 1983:217). A glance at any Nahuatl dictionary will confirm the 
wealth of “tec’-related, lord- or palace-related, terms. 

8. “TECPAN can refer to the organization or household as well as to the struc- 
ture.” (Karttunen 1983:217; see also Cline and Leén-Portilla 1984:15). 

9. In Colonial period Cuernavaca, to avoid manipulation or fraud, the Indians 
voted “in a town’s palacio, a structure with much the same function as a North 
American town hall ... in buildings described variously as casas reales, a palacio, 
or a comonidadtecpan (community palace). The latter practice probably would 
have been the norm anyway, for it was a preconquest custom to consummate the 
selection of a tlatoani in the fecpan, or palace. ... Voters were often called to the 
palacio by the sound of a trumpet and the beating of a drum” (Haskett 1991:32). 

10. The courtyard may have been called the oquichpa, as discussed in one of the 
late-sixteenth-century testaments of Culhacan: “the great hall [oquichpa] 

. where my people used to warm themselves” (Cline and Leén-Portilla 
1984: 58-59), probably at the constantly burning fires, characteristic of fecpan 
courtyards (“They leave fires [lit] in their courtyards, which in this land are very 
large and elegant” |Motolinia 1971:91-92]; “Some Indians were deputed to fetch 
wood, while others had to stand guard and always keep the fire burning ... in 
the houses of the chiefs. ... Even today they build some fires and watch the 
houses of the chiefs, but not as formerly because today not one-tenth of such 
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houses have a fire” [Motolinia 1971:105]). For an architectural discussion of the 
Aztec patio, see Robertson (1968:24-25). 

11. The illustration of Nezahualcoyotl and his son, dating from the 1540s, 
recreates events dating from seventy years earlier; Nezahualcoyotl died in 1472, 
when Nezahualpilli was a young boy. 

12. Acozac, in the Acolhua domain, was tributary to Texcoco but lost its noble 
rulers when an Acolhua calpixqui steward was assigned to govern it, presumably 
using the same administrative building (Evans 1998c). 

13. No Relación Geográfica exists for the Otumba area, so Cihuatecpan has not 
been identified as a Colonial-period sujeto community except in the Arzobispado 
de 1571, but in reviewing legal documents related to the Contact period, I came 
upon 1531 court proceedings related to Hernan Cortés’s lands in the Otumba 
area; providing testimony about Cortés was “Tleylutla, indio y de Ziguateca- 
paneca” (“Proceso del Marques del Valle” 1946:90). Tleylutla is not in dictionaries 
of Molina (1977), Simeon (1984), or Karttunen (1983), but Simeon (1984:589) pro- 
vides a clue in defining flailotlaque as the tribes thought to have come from the 
Mixteca to settle in Texcoco (among other places), famed as artists and chroni- 
clers; tlailotlac refers to a judge. Also, “Apparently higher status was signaled by 
the presence of a palace in the calpultlaxilacali. In Tzaqualtitlan Tenanco, the high- 
est-ranking calpultlaxilacah was Tecpan Tlailotlacan ...a base and repository for 
the principal tlatocayotl (rulership)” (Schroeder 1991:80-81). Thus the individual 
called to the witness stand from Cihuatecpan seems to have been an authority 
figure, possibly the lord of the town, possibly a resident in Structure 6. 

14. Nezahualpilli had his second legitimate son executed “just because he built 
himself a residence of his own, not by order of the lord” (Karttunen and Lockhart 
1987 [1570-1580]:157). This may have been tantamount to establishing one’s own 
(possibly competing) court. 

15. Clendinnen (1985) explored this theme with regard to Aztec drunkenness, 
and Pohl’s (1998) study of Tlaxcalan feasts revealed the relationship between hal- 
lucinogenic ecstasy, contact with the supernatural world, and violence. 

16. Sources are unclear as to whether Xochipilli/ Macuilxochitl represented all 
who lived in the palace (“quienes moraban en las casas de los sefiores y los pala- 
cios de los principales” [Robelo 1980:245]) or only nobles. Sahagun’s informants 
called Macuilxochitl the god of the “tecpantzinca, ” which Anderson and Dibble 
translate as “the palace folk” (Sahagún 1970:31). For those who broke their fasts, 
these deities “visited upon them ... piles, hemorrhoids, suppurating genitals, 
disease of the groin” (Sahagún 1970:31). 

17. In Nahuatl, a hallucinogenic experience is temixoch, “flowery dream,” and 
hallucinogenic mushrooms were xochinanacatl, the “flower food” or “flower 
flesh,” according to Gordon Wasson (1974). 

18. The first term was defined as “courtier, member of a palace household or 
staff.” Its singular form is fecpantlacatl (Karttunen 1983:217), probably referring to 
familiars at court (rather than domestics), as is the sense of Chimalpahin’s de- 
scription of the group “called fecpan tlaca “palace people’ ... because they were 
vassals of the great god Tlatlauhqui “Red” Tezcatlipoca, whom they worshiped 
and served. The whole group was treated as if noble and greatly honored because 
of its god (1-39-24)” (Schroeder 1991:93); these “associations with nobility and 
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religion are characteristic of the tecpan in Chimalpahin’s mind” (Schroeder 
1991:142). Other terms were tecpan nemini and tecpan nenqut, both with the sense 
of denizens of various classes (Simeon 1965:450, 324, 329, 394). 

19. Structure 7, adjacent to Structure 6, was one of the smallest, least substan- 
tial houses at the site and may have housed the family assigned to maintain the 
palace or work its fields (Evans and Abrams 1988:182-192). 

20. Cervantes de Salazar, writing in the mid-sixteenth century, calculated from 
this figure a daily palace occupancy of 3,000 and perhaps as many as 5,000 people 
(Magarinos 1947:56). 

21. The Aztecs loved to gamble and perhaps did so compulsively. A “gambler 
who risked all his possessions on the dice” could end up a slave (Durán 
1971:281). 

22. One might study the noble occupations in terms of the “package” of skilled 
artisanship, elite goods, and long-distance trade analyzed by Helms (1993). 

23. Gillespie (1989) identified Tenochtitlan’s politically powerful women, even 
possible women rulers, whose activities may have been ignored by historical 
sources. 

24. There were, for example, female rulers at Ixtapalapa (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 
1985, 1:51), at Cuauhtitlan (Annals of Cuauhtitlan 1992:39), and Amecameca 
(Schroeder 1991:183-184, also 176-178). 

In Early Colonial Tepetlaoztoc, married women and widows accounted for 
four of 186 (2.2%) of household heads (Harvey 1986:287-288). 

25. One child of the Cuauhtitlan ruler resulted from his union “with a slave 
who was a maker of fermented atole” (Annals of Cuauhtitlan 1992:51). 

26. Pomar relates that daughters of the kings married kings and other rulers. 
and brought dowries of towns, houses, lands, slaves, and many other goods and 
properties (“bienes y haberes”) (1941:29) 

27. Regarding the preference for virgins, Pomar wrote that “le parecia cosa ver- 
gonzosa para su grandeza tomar mujeres estrupadas” (Pomar 1941:35). An exam- 
ple of widows remarrying is in Durán (1994:487): “Motecuzoma II was so de- 
pressed by omens of destruction that he made provision for the imminent 
remarriage of any of his wives who so desired it.”). 

28. See, for example, the story of Axayacatl, who invited the Chalcan singer to 
become part of his court, to stay in the palace as a companion to his wives (An- 
derson 1982; Evans 1998a; Le6n-Portilla 1978). 

29. Temascales were common in the central highlands in the post-Classic, and 
some have been found in association with palaces (at Cihuatecpan [Evans and 
Abrams 1988:232-233]; at Motecuhzoma H's palace [Lombardo de Ruiz 
1973:130-131)). 

30. Originally, “Los dichos alcaldes y regidores tienen por vicio y costumbe en- 
trar dentro en los tamazcales, que son los baños, revueltos con mugeres, 
desnudos en cueros ellos and ellas, no teniendo empacho ni verguenza de las 
gentes, en lugar de evitallo y mandar que tal cosa no se haga son ellos parte de 
dar mal exemplo a todos.” 

31. Since the monograph was published, reevaluations of the Teotihuacan Val- 
ley Project surface collection have yielded more spindle whorls associated with 
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this structure, all from the surface or plow zone and thus having little inferential 
value in terms of spatial distribution of behavior. 

32. Torquemada, who explored Texcoco’s palace ruins with descendants of the 
royal family, said “I have seen all the houses of Nezahualpilli in Texcoco. 

. Within the gardens there still remain some of the houses built for the women 
of this king.” (1975-1983, 5:186 [Lib. 13, Cap. 12]). 

33. At age five, the ruler’s son was sent to the temple to be instructed in serv- 
ing the gods. “The priests brought him up with much care and diligence, and he 
must be first in everything. A ruler’s son who was not very diligent in temple ser- 
vice was punished severely. He remained in this service until he married or was 
of age to go to war.” (Zorita 1994:136). 

34. Pomar notes that this was “un aposento que para ello estaba asignado” 
(1941:35-36). 

35. Codex Magliabecchiano illustrations on folios 66 and 67 show the bundles, 
mourners, and sacrificial victims. 

36. Texcotzingo may have been the traditional burial ground for Texcocan 
kings (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1985, 2:33), and remains of Tenochtitlan kings may have 
been interred at Huitzilopochtli’s temple in the Tlacatecapan calpulli of Tenochtit- 
lan (Klein 1987:343-344.). 
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Concluding Remarks 


MICHAEL D. COE 


In 1986 The Blood of Kings, the great exhibition and catalog by Linda 
Schele and Mary Miller, burst upon the Maya scene and radically trans- 
formed our understanding of the way the rulers of the Classic lowland 
cities ruled, behaved, and thought. The present volume shows how far 
that understanding has advanced and been refined in the past thirteen 
years, thanks to the coordination of many lines of inquiry—epigraphy, 
ethnohistory, iconography, comparative ethnography, and, last but not 
least by any means, field archaeology. Now, at the end of the century, we 
can speak confidently of Classic Maya “court studies.” 

When I first entered the Maya field as a student during the late 1940s, 
it was by no means clear that the multiroomed masonry complexes that 
were then called palaces were that at all, thanks to doubts raised mainly 
by A. V. Kidder and Ledyard Smith of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington (nor, for that matter, were what we know as Maya cities consid- 
ered to be anything but largely empty ceremonial centers). When I re- 
turned from a 1954 visit to Angkor and read in Lawrence Briggs’s The 
Ancient Khmer Empire (Briggs 1951) that the Khmer royalty in that very 
Maya-like city had resided not in splendid stone structures but in perish- 
able palaces of wood, I thought I saw confirmation of the Kidder-Smith 
view. How, then, could you ever study the Maya court as a collection of 
elite people if you had no physical court in which to place them? Yet the 
more recent excavations of Peter Harrison, Joseph Ball, and other field ar- 
chaeologists have proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that the largest of 
these complexes within a particular Maya city was indeed a royal palace. 

What made The Blood of Kings so revolutionary was that for the first 
time our newfound ability to read, or at least to understand, most Maya 
inscriptions was used to interpret the royal activities being depicted on 
stelae, lintels, figurines, pottery vessels, and other artworks of the low- 
land Maya. Perhaps the picture that Schele and Miller drew—of an elite 
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obsessed with war, human sacrifice, and self-mutilation——-was a bit over- 
drawn, but it did overturn the old Carnegie paradigm of peaceful, 
Shangri-la—like city-states ruled by anonymous theocrats. 

My point here is that if we are to consider the royal court from the 
point of view of the people residing and acting within it and not just as 
an architectural setting, epigraphic and iconographic evidence becomes a 
sine qua non. Our degree of confidence in any reconstruction of such a 
court must be highest where such evidence is in abundance, as at 
Palenque, Piedras Negras, Yaxchilan, Tikal, Copan, and Bonampak and 
as on the painted and carved vases. But where texts and pictorial scenes 
are scarce or nonexistent, we are faced with a dilemma. Perhaps smaller, 
undocumented centers may replicate the arrangements and activities of 
greater ones, but perhaps they may not—a dangerous analogy in any 
case, since several authors in this volume and its forthcoming companion 
have demonstrated considerable intersite variability in palace layouts. In 
such sites, archaeologists are by necessity forced to rely completely on 
the often-sophisticated techniques of prehistoric research, but the infer- 
ences about the court-as-people are going to be somewhat limited. 

This observation brings me to the evidence of the pictorial vases (and 
to the murals of Bonampak). Whether provenanced or not, these beauti- 
ful objects are vital clues as critical for Classic Maya “court studies” as 
Landa’s “ABC” was for the decipherment of Maya script. Beyond the ar- 
chitectural settings described by Reents-Budet in her chapter, here are 
just some of the royal activities graphically shown in these scenes: ban- 
queting, chocolate drinking, receiving of tribute and offerings, robing 
and masking, mirror-gazing, dancing, making music, negotiating mar- 
riage,, torturing and sacrificing humans, perforating the penis, and view- 
ing sacred bundles. Apart from some of the carved panels (such as the fa- 
mous Panel 3 from Piedras Negras), these vases are virtually the only 
surviving testimony to the all-important positioning of court officials and 
other personnel in relation to the king. In this regard, the patterned hand 
gestures and body language apparent in these scenes desperately call out 
for further study. 

Ever since I began studying these objects in the early 1970s, I have been 
fascinated by the costumes worn by the personnel depicted on pictorial 
ceramics and on the walls of Bonampak. At first glance, these gorgeous 
headdresses and body garments appear to be a riot of sartorial imagina- 
tion, but I am convinced that, on the contrary, they are rigidly codified 
uniforms. Justin Kerr and I (Coe and Kerr 1998) have called attention to 
the distinctive costume and hair style worn by the highly important court 
official known as an ah k'uh hun and to the netted, Pawahtun headdresses 
of more ordinary scribes, but there are many other such uniforms to be 
discerned in the record. For example, it is clear that “starched-napkin- 
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type” headdresses were worn by lower-ranked individuals such as musi- 
cians and servants. The connection between rank and dress would be a 
fruitful line of investigation for the future. 

The outsider to any major endeavor is tempted to point out gaps and 
lacunae, and I am no exception. Throughout his career, Eric Thompson 
consistently emphasized the strongly religious attitude of both the an- 
cient and modern Maya: Their lives were and are modeled and directed 
by otherworldly concerns. Here I think he was absolutely right. With a 
few exceptions, I note among the authors very little concern with reli- 
gion, cosmology, myth, and ritual, all of which—on the testimony of both 
texts and pictures—must have been of deep concern to the Maya oli- 
garchy in these royal courts. Possibly this focus reflects the material-de- 
terminist bias of anthropologically trained archaeologists that ancient 
mental systems are irrelevant superstructures, mere epiphenomena 
when considered against the deeper reality of economic systems. Bishop 
Landa and the contemporary Maya tell us otherwise, and so do the in- 
scriptions, as the late Linda Schele and her close associate David Freidel 
noted long ago. 

Ever since the discovery of emblem glyphs and the historical nature of 
royal inscriptions revealed that the Maya lowlands were organized into 
largely independent city-states (rather than the “Old Empire” envisioned 
by Sylvanus Morley), I have wondered how these disparate and often 
mutually hostile polities might have generated and maintained a mental 
culture that was basically the same everywhere. There was no great im- 
perial structure to impose such a system, as with ancient Rome, China, or 
the Khmer of Angkor; these were petty states until the rise to dominance 
late in the Classic period of Tikal and Calakmul. For instance, exactly 
how did the calendrical formula that 405 lunations equal 11,960 days, ap- 
parently invented in Copan in A.D. 682, become adopted almost immedi- 
ately by every other major capital (and court)? 

One can only suggest that there must have been an understanding 
throughout the southern lowlands that certain intellectuals and even 
artists were permitted to travel freely from court to court, as we know 
was the case in medieval and Renaissance Italy. One thinks also of Asia 
during the first millennium, with Brahman gurus and Buddhist monks 
traveling widely across political frontiers to bring their respective mes- 
sages to courts highly receptive to new knowledge and doctrines. 

The well-documented Aztec court has been effectively described in 
this volume by Susan Evans and presented as a possible analogy to the 
Classic Maya one. Of all royal courts in Mesoamerica, the one best de- 
scribed in the ethnohistoric sources is the vast, 300-roomed palace of 
Nezahualcoyotl in Texcoco, on the other side of the Great Lake from 
Tenochtitlan-Tlatelolco. In it, the great poet-king had set aside a special 
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patio as a kind of university where fellow poets, philosophers, and histo- 
rians taught; close by were the royal archives (Davies 1973:117). I can 
well imagine a similar kind of space in Classic Maya palaces, where as- 
tronomers, theologians, scribes, and other intellectuals could meet with 
their counterparts from other polities, consult codices from the royal li- 
brary, and work out new syntheses of time, the heavens, and the gods. 

And on the basis of both Aztec and Tarascan analogies, there must be 
other significant spaces for field archaeologists to search for, one of them 
being royal armories, which are mentioned by a number of sources (iden- 
tifiable, one hopes, by a high frequency of projectile points). 

Last, I am deeply impressed by the sophisticated analyses of the au- 
thors who have brought the latest and most accurate glyphic decipher- 
ments to bear on the interpretation of specific royal buildings. We now 
realize that the Classic Maya were enthusiastic namers and possessors of 
many things in their universe: Important objects, buildings and parts of 
buildings, courts, natural features, classes of subordinates (even the 
anomalous dwarves mentioned by Inomata), and a host of other items 
were name-tagged. In combination with deciphering historical texts, 
Mayanists can now associate known Maya royalty, both male and female, 
with specific royal spaces and deduce the rituals (such as the conjuring 
rites cited by McAnany and Plank for Yaxchilan queens) that were car- 
ried out in them. 

As this volumes show, after a century of uninformed speculation we 
can at last begin to “people the Classic Maya court.” 
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